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From the personal narratives of some of 
his old shipmates who were concerned in it. 


THE Sunning is a steamer 
of about three thousand tons 
burthen, with a crew of about 
a hundred and ten Chinese and 
six white officers, registered in 
the port of London. Her regu- 
lar run is from Shanghai to 
Canton, calling at Amoy and 
Hong-Kong on the way. Often 
Ships of this type carry very 
valuable cargo, such as silk, 
specie, and bullion, and are 
a rich prize for the pirates 
who for decades have infested 
the China seas. 

Until Britain took over Hong- 
Kong, and Swatow became a 
treaty port, both places were 
the headquarters of some of the 
most ruthless and bloodthirsty 
pirates who ever ravaged the 
seas. With the better jurisdic- 
tion introduced by this Western 
power these nests became un- 
tenable, and the lucrative trade 
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of piracy shifted its head- 
quarters to Bias Bay and West 
River, where it flourishes till 
this day. 

In the old days the pirates 
used to depend upon strata- 
gems to board the ship they 
had marked down for their 
prey. Their usual method with 
the outer barbarians was to 
trade on their inexplicable 
chivalry. The pirates would 
pretend to be in distress, and 
when the unsuspecting crew of 
clipper or barque picked them 
up, the rescuers would find 
that they had helped aboard 
not a crew of distressed brothers 
of the sea but a gang of in- 
satiable and cruel sea parasites, 
who would reward their gal- 
lantry with death. 

Different times, other man- 
ners. Nowadays the pirate 
problem has been simplified to 
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a great extent. There is no 
trouble about getting on board 
a ship. The pirates book as 
passengers at some convenient 
port, and seize the ship during 
the voyage. They have dis- 
covered that steam, wireless, 
and increased traffic have made 
it necessary to conciliate the 
crews. They are not used to 
handling steamships, and re- 
quire the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the engineers ; but 
the old sailing ship idea pre- 
vails that all authority and 
initiative rests with the master 
and him alone, that whilst the 
master is helpless, so is the 
ship. 

Though submission renders 
the pirates lenient, resistance 
turns them into the most vin- 
dictive devils under the vault 
of heaven. Probably the worst 
example of this occurred in 
1914, when the officers of the 
Tai On resisted an attack of 
pirates in the West River. 
The pirates in revenge set fire 
to the ship, thereby burning 
over a hundred men, women, 
and children alive, and causing 
a hundred and fifty deaths 
from drowning and through 
engulfment in the quicksands 
which formed the shore. 

This method of shipping as 
passengers was the one the 
pirates followed in the case of 
the Sunning. For months their 
spies had been studying the 
ship, travelling backwards and 
forwards, pumping the crew, 
making arrangements. In this 
manner over three thousand 
dollars had been laid out, and 
the pirates were waiting the 
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news of a rich cargo to lay 
hands on their prize. 

Just at the last minute, 
before the vessel left Shanghai, 
a large consignment of treasure 
that should have been shipped 
in her strong-rooms was di- 
verted to another steamer. This 
was not done through any par- 
ticular suspicion of pirates, but 
is a step often taken to 
throw would-be thieves off the 
track, and render the move- 
ments of specie more difficult 
to follow. 

The pirates, however, learnt 
from their spies only about the 
first arrangement, and at Amoy 
they joined the ship as peace- 
ful Chinese passengers, con- 
vinced that they were about 
to make a great haul. 

The Sunning left Amoy at 
ten o’clock in the morning on 
the 15th November 1926, and 
at twenty minutes to four the 
same afternoon the third en- 
gineer, Mr Duncan, was taking 
his last look round prior to 
handing the watch over to the 
second at four o’clock. The 
second engineer was looking 
regretfully at the clock. The 
chief officer was just finishing 
his afternoon tea, and the 
master of the ship was stepping 
through the communicating 
door from his cabin to the chart- 
room to look for the Lammocks. 
On the bridge Mr Hurst, the 
second officer, was also looking 
intently in the direction where 
the Point should soon be visible, 
when suddenly his feet were 
whipped from under him and 
the deck hit him a hard smack 
on the nose. Half stunned and 
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bewildered, he looked up to find 
two Chinese ruffians covering 
him with revolvers. Pirates ! 

In angry compliance he al- 
lowed himself to be driven 
down to the chart-room on the 
deck below. ‘‘ Pirates!” he 
shouted to Captain Pringle, 
but the warning was too late. 
The pirates had them both 
covered, and the logic was 
unanswerable. They wanted 
the captain’s rifle, revolver, 
and ammunition, and, aided by 
pantomime in lieu of English, 
their ugly weapons proved good 
interpreters. 

In the meantime their 
brothers of the skull and cross- 
bones were busy too. Mr Orr, 
the second engineer, hearing a 
rumpus on deck, poked his 
head through his cabin window 
to see what was the matter. 
No sooner had he done so 
than one of the pirates brought 
down a heavy glass decanter 
on the back of his head. Only 
the fact of his position being 
such that his body gave with 
the blow prevented his skull 
being fractured. As it was he 
was only momentarily stunned. 
The pirates entered his room, 
took his rifle and revolver and 
the regulation rounds, and 
forced him, dazed and uncom- 
prehending, to the next room. 

Mr Beatty, the chief officer, 
was more fortunate. Looking 
out of his door he saw the 
second engineer being driven 
by his gang of captors towards 
his room. For a moment the 
mad idea rose in his mind of 
Slamming the door to and 
putting up a fight for it, but 
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the futility of the idea was 
almost immediately apparent. 
It was not a case of keeping 
them outside the grilles as was 
the case on the Tai On. They 
had already got inside, and 
were in command of the ship. 
Resistance merely meant his 
own death and the murder of 
his shipmates and passengers. 
The pirates had already covered 
him, and his own weapons 
were unloaded, even had he 
been able to reach them in 
time. He submitted with as 
good a grace as possible, and 
handed over his weapons and 
ammunition. 

From other parts of the 
ship various gangs forced Mr 
Cormack, the chief engineer, 
Mr Lok, the Chinese wireless 
operator, Mr Lapsley, a retired 
official of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company, and Mrs Proklofieva, 
a Russian lady passenger, into 
Mr Beatty’s room. 

Down in the engine-room 
Mr Duncan had been surprised 
by an armed gang, and was 
now going about his duties 
with a revolver pointed at 
him. All the Europeans had 
been surprised ope by one, 
and were now accounted for. 
An essential part of the wire- 
less gear had been taken away, 
and it was out of action. The 
four Indian guards, who were 
supposed to guard the grilles 
and give the first alarm, had 
been disarmed without a shot ; 
but itis a point of interest that 
they were not tackled until the 
bridge had been taken. 

How did the pirates in such 
a body get past the sentry in 
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the first instance? We shall 
never know. 

Captain Pringle and Mr 
Hurst were driven at the point 
of the gun up to the bridge, 
which was occupied by four or 
five armed pirates. The leader 
was a well-to-do Chinese, dressed 
in the sedate but rich garments 
the better-class Chinese affect. 
He wore tortoise-shell rimmed 
glasses of the Harold Lloyd 
type, and addressed the master 
of the vessel in Chinese, mean- 
while tracing out a course on 
the chart with his pipe. 

Now a man can spend a life- 
time in China and never learn 
even one dialect of Chinese. 
The medium of intercourse be- 
tween Chinese and foreigners 
and between Chinese of dif- 
ferent provinces is pidgin Eng- 
lish. Captain Pringle was 
stumped. At this juncture the 
young Chinese wireless oper- 
ator was forced on to the 
bridge, and to him the pirate 
chief addressed himself, speak- 
ing in the Hakka dialect. At 
first Lok refused to answer, 
but a knock across the head 
caused him to change his mind, 
all the quicker because 2 tall 
Chinese with a nasty smile 
stuck the point of his revolver 
in the skipper’s belly, and 
looked hopefully towards the 
No. 1 for the necessary in- 
structions. The zealous fellow 
was doomed to disappointment. 
No. 1 had use for the master 
and officers. He was relying 
on them to navigate the ship. 
A pirate with a bit more 
technique than the enthusi- 
astic one pushed the barrel of 
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the revolver away. However, 
the threat had been effective. 
Lok had found his tongue, 
and Captain Pringle submitted 
to the inevitable, and prom- 
ised to navigate the ship to 
Saimun or Pinghoi. To refuse 
would have been suicide. 

After a conference, the sub- 
ject of which was most prob- 
ably the master’s obvious re- 
luctance to lend his assistance, 
the pirates explained that they 
would only require him to 
navigate the ship to Chilang 
Point, after which they would 
take charge themselves. In 
the meantime they were sus- 
Ppicionus of the course he had 
just set, fearing that they 
were being led into some trap. 
They ordered the quartermaster 
to lay off three points, which 
caused the master a new anx- 
iety. The course the pirates 
had set would run the ship 
on the rocks and lose her, and 
the prospect of the pirates 
allowing anybody to use the 
ship’s boats except their own 
gang was more than remote. 
It meant without a doubt the 
loss of the vessel and cargo, 
and no survivors to carry tales. 

After seizing the bridge and 
accounting for all the Euro- 
peans, the pirates were not 
very long in seizing and dis- 
arming the Indian guards. 
These were stationed, one at 
the bottom of the ladder lead- 
ing to the bridge, and one at 
the door of the grille. 

A word or two on the anti- 
piracy regulations might not 
be out of place. 

So common did piracy be- 
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come in the vicinity of Hong- 
Kong a few years ago that the 
trade of Britain was seriously 
interfered with, and a Com- 
mission was set up to devise 
means to deal with this grow- 
ing menace. The well-mean- 
ing inexpert members of the 
Commission recommended that 
the ships’ crews should resist 
to the utmost, and planned an 
utterly impracticable and foot- 
ling cast-iron system of de- 
fence which interfered with 
the working of the ship, and 
left the officers without chance 
or initiative. 

The expert members of the 
Commission walked out in pro- 
test, and prepared a minority 
report, in which they pointed 
out that protection of our trade 
routes was the work of the 
Navy, not a domestic concern 
for half a dozen merchant 
service officers who were bound 
in every case to be taken by 
surprise, only two being on 
watch at a time, and the rest 
either asleep or resting. 

The diplomatic majority re- 
port, designed to throw the 
onus of defence on civilians 
and spare the feelings of par- 
liamentary sentimentalists, was 
promulgated in the form of an 
ordinance of the Hong-Kong 
Government, known as the 
Hong-Kong Government Anti- 
Piracy Regulations. Merchant 
Jack was thrown to the lions 
again to please such humani- 
tarians as love lions. An hour’s 
bombardment of the pirates’ 
lair for each piracy would have 
solved the whole problem. All 
Ships coming under the Hong- 
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Kong Anti-Piracy Regulations 
are fitted with grilles _ which 
extend across the deck from 
one side to the other, thus 
shutting off the after-part of 
the ship, in which Chinese 
passengers travel, from the navi- 
gating part and crew’s quarters. 
On each side of the ship when 
under way, a hinged wing 
projects in order to stop any- 
body climbing round it. This 
wing terminates in sharp points, 
and is often tangled with barbed 
wire. The whole effect is that 
of a monkey cage at the Zoo. 
There are two doors in the 
grilles which are opened in 
port, but under way one is 
locked permanently, and the 
other is fitted with a snap 
lock and guarded by an Indian 
sentry with loaded rifle and 
revolver. Four Indian sepoys 
are carried on each ship, taking 
watch and watch, one on duty 
at the grille and one at the 
ladder leading up to the bridge. 
These men are part of the 
Hong-Kong police force, and 
do not come under the orders 
of the officers of the ship. The 
idea is presumably that on an 
attack by pirates they are to 
slam the gate to and give the 
alarm, thus giving the ship’s 
officers a chance to seize their 
arms and gather together for 
organised action. The idea 
has never worked. In every 
case the ship’s officers have 
been surprised one by one. 
Each European officer is armed 
with a rifle and a revolver, with 
twenty-five rounds of ammuni- 
tion for each. There is also a 
shot-gun and spare arms and 
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ammunition in the armory, 
but they might as well be pea- 
shooters for the chance any 
one gets of using them. The 
methods of the pirates are 
always the same. They fix on 
@ passenger vessel which is in 
the habit of carrying valuable 
cargo, specie, or bullion. Their 
scouts make two or three trips 
on her to study the lay of the 
land. Having got all possible 
particulars and made arrange- 
ments for smuggling arms 
aboard when required, the pir- 
ates proceed in force to Shang- 
hai or Amoy. Their scouts 
wait until they get wind of a 
rich shipment, when the pirates 
ship along with it, disguised as 
passengers. Needless to say, 
they do not know each other. 
Their arms are smuggled aboard 
to them by itinerant vendors. 
All they have then to do is to 
wait for a propitious time, 
when the signal is given, and 
every man performs his allotted 
part. Some are told off to 
cow the legitimate Chinese pas- 
sengers. This platoon waits 
until the European officers have 
been surprised, when some of 
them fire their guns at random 
to create a panic, whilst others 
rifle the passengers’ belongings. 
Yet another platoon takes 
charge of the comprador’s de- 
partment. The comprador is 
an important man aboard the 
ship. Besides being chief steve- 
dore, tallyman, and cashier on 
passenger ships, he is sub- 
contractor for the Chinese pas- 
senger space. That is, he pays 
the company a flat rate per 
month, and books as many 
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passengers aS he can. When 
bullion or specie is shipped, 
the comprador keeps one key 
of the strong-room; the mate 
keeps the other. Both keys 
are necessary to open it. The 
comprador has more men under 
his charge than all the other 
departments put together. In 
the way of business he often 
has a considerable sum _ by 
him in ready cash in his own 
safe. This is often sufficient 
to pay the expenses of the 
pirates’ venture, leaving the 
other loot as clear profit. 

To return to the chief officer’s 
room. Besides the ship’s offi- 
cers there were two European 
passengers: Mr Lapsley, who 
had just retired on pension 
from the service of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company; and the 
other a Russian lady, who was 
on her way to Australia to seek 
a quiet life away from revolu- 
tions and disturbances. Some 
time before, in Russia, she had 
seen her husband shot before her 
eyes, and thisfact may havemore 
or less prejudiced her against the 
Marxian Utopia. FindingChina 
was already saturated with 
Russians—White Russians, Red 
Russians, Pink Russians, Green 
Russians, Russian princes and 
Russian peasants, Russian boot- 
blacks and Russian ballet 
dancers—she decided to try 
her fortune under strange and 
different stars. She had an- 
other anxiety besides the pir- 
ates. Any delay in the voyage 
meant that she would miss 
her passage which had been 
booked on a certain vessel 
from Hong-Kong. Her slender 
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means made this a serious 
matter. The little store of 
money she had she carried with 
her. That, a few pieces of 
jewellery she had saved from 
the wreck of her fortunes, and 
the dresses and things which 
comprised her luggage, were 
all she had in the world. Poor 
woman, she was to lose every- 
thing except her life. 

Mr Lapsley was enjoying a 
well-earned vacation prior to 
settling down in Hong-Kong, 
where he had spent so many 
years of his life in the service 
of his company. He was to 
prove very valuable to all on 
board in the réle of interpreter, 
but his hours were numbered. 

It might have been thought 
that the Chinese wireless oper- 
ator would have been most 
suitable as an interpreter, but 
it was not so. Chinese dialects 
are as different from each 
other as English and Russian, 
and the pirates spoke a dialect 
with which he was unfamiliar. 
Mr Lapsley, on the other hand, 
spoke several Chinese dialects 
fluently, and in a case where 
a misunderstood instruction was 
liable to lead somebody to a 
sticky end, one could not be 
too particular. 

The pirates had failed at 
one point only. They could 
not find the comprador. That 
astute individual on the out- 
break of disturbances had diag- 
nosed the case instantly. Rush- 
ing into the firemen’s fore- 
castle he quickly changed his 
stylish clothes for a set of 
greasy rags, and smeared his 
face with grease. Lounging 
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about the forecastle, he passed 
muster. His men were not so 
lucky. One by one the pirates 
caught them, and beat them 
into insensibility to make them 
tell where the comprador was 
hidden, and one by one they 
refused to give him away. 

In the meantime the weather 
was getting worse. A fresh 
breeze was springing up, and 
a nasty cross sea was running. 
The Chinese passengers were 
herded together, and the pir- 
ates, bullying and intimidating 
them, by now and again firing 
a few rounds, were searching 
them and their baggage for 
concealed valuables. When- 
ever any poor unfortunate Ori- 
ental brother was found trying 
to cheat the pirates of the 
rewards of their industry and 
enterprise, he was beaten up as 
a warning to others who might 
be inclined to be dishonest. 

At four o’clock the mate 
went on the bridge to relieve 
Mr Hurst. The second mate 
came down inwardly fuming. 
That knock on the nose rankled. 
He was dying to get his own 
back. All he wanted was a_ 
gun—and he had one. It was 
in his room, a little Colt auto- 
matic. When he got to the 
mate’s room, where all the 
Europeans were gathered, ex- 
cept those on duty, he waited 
till the guard was out of ear- 
shot, and then he told them 
that he had a gun in his room 
planted away, and that he 
was going to get it and wait 
his chance. 

“Forget it,’ he was told. 
Someone advised him to drop 
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it over the side. What was 
the good of one toy Colt 
against forty pirates armed to 
the teeth? The pirates were 
all gver the ship, and an in- 
effective resistance would only 
precipitate a massacre. The 
Colt was not big enough to 
kill a man anyway, except by 
accident. It was only calcu- 
lated to make him annoyed. 

Hurst feigned to agree. 
“Well, we'll have a bit of 
music instead,” he suggested. 
His intention was to get his 
revolver along with the musical 
instruments, but the guard on 
his room was too cautious. 
Under those watchful eyes it 
proved impossible. He had, 
however, managed to bring 
along his portable organ and 
a saxophone. Orr got his 
Hawaiian guitar and Duncan 
his ukelele, and to relieve the 
tedium they tried over a few 
of the latest jazz tunes. 

No doubt if some of our 
prize sentimentalists had heard 
of it they would have asked 
questions in Parliament as they 
did over the punitive expedi- 
tion to Bias Bay, but in my 
opinion it was quite justified. 
The quality of mercy is not 
strained. The pirates on guard 
deserved every bar of it. 

Stopping for a minute to 
give the call of the East, Hurst 
saw the s.8. Anhui, another 
ship of the same company, 
passing on the starboard side. 
An idea struck him. He went 
up to the sentry who had 
proved to have such a nasty 
suspicious nature, and pointed 
out the passing vessel. The 
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expected happened. The alert 
and enthusiastic sentry ran up 
to the bridge to tell his superi- 
ors, and Hurst slipped in and 
out of his room in a trice. His 
ruse had been successful. When 
he returned to the company 
he had a gun down his trousers 
and ammunition in his pockets. 
He had not had time to load 
it. He said nothing of his 
coup to anybody else for fear 
of making himself unpopular, 
but resumed his place in the 
band, and added the trium- 
phant notes of the saxophone 
to the general uproar. 

Whilst the concert was going 
on below, things were happen- 
ing topside too. The com- 
bined efforts of Captain Pringle 
and Mr Beatty had induced 
the pirates to allow the ship to 
proceed on a safe course. Now 
they saw the Anhui passing. 
The passing of the Anhui was 
to mean a lot to the pirates. 
It meant that a counter-attack 
was inevitable, for a reason 
that the pirates never dreamt of. 

It is a rule of etiquette in 
the Company, which possesses 
nearly a hundred coasting ves- 
sels, that the vessel com- 
manded by the junior master 
salutes the vessel commanded 
by the senior master by dipping 
its flag. This is acknowledged 
by the other vessel dipping its 
flag in return. The master of 
the Anhui was the commodore 
skipper of the fleet, and would 
know if the flag was not dipped 
that there was something 
wrong. It was not dipped. 

It might have meant that 
the officer of the watch was 
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neglectful of his duties, or was 
not keeping a good look-out, 
but the vessel was quite close, 
and through an ordinary pair 
of glasses it was plain to be 
seen that the master and the 
chief officer were on the bridge 
together. There were also two 
more Chinamen than _ there 
should have been, and on a 
well-regulated ship nobody is 
allowed on the bridge except 
on duty. The watch on the 
Anhui was given the credit 
of being able to guess eggs 
when they saw the shells. 

It might have been thought 
this was one up to the Sunning, 
but it was not so. The pirates 
had faithfully promised that 
their own fate was to be the 
fate of all on board. The 
penalty for piracy is death. 
If they got safely to Bias Bay 
with their prize they promised 
to respect the life and property 
of all the Europeans on board, 
and to allow the ship to depart 
uninjured after they had taken 
off such cargo as they required 
and all the valuables and loose 
change belonging to the Chinese 
passengers and the comprador. 
On the other hand, if a British 
gunboat came in sight and the 
Pirates’ fate was thus sealed, 
the Europeans were to be shot 
out of hand first, and as many 
more Chinese as they could 
kill before they passed out 
themselves. The ship was to 
be run until it was blown to 
pieces by shell-fire or wrecked. 

“‘ Our fate is yours,’’ said the 
number one. 

If the Anhui reported the 
incident it was likely that a 
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gunboat would be sent out. 
Then there was the significance 
of the wireless silence. The 
wireless on the Sunning was 
out of action, and that would 
tell a tale by itself. No reply 
to any signals. A gunboat 
seemed inevitable, and it was 
to be the signal for a po- 
grom. 

Mr Beatty’s wits were keenly 
at work. Of the courage and 
willingness of Hurst he had no 
doubt. Orr, the second en- 
gineer, waS aN ex-service man, 
a handy lad with his fists, and 
could be relied on. Mr Duncan, 
the third engineer, just a few 
weeks before had proved his 
pluck by diving overboard on 
a pitch black night into the 
treacherous waters of the swift- 
flowing Whanghoo in an un- 
successful attempt to rescue 
a shipmate. The chief en- 
gineer and the captain were 
elderly men, but not lacking 
in guts. <A plan, that was 
what he wanted. Once starting 
a resistance they could not 
afford to fail. More than their 
own lives rested on it. It was 
the lives of all the passengers, 
the ship, and the cargo that 
was in their charge. He felt 
inclined to talk it over with 
the master, but he could not. 
Captain Pringle was too well 
watched. The pirates seemed 
to think that the master of 
the ship was the only one 
that counted, and they marked 
him as the crack player in a 
football team is marked by 
the opposing side. He was 
even accompanied to the lava- 
tory. The pirates were taking 
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no chances. They had mis- 
trusted him from the start. 
This gave Beatty the clue. 
He seemed in fairly good stand- 
ing with the pirates himself. 
The first move was to gain 
confidence and make liberty 
of action for themselves, and 
to this end he began to invent 
short errands that he could 
justify if challenged, each time 
increasing his radius. The first 
time he attempted to leave 
the bridge he was very nearly 
shot, but on explaining to the 
pirate that it was necessary 
and why, by dumb action, the 
pirate allowed him to go, but 
watched suspiciously. Time 
after time this occurred, but 
seeing that his movements were 
necessary to the proper naviga- 
tion of the ship, and were 
not inspired by any counter- 
revolutionary plan, the guard’s 
vigilance more or less relaxed. 
In this way he managed to 
have a word with Hurst, and 
advised him to play the same 
game. In the meantime Hurst 
had managed to wipe the eye 
of the other sentry, and get 
Orr’s gun which Orr told him 
about. This was an army 
pattern revolver, and a useful 
weapon. Being so bulky, it 
was extremely difficult to keep 
concealed about his clothing. 
A pirate with quick eyes must 
have spotted it straight away, 
but the pirates must have 
thought, after all the queer 
sounds they had been making, 
that they were a gang of muts, 
and sure to be harmless. In 
this way did music (?) soothe 
the savage beast and gum his 
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eyelids. Hurst told Beatty 
about the guns and that he 
had two down his trousers, 
and only wanted somebody 
else to back him to start in 
and wipe up the lot. He took 
it for granted that Beatty 
would provide that backing. 
To his chagrin and disappoint- 
ment Beatty did not jump at 
the chance. 

Just at that moment a sentry 
bent a suspicious eye on them, 
and Hurst went away hot under 
the collar, whilst Beatty re- 
turned to the bridge with a 
new apprehension. Hurst was 
itching for a scrap, and Beatty 
scented danger in his impetu- 
ousness. The danger was that 
Hurst might start on the pirates 
himself, a thing of which he 
was quite capable. Beatty 
hoped that by standing out 
he would hold Hurst back till 
the moment was propitious. 

Of course, the two men 
looked at things from different 
points of view. Hurst was 
all out for sticking by the 
letter of the Hong-Kong Piracy 
Regulations, ‘“‘ Resist to the 
utmost.” It suited his nature 
and his mood. He had been 
seized by the legs and bumped 
on the nose; the ship had 
been taken out of his charge, 
and he had been threatened 
with a revolver. Now he had 
got two revolvers. He would 
*“Jarn ”’ them. 

In Beatty’s mind the tradi- 
tions of the Merchant Service 
and the provisions of the anti- 
Piracy Regulations clashed. If 
fighting meant endangering the 
ship, he did not want to fight. 
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If it meant saving the ship, he 
was quite willing. Fighting 
was the last resource, but if 
they had to fight they must 
win. The passing of the Anhui 
seemed to indicate that they 
must fight. They must plan. 
It was all right for Hurst and 
him to start a counter-attack, 
and if the worst came to the 
worst to die fighting. They 
had at least the chance to give 
as good as they got, but there 
were those other people and 
the safety of the ship to con- 
sider, and the responsibility 
was very heavy. An ill-timed 
attack meant immediate death 
for everybody but the ones 
who started it, and subsequent 
death for them. 

If he could get the others 
transferred from the chief offi- 
cer’s room to the master’s 
room, once the bridge was 
captured they could rush down 
and rescue them, and protect 
them for a little time till the 
gunboat arrived. 

That was the idea! The 
approach of the gunboat should 
be the signal for the counter- 
attack.. <A skilled navigator 
can pick up any object at sea 
long before an untrained ob- 
server. They would get first 
warning when the danger drew 
nigh. There was a sporting 
chance of holding the bridge 
for half an hour or so, but to 
regain absolute control of the 
whole ship was a forlorn hope. 
There was but one chance, and 
that was slight. 

If they could get to the 
rifle locker, which the pirates 
had overlooked, rifles and am- 
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munition in abundance would 
become available, and they 
could arm all the Europeans, 
clear the midship section, and 
pick the pirates off as they 
showed up on deck. To do 
this it would be necessary to 
swing the snap-lock gate in 
the grilles to, and isolate the 
pirates inside from the pirates 
outside, so that they could 
be demolished in _ sections. 
Hurst was an ideal partner to 
have in the scrap to begin it, 
but somebody else was wanted 
in addition to slam the grille 
door on the agreed signal. In 
the meantime suspicion must be 
allayed, and nobody must be 
seen talking or planning. The 
best way to do that was to 
let them know nothing about 
it until it started, so that their 
manner would not be strange 
or altered. For the grille door 
the master was out of the 
question. He was too well 
watched, and besides, had no 
occasion to go down there. The 
chief engineer was the man for 
that job, elderly and quiet, 
with his room near the gate, 
and the gate at one end of the 
promenade he was accustomed 
to walk on. Beatty resolved to 
arrange it with the chief. 

Hurst, too, had realised the 
implications of the Anhui. He 
got in touch with Beatty again, 
and tried to impress on him 
the serious position they were 
in. ‘“‘ We'll have to have a 
shot at it or we’re going to be 
killed like rats,” he said. 

They eventually decided that 
Hurst was to bring the revol- 
vers up on to the bridge, and 
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whilst Beatty attracted the 
attention of the sentries, to 
slip them into the chart table 
drawer along with the am- 
munition. He was to remain 
on the bridge for a while and 
monkey about with the charts, 
whilst Beatty was again to 
attract the pirates’ attention, 
when he was to load them. 
Next they were to do all 
possible to get everybody trans- 
ferred to Captain Pringle’s room 
without letting any of them 
know there was anything in the 
wind. 

Hurst was just the man to 
keep an air of sociability about 
the arrangement. He is what 
our American cousins would 
call a mixer. He is the kind 
of man on whom somebody 
looking for a soft mark strikes 
a snag. Of him the pirates had 
no suspicion whatever. 

Mr Lapsley was no difficulty. 
He was coming and going all 
the time in his capacity as an 
interpreter. They could get 
him on the bridge when they 
wanted him. Would the pirates 
stand for the transfer of the 
rest? It was a ticklish job. 
Hurst for hours had had the 
mental strain of carrying the 
guns about with sure death if 
he was caught, and also, which 
worried him far more, the idea 
that he was not going to get 
any backing from the others. 
He saw now that Beatty was 
coming in, but did not know 
that Beatty had a plan of his 
own. He saw that it was wise 
to get the unarmed ones shifted 
where they could get at them, 
and then his own idea was to 
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sock the handiest ones hard 
and take their guns, after- 
wards arming his companions 
from dead Chinamen in a kind 
of progressive manner, pro- 
ceeding thereafter to wipe up 
the ship after the style of an 
attack on an enemy village in 
Flanders. He did not antici- 
pate any prisoners. Three 
trained men and four untried 
but likely lads, plus the sur- 
prise, he reckoned, was enough 
for any gang of pirates. A 
lot of them were whipper- 
snappers, and he reckoned a 
good few of the others were 
more used to coolie poles than 
rifles. There was a nucleus 
of good, sound, highly skilled 
pirates, but they were mostly 
in the vicinity of the bridge, 
and he reckoned they would 
get them first before they had 
time to know what happened. 

Beatty undertook to get the 
prisoners transferred. Hurst 
went back to his jazz band. 
He and Duncan to kill time 
produced strange harmonies 
under the unblinking eyes of 
an wunappreciative but unre- 
sentful Chinese. Orr was on 
watch in the engine - room. 
Lapsley was being ordered 
about here and there. Madame 
Proklofieva was accepting 
everything philosophically. She 
had seen worse. The chief 
had worked himself liberty to 
come and go. Seven o’clock, 
the dinner hour, was approach- 
ing. They asked permission 
of the pirates to dine all to- 
gether in the saloon. This was 
granted. 

All this time the mate had 
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been on the bridge, and in 
constant communication with 
the man in charge up there. 
He appeared to be the working 
No. 1 of the party. The well- 
dressed Chinese had disappeared 
for the time being. Now and 
again the pirate sentry wanted 
to know where this was, or 
what that was, where the ship 
was now, and what time they 
would sight Chilang, and so 
on. Lapsley was in frequent 
demand as interpreter. In this 
way Beatty got on good terms 
with the pirate. The pirate 
told him they had spent three 
thousand dollars in ground work 
preparing for this piracy, and 
that their scouts had travelled 
half a dozen times backwards 
and forwards, studying the 
ship. Their wives and fam- 
ilies were starving on account 
of the conditions prevailing 
through civil war and internal 
anarchy, and they must have 
some way of making a living. 
They were very disappointed 
with the Sunning, as their in- 
formation was to the effect that 
she was carrying a large amount 
of specie. They were not going 
to be paid for their trouble as 
it was; nevertheless he would 
see that the mate and second 
mate were rewarded for their 
trouble. The working No. 1 
was rather a fine type of 
Chinese with an intelligent face. 
He looked as if he might have 
been a junk master or an officer 
in the army. It is more 
probable that he was an army 
officer. In the vicinity of 
Bias Bay are the remnants of 
a defeated and scattered white 
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Chinese army which unsuccess- 
fully opposed the Red army of 
Canton. Most of these have 
been reduced to banditry as a 
means of livelihood, and as 
piracy is a traditional occupa- 
pation round that part, no 
doubt many of them have 
joined the various pirate 
gangs. 

The present-day nests are in 
purely Chinese territory, and 
it has been the policy of Britain 
for many years to respect the 
sovereignty of China, irrespec- 
tive of whether she carries out 
the duties of a sovereign power 
to a friendly nation or not. 
Hence piracy flourishes. 

When the Chinese cut off 
their pigtails fifteen years ago, 
they started the change at the 
wrong side of their heads. It 
is not the hairy side that 
matters. All the Western know- 
ledge a few of the progressive 
Chinese have picked up, when 
applied to China in the mass, 
changes it about as much as a 
smear of white kid dressing 
would change the colour of a 
black stove. China is still 
China. Perhaps some day 
Western Powers will realise 
this. In the meantime banditry 
and piracy are the only two 
paying and progressive pro- 
jects in the land. 

Knowing this, and that the 
No. 1 according to his own 
lights was quite a decent sort 
of desperado, the mate ac- 
quired a kind of respect for 
the fellow, and felt sorry that 
their opposing duties and loyal- 
ties were going to make a fight 
to the death inevitable. 
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There was only one chance. 
It was an ‘outside one, but 
he did not want to leave an 
avenue unexplored. He wanted 
to get the ship and passengers 
to Hong-Kong safe and unin- 
jured as he was paid to do; 
that was all. He did not want 
to fight. The fellows were 
playing the game according 
to their own lights. They were 
risking their necks for a few 
dollars, and what they got 
they reckoned they earned. 
It was Chinese reasoning, cer- 
tainly, but they were Chinese. 
The No. 1, indeed, regarded 
himself as a kind of Chinese 
Robin Hood. He was taking 
a chance, and robbing rich 
merchants rather than, quite 
safely, robbing and despoil- 
ing peaceful and inoffensive 
farmers. Anyhow, Beatty 
thought a safe ship was better 
than sea vengeance, and the 
law could have a _ sporting 
chance of catching the pirates, 
who would also have a sporting 
chance to escape. He did not 
know at that time of the 
brutalities of the two terror 
gangs amongst the Chinese crew 
and passengers. 

Beatty pointed out to the 
pirate that a gunboat was 
bound to come, and why. He 
tried to persuade the pirate 
to take the ship’s boats and 
escape in time. The pirate 
was inflexible. ‘‘ Our fate is 
yours,” he said. 

So far from Beatty’s well- 
meant advice being taken, the 
pirate looked on’ it as an 
attempt to suborn him from 
his duty, and angrily refused 
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to enter into further conversa- 
tion. He was now suspicious 
and vigilant. 

Anxiously the mate scanned 
the horizon. There were no 
signs of a gunboat. He did 
not want to see one yet awhile. 
Its premature appearance 
would wreck all plans of re- 
sistance. At last it was dinner- 
time. Captain Pringle, who 
had been constantly about the 
bridge expecting at any time 
to see his command cracked 
like a nut between the pirates 
and a gunboat, took the bridge, 
whilst Beatty went below to 
dine. 

Here he found all hands 
except the captain and the 
engineer on duty. The pirates 
allowed them to converse freely, 
relying apparently on the ex- 
pression of their faces and 
their tones of voice for detect- 
ing whether the conversation 
was inimical or not. Of course, 
it may have been that some 
of the pirates knew more Eng- 
lish than they pretended, and 
that their apparent ignorance 
was a ruse so that they could 
get: speedy information of any 
plotting from the unguarded 
conversation of their prisoners. 
Realising this, they were very 
careful not to say anything 
which might give rise to sus- 
picion, but after dinner the 
mate got a chance of a brief 
conversation with the chief 
engineer away from the others, 
and unwatched by sentries. 
In a few words he indicated 
his plan, and the chief agreed 
to be on the qui vive and keep 
handy, so that on a signal 
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they arranged between them- 
selves he should slam the snap- 
lock gate to, and isolate the 
midship section of the pirates. 
He was on watch from eight 
to twelve. The gate was near 
the engine-room door. He could 
go up and inspect the heater, 
then slip out for a moment. 

Following this the mate suc- 
ceeded in getting all hands 
transferred to the captain’s 
room. The pirates probably 
thought that this was a good 
idea, a8 the bridge watch and 
the prisoners’ sentry were close 
together and handy for any 
developments. They had by 
this time no suspicion what- 
ever of any revolt. There 
had been no whispering or 
planning, no nerves, no guilty 
starts, nobody communicating 
with the captain except on 
business. The prisoners were 
all disarmed. Where was a 
counter-attack to come from ? 
There was a watch on the 
engine-room, a double watch 
on the bridge, sentries on the 
prisoners. The ship outside 
the midship section was all in 
their hands, and passengers 
and crew terrorised. Besides, 
in two or three hours they 
would sight Chilang Point, after 
which everything was plain 
sailing. All the Europeans 
could then be shut in one 
room with sentries on guard, 
and, except for the engineer 
on watch, they could manage 
by themselves. 

Still the navigating officers 
searched the horizon for a 
gunboat. Blue-beard’s wife 
looking for her brothers could 
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not have searched more anx- 
iously. At any time the pirates 
might look in the chart table 
drawer and find the loaded 
guns, or something else might 
go wrong. By the time the 
gunboat hove in sight’ the 
pirates’ dispositions might have 
altered. The crowd in the 
captain’s room might be trans- 
ferred. Time went on leaden 
wings, and the suspense was 
wearing. The pirates, though 
not suspicious of a counter- 
attack, had never got over 
their suspicion that the master 
had put the ship on a wrong 
course, and was running them 
somewhere where they did not 
want to go. They had been 
given an approximate time of 
10 p.m. for the sighting of 
Chilang Point, and they were 
beginning to get restive, con- 
stantly wanting to know how 
far they were off now, and 
what was the ship’s present 
position. 

Since the afternoon the 
weather had grown steadily 
worse; a stiff head-wind was 
blowing, and there were heavy 
confused seas running that took 
knots off the speed. It became 
evident that the ship could 
not reach Chilang Point by ten 
o’clock, and at each extension 
of time they got more angry 
and more suspicious. Then 
something occurred that deep- 
ened the suspicions infinitely, 
and caused things to assume 
a very ugly aspect. For a 
while all their lives were in the 
balance. The snap-gate was 
slammed to. Whether the chief 
had misunderstood the signal, 
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or somebody else in passing 
had closed it accidentally, I 
cannot say. 

A body of pirates came up 
to the mate jabbering in 
Chinese. They were very 
threatening, and the outlook 
was black. When he under- 
stood the cause of their annoy- 
ance, he did not need to feign 
to be annoyed about it. He 
was annoyed. It meant re- 
newed suspicion, a closer watch, 
and the total failure of his 
plan. He joined with the 
pirates in his maledictions, and 
feigned to give them every 
assistance to find the culprits. 
He was prepared to go to great 
lengths to pacify the pirates 
and remove suspicion from him- 
self. He and Hurst had been 
working hard ever since the 
ship was captured to lull sus- 
picion. Hurst had even yarned 
with them, and tried to make 
himself agreeable when he had 
the revolvers down his pants. 
It took an iron nerve to do it, 
but it was necessary. Beatty 
was quite prepared to give his 
best friend a hammering, or to 
stick him in irons, if necessary, 
to conciliate the pirates; but the 
chances are that he would not 
have had the opportunity. The 
pirates would have thrown him 
over the side if the culprit had 
been found. 

Crowbars were brought. The 
lock was smashed and the door 
prised open. No more could 
the snap-lock idea work. A 
counter-attack now must be 
against the whole crowd, and 
there were forty of them. 

Beatty had managed before 
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this to get the battleship attack 
scheme across to Hurst, but 
for long after the grille-door 
had been slammed communica- 
tion was impossible. Every- 
thing that was done was done 
under the vigilant eyes of 
double guards, who watched 
every movement and every 
expression of their faces. Whis- 
pering was impossible. The 
risk that the guards could speak 
English had to be taken. What- 
ever was said had to be said in 
wrong tones of voice, and with 
inappnopriate expression in the 
guise of short colloquies on 
the course or some other pavi- 
gational subterfuge. The 
guards were their faithful 
shadows. They now suspected 
treachery. There was some- 
thing in the air they could not 
define. Opportunities to speak 
at all were rare. Still in spite of 
all, at odd times, in queer 
ways, they managed to discuss 
the situation. They should 
have been up to Chilang Point 
by now, and the pirates’ rest- 
lessness was redoubled. How 
long would they be ? How was 
it that it had not been sighted 
by this? Were they trying to 
trick them? All these ques- 
tions were put time and time 
again. 

Mr Lapsley was chased back- 
wards and forwards. ‘Can 
they see Chilang Point yet? 
Tell them if they trick us they 
will die.” These and similar 
messages he was constantly 
translating for the pirate chief. 
They could not or would not 
understand that bad weather 
was keeping the ship back. 
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For everything that was said 
or done opportunities had to 
be made. The strain was be- 
ginning to tell. Hurst had 
kept himself bottled in all the 
afternoon and evening. 
will have to be done at Chilang 
Point if not before,’ he said. 
“There is no use waiting for 
a battleship now. It will be 
too late. After Chilang we 
shall be prisoners, and likely 
murdered.” 

Eventually they agreed that 
the words ‘“‘Chilang Point ”’ 
were to be the signal. Beatty 
was to concentrate their atten- 
tion on the light, and it needs 
concentrated attention to de- 
tect the loom of a distant light, 
especially for untrained eyes. 
Hurst was to brain them one 
after another as quickly as he 
could with the deep-sea lead. 
This was to be done quietly. 
They were then to down the 
sentry and release the Euro- 
peans from the captain’s room 
on the saloon deck, and after- 
wards to act according to in- 
spiration. In other words, it 
was Hurst’s original plan. 

Of course, this was not all 
fixed up as I have said it, but 
in bits as opportunity served. 
The night was now pitch black, 
and the weather was getting 
worse. Time wore slowly on. 

About half-past eleven they 
knew they were somewhere 
near the light, which might 
be sighted any time. 
tried to steal a march. Waiting 
till the two guards had turned 
their backs for a moment, he 
picked up the spare deep-sea 
lead which was used for keep- 
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ing the coconut matting down 
in windy weather, with the 
object of laying it on the table 
handy. No sooner had he got 
it in his fist than a guard 
whipped round and stood look- 
ing at him with his hand on 
his gun. Hurst nonchalantly 
straightened an imaginary ruck 
in the matting, and laid the 
lead down again. 

The guard for a few seconds 
was doubtful, but as Hurst 
went about his work in an 
innocent way he came to the 
conclusion that the young man’s 
intentions were entirely hon- 
ourable. Still he kept his eye 
on him after that. 

About twelve o’clock Beatty 
gave Hurst the tip that the 
loom of the light was just 
visible. Hurst went to the 
chart table and bent over the 
chart. This was the ready 
position. Lapsley was on the 
bridge, but did not know what 
was toward. Captain Pringle 
was also on the bridge watching 
for the light, but well away 
from the others ; he, too, knew 
nothing about the plot. Beatty 
called to the two guards. He 
pointed to where the loom of 
the light was just visible. He 
knew that they would not be 
able to see it, but he offered 
one of them his glasses. The 
three of them leant together 
over the rail, the pirates strain- 
ing their eyes to pick up the 
welcome light. 

On the words ‘“Chilang 
Point ’’ Hurst dropped the two 
guns into his pocket, crept 
silently forward, picked up the 
deep-sea lead, and, with a full- 
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armed sweep brought it down 
on the first pirate’s head. His 
skull cracked like an egg-shell, 
and he dropped like a log. 
Before Hurst could make the 
second swipe the other pirate 
had had time to look round in 
alarm, and instead of a direct 
blow where it would do most 
good, it glanced off. Neverthe- 
less the second man, too, dropped 
without a murmur, and Hurst 
thought they were both done 
for. Grabbing a revolver off 
one of the fallen pirates, he 
handed it to Captain Pringle, 
who had run out in alarm to 
see what was the matter. There 
was no time for explanatidns or 
courtesy. ‘Fight! Here’s a 
gun!” was all Hurst said, 
sticking a gun in the aston- 
ished old captain’s fist. The 
words were sufficient. A life- 
time spent in meeting the 
hazards and emergencies of the 
sea had rendered the old man 
able to take in an unusual 
situation at a glance, and meet 
it with the appropriate action. 
One glance at the grotesque 
postures of the dropped pirates 
was sufficient. He took the 
gun and guarded one approach. 
Hurst guarded the other. 

The thud of the blows and 
of the bodies hitting the deck 
had alarmed more than the 
old man. The pirate who was 
on guard over the Europeans 
deserted his post and ran up to 
- the bridge to investigate. Hurst 
dropped him with a_ shot. 
Beatty then ran down the 
steps and took the rifle off 
the pirate Hurst had shot, and 
all hands braced themselves 
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for the first rush. Beatty had 
still to free the Europeans, 
and the shot which was so 
necessary but so unfortunate 
had roused the ship and given 
the alarm. The fight against 
the pirates was on. 

Beatty ran to the skylight 
of the captain’s room and 
smashed it in. “Lock the 
door and get out through the 
skylight !”’ he yelled. In the 
meantime one of the pirates 
had come to life again. He 
was almost too weak to get 
up, but, raising himself with 
difficulty, he fired a shot at 
Captain Pringle without effect. 
Beatty immediately went for 
him with the rifle, clubbing 
him across the head with the 
butt. The man dropped, but 
was not done for. He fired 
another shot at Beatty, and 
again Beatty brought the rifle 
butt down on his head. This 
time the rifle broke off short 
at the stock, but the pirate, 
thinking that he was done and 
not wanting his gun to be used 
against his comrades, threw it 
over the side, and calling up 
some remarkable reserve of 
strength, with a skull that 
must have been fractured in 
two or three places, he jumped 
from the navigating bridge 
down to the deck. If the 
pirates had had a few more 
such resolute and courageous 
fighters, things might have gone 
badly with the little body of 
defenders. 

All this takes longer to relate 
than it did to act. It was 


only a matter of nine or ten 
Beatty immediately 


seconds. 
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went back and helped the 
party out through the skylight. 
The breakage of the rifle was 
a serious affair. <A rifle would 
have been a handy weapon, 
and Beatty was now without 
a firearm. Hurst was using 
two, however, one in each 
hand, so he gave one up to 
Beatty. By this time Orr, 
Duncan, and Lok were up on 
the bridge, and they could 
not get any arms until their 
comrades shot some more 
pirates. Madame Proklofieva 
was sitting in one corner of 
the bridge in stoic calm; nor 
for all the rest of that terrible 
night did she let out one 
squeak or betray any signs of 
fear. She was a brick through- 
out. Not until she was in the 
small boat leaving the burning 
ship did she—but that comes 
later on in the story. 

The defenders were all at 
their posts waiting for the first 
onslaught. An inspiration came 
to Orr—the boat-axes. Duncan, 
Orr, and Lok, the Chinese wire- 
less operator, got a boat-axe 
each, and disposed themselves 
to the best advantage. Only 
the chief was missing, and he 
had been trapped down below. 

They did not have long to 
wait for the first rush. The 
pirates came in force, shoving 
the chief engineer in front of 
them and using him as a 
shield. In the dark individuals 
could not be recognised, and 
he just sang out in time. Hurst 
and Beatty edged out along the 
rail, so that they could get 
side shots in at the man behind 
the chief. ‘Don’t fire until 
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you can’t miss them,” Captain 
Pringle commanded. “ Am- 
munition is scarce.” 

The two officers did some 
good shooting, and dropped 
the man behind the chief and 
several more. Unfortunately 
the chief was shot through the 
leg, and dropped. He no longer 
served as a shield for the 
pirates, who were driven off 
with many casualties. Out of 
this mélée the ship’s party got 
a quantity of ammunition and 
another gun. 

It was only then that any- 
body had time to notice the 
absence of Mr Lapsley. He 
was on the bridge when the 
counter-attack started, but now 
he had disappeared, and he 
was never seen again. Maybe 
for some purpose he had gone 
down to the lower deck, and 
been caught by the pirates. 
Whether he jumped over the 
side as the pirates allege, or 
was pushed over in revenge, 
will never be known. After 
the first shot was fired, to fall 
into the hands of the pirates 
was death. The most any one 
could hope for was a quick one. 

In the pitch dark the de- 
fenders awaited the next move 
of the pirates. In the first 
rush they had been unable to 
rescue the chief, and his fate 
was doubtful. So far as could 
be seen the pirates had cleared 
off, and taken him with them 
to be used again. The chief, 
however, had been more lucky. 
Breaking away from his cap- 
tors, he fled towards the engine- 
room, where the Chinese fire- 
men concealed him in the 
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bunkers. And I would just 
like at this point to pay a 
tribute to the Chinese crew. 
Their loyalty to their white 
officers would have done credit 
to the disciplined crew of a 
British warship. They were 
splendid throughout. Their 
allegiance never wavered, and 
certainly the chief engineer 
owes his life to the plucky 
action of his firemen. 

The next move was an at- 
tempt to surprise the little 
garrison from a new direction. 
The pirates clambered up the 
grilles and tried to edge along 
the boat deck, but here again 
they were frustrated. AS soon 
as a dark form became visible 
one of the defenders’ revolvers 
spat fire, and a pirate dropped. 
Again they tried a frontal 
attack, and hour after hour 
the grim fight went on. A new 
anxiety now came to the de- 
fenders. Their ammunition was 
down to the last few rounds. 
Not much longer could the 
pirates be kept at bay. They 
determined if the worst came 
to the worst to make their 
last stand with gun-butts and 
boat-axes. By the strangest 
of good-fortune, darkness, and 
the vile marksmanship of the 
pirates, up to now nobody had 
been wounded but the chief, 
and he had been wounded by 
his friends. 

After remaining for a while 
hidden in the coal bunker, the 
chief determined to reach the 
bridge and do his bit. Emerg- 
ing from his hiding-place, he 
scouted round, and, dodging 
from point to point, arrived 
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at the bridge ladder. Here 
his luck was dead out again. 
Up on the bridge it was the 
rule “ Shoot on sight,” and the 
second engineer, taking him 
for the vanguard of another 
attack by the pirates, shot 
him through the chest. Luckily 
the bullet missed the vital 
parts, and proved to be a flesh 
wound. Wounded in the thigh 
and the chest, the chief was 
a doubtful acquisition of 
strength, but Orr dressed his 
wounds from the medicine 
chest, and the chief took his 
corner. Under the excitement 
he was still able to fight. 

In the tarry blackness of the 
night, with the ship pitching 
and rolling like a dead thing 
on the sea, with her engines 
stopped for want of steam and 
oil in a wind of force six, 
surely never such a scene was 
witnessed as that. Each of 
the officers, under the general 
control of Captain Pringle, was 
acting more or less under his 
own responsibility. Seeing a 
form crouching at one of the 
approaches, Beatty rushed and 
brought the boat-axe he was 
wielding down on him, only 
to find it was the third en- 
gineer. Duncan shouted in 
time to deflect the aim, but 
not to avoid the blow, and the 
result was a badly bruised 
shoulder. Duncan had been 
straining his eyes in the dark- 
ness where he thought figures 
were moving, and he had 
planted himself in ambush 
where he could see without 
being seen. His vigilance was 
well rewarded soon after. 
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Framed in a doorway of the 
poop with an oil-lamp behind 
him appeared a pirate carrying 
two rifles and ammunition. 
With one lucky shot from his 
revolver Duncan dropped him. I 
say lucky because till this event- 
ful night Duncan had never 
fired. a revolver in his life, 
and the shot was a long shot 
for a good marksman, in broad 
daylight, on solid ground. 

In this way, everybody doing 
his best in his own way, the 
ship’s officers had held the 
bridge for three hours, and 
now their ammunition was fin- 
ished. About eleven pirates, 
as near as they could judge, 
had been accounted for, and 
their own losses were one man 
missing and one wounded. 

Would the pirates attempt 
another mass attack? How 
would empty guns go against 
full ones? Boat-axes against 
rifles? But the pirates had 
another idea. They had no 
idea the ammunition on the 
bridge was exhausted, and they 
had had enough of trying to 
rush the bridge and to creep 
there by stealth. They tried 
another plan now. 

Bringing up mattresses, waste, 
and any smoky inflammable 
material they could find, to- 
gether with tins of lamp-oil 
and kerosene, they started a 
fire under the bridge, with the 
object of smoking the defenders 
out of their position, or else 
suffocating them if they re- 
fused to abandon it. This was 
where luck came to the aid of 
the harassed ship’s officers. 

Fanned by the wind, the fire, 
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deliberately started, soon be- 
came a raging inferno. The 
flames roared and leapt from 
point to point of the tinder- 
dry wooden superstructure, and 
cleaved the black night. Over 
the noise of the wind, the 
crackling of wood, and the 
ominous roar, could be heard 
the terror-stricken cries of the 
women and children in the 
Chinese passenger accommoda- 
tion. 

The thick black smoke rolled 
over the defenders on the 
bridge, filling their lungs and 
blinding their eyes. The soot 
mingled with the sweat on 
their faces, and ran in murky 
rivulets off their chins. 

** Drop the anchors ! ”’ 
roared Captain Pringle through 
his megaphone. 

To the heartfelt relief of the 
desperate officers the order was 
obeyed. The bosun and his 
men let go the anchors, and 
the ship swung head to wind. 

The fire now swept from 
fore to aft and on to the 
pirates themselves. The flames 
roared through the alleyways, 
licking up all before them. 
Here and there portions of the 
upper deck fell in with a crash 
and added fresh fuel to the 
flames. The saloon took light, 
and soon became a furnace. 
The strong steel beams twisted 
up like so many bits of tin. 
Higher and higher leapt the 
flames. The deck of the lower 
bridge fell in, and the heat 
crumpled up the binnacle to a 
shapeless mass of metal. The 
flames licked about the navi- 
gating bridge directly above, 
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and set fire to the canvas 
wind-shield, but, for the mean- 
time, the master’s strategy had 
saved them from being burnt 
out. The gale carried the fire 
away from them, and the 
twisted steel girders supported 
their weight. 

By now the pirates had been 
driven on to the poop, and 
the dense black acrid smoke 
rolled on them and _ stifled 
them. The flames leapt higher 
than the funnel top, and ever 
and anon as a section of the 
superstructure fell in, a shower 
of sparks shot up like a foun- 
tain of golden spray. The ship 
rolled and pitched and tossed, 
a helpless log at the mercy of 
the sportive elements. 

In the greater danger that 
encompassed them the pirates 
were almost forgotten. The 
officers were marooned on a 
little island in a sea of fire, 
but there was no certainty 
that their haven would not 
be invaded. Every now and 
again some small part of their 
fortress became ignited, to be 
immediately beaten out. Once 
again the Chinese crew came 
to the rescue. The officers 
lowered buckets to them on 
the ends of log-lines, which 
they filled from the sea. The 
officers then hauled the buckets 
up, and doused the incipient 
flames. It was a _ constant 


fight, and their safety was the 
reward of unending vigilance 
and continuous effort. 

In the meantime the pirates’ 
position had become untenable. 
They had played their last 
card and lost. They asked for 


a parley, and this being granted, 
their spokesman suggested that 
a truce should be called, when 
the pirates would co-operate 
with the ship’s crew in putting 
out the fire. The officers were 
quite agreeable. The pirates, 
after a short colloquy, de- 
manded their arms as a sign 
of good faith, but the officers’ 
faith in human nature was at 
its lowest ebb. 

Again the pirates conferred. 
“Tf you will promise not to 
fire on us we will leave the 
ship,” they declared. 

The necessary undertaking 
was given. It would have 
been very difficult in any case 
without ammunition, but this 
was a thing the pirates fortun- 
ately did not know. 

Nine pirates left in the first 
boat, and with relief in their 
hearts the little party on the 
bridge saw it bobbing through 
the flame-reflecting sea on to 
outer darkness. The next party 
were more wise. They took 
with them two of the crew. 
The pirates were vanquished 
and driven off, but the fire 
that had saved the officers 
when their ammunition ran 
out was still to fight. 

Both boats had been taken 
off the poop deck, and all the 
other boats were in flames. 
All except one was burnt past 
hope of salvation, and into 
that stepped Hurst, Lok, Dun- 
can, and Mrs Proklofieva. It 
was lowered and secured to 
the ship by a painter, and the 
intention was to keep it for 
the evacuation of Chinese 
women and children. How- 
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ever, before the occupants had 
extinguished the burning gun- 
wales, the flames had burnt 
through the painter, and the 
boat drifted away in the dark- 
ness. The remaining four offi- 
cers, the passengers, and crew 
were left on a blazing ship on 
the high seas without a boat. 

Now commenced what proved 
to be the most arduous labours 
of that terrible night. Hour 
after hour they fought the 
flames. Passengers and crew, 
and even suspected pirates, 
cut off by the flames from their 
comrades, all worked under 
the direction of the perspiring 
smoke-grimed Europeans. Gone 
now was all terror, unquestion- 
ing the obedience. Foreign 
devils who could strike terror 
into a band of bloodthirsty 
pirates who outnumbered them 
six to one could do anything. 
They felt they were on the 
winning side. What was a 
fire, anyway? Perhaps on 
these queer foreign ships this 
was a common occurrence. 

They worked unceasingly at 
the hand-pumps, passing buc- 
kets in chain; even little tod- 
dlers carried water in tea-cups, 
and one venerable old dame 
solemnly hobbled backwards 
and forwards with a utensil 
that would have been more at 
home in a bedroom. The four 
officers were here, there, every- 
where, trying to prevent the 
fire from spreading, directing 
operations, working themselves 
and urging the others to greater 
effort. 

At last the welcome lights 
of a ship appeared, and, coming 
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to a stand-to three miles away, 
the hopes of the stricken crew 
soared high. Assistance at last. 
Perhaps the women and chil- 
dren would be taken off any- 
way, and their greatest anxiety 
removed. 

Then a thing occurred of 
which, aS a merchant service 
officer, I write with shame—a 
thing without parallel. The 
ship steamed away and left 
the blazing vessel with every 
soul aboard to its fate. Did 
they guess pirates? We may 
never know, but the incident 
was surely the worst blot on 
the glorious history of the 
mercantile marine. Under 
whatever flag she sailed, the 
people on board of her dis- 
graced it. 

It was with a sense of bitter 
disappointment and _ disgust 
that they carried on with their 
efforts. Fate seemed to be 
against them, and the terrible 
night was not yet through. It 
still wanted one hour to dawn. 

Whilst all hands were des- 
perately fighting the fire on 
the Sunning, the ship’s boat 
was scudding away under sail 
at three or four knots. Madame 
Proklofieva was sea-sick, and 
at any other time might have 
relied on sympathy from Hurst, 
but not now. For her own 
safety as well as theirs he bullied 
her unmercifully. “Bail!” 
was his order. ‘Let me 
alone!” said the poor lady, 
but Hurst shook her by the 
Shoulders and pushed her hat 
in her hands. “Bail with 
that!” he said, and in truth 
all hands had to bail for dear 
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life to keep the boat afloat. 
The sail gave the boat steerage 
way, and without steerage way 
they were doomed. Every 
operation had to be carried 
out in pitch darkness. Twice 
the mast broke, and each time 
Hurst succeeded in repairing 
it before they foundered. No 
sympathy was going that night. 
There was no time for it. The 
crowd on the Sunning were 
fighting the flames; they were 
fighting the wind and the sea. 
At last came the dawn, and 
never was dawn more eagerly 
awaited, but their troubles were 
not over. Just a couple of 
boat -lengths away was the 
boat of the pirates. ‘“‘ Let us 
ram them and fight with the 
hatchets,”’ said Hurst, but wiser 
counsels prevailed. ‘See if 
they put up a fight first,’ said 
one of the others. “If we 
go for them they’ll be para- 
lysed for a start,’’ said Hurst, 
but the judgment of his ship- 
mates was right. A night in 
an open boat had knocked all 
the fight out of the pirates. 
The boats drifted apart. 
Eventually a steamer was 
sighted. It was the s.s. Raven- 
sfjell, a Norwegian vessel. The 


steamer altered course. The 
boat had been seen. At last 
their trials were over. The 


lady never quite forgave Hurst 
for the unceremonious way she 
was bundled aboard. “Just 
like a sack of potatoes,” as 
she expressed it ; but boarding 
a ship from a small open boat 
in a heavy sea is never a very 
dignified proceeding, and per- 
haps Hurst and the others 
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were in a hurry. They had 
had a long day. 

The Ravensfjell signalled to 
Hong - Kong, and eventually 
H.M.S. Bluebell took the little 
party off and conveyed them 
to Hong-Kong. The Bluebell 
had quite a lot of passengers 
that trip, for they had picked 
up the occupants of pirate 
boat number two, all except 
one, that is, who, after ten- 
derly handing up a wounded 
brother pirate, dived into the 
sea and was drowned. The 
Bluebell had already been in 
action that day, for she had 
been to the assistance of the 
Sunning. But this puts us 
ahead of our story, for we 
left the stricken crew fighting 
the flames that stabbed the 
black night. 

The dawn that broke so 
hopefully to those in the small 
boat brought relief to those 
on the Sunning too. The 
crew and passengers were still 
working at top pressure. Any 
utensil that would hold water 
had been pressed into service. 
Everybody was doing his or 
her best with rice bowl, bucket, 
or dixie. But there on the 
horizon was a ship. It was 
the Kaiyo Maru, which steamed 
up and stood by. The first 
thing they did was to wireless 
the vessel’s plight to Hong- 
Kong, where the necessary steps 
could be taken. Next came 
the Genoa Maru, another Jap- 
anese ship, which stood by also. 
Full dawn brought H.MS. 
Bluebell. This put a bit of 
heart into the flagging energies 
of the Sunning officers, who 
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now felt that fate was not 
entirely against them. An hour 
or two later three ships of her 
own company were on the 
spot, the Kaying, Suiyang, and 
Shantung. 

The Shantung and the two 
Japanese boats were advised 
to proceed, as the assistance 
at hand was ample, and not 
until then did they go about 
their business. 

Beatty stood on the head of 
the poop and signalled to the 
Kaying to send a boat to the 
Bluebell for an armed guard. 
“Pirates — send for armed 
guard,” was his message. 

The master of the Kaying 
was a practical-minded man. 
“They’ve had pirates aboard, 
and the blighters have set 
fire to their ship,” he said. 
“Tl bet they’ve had nothing 
to eat for twenty-four hours. 
Send them a case of beer, Mr 
Thompson, and tell the steward 
to cut some sandwiches.” 

As it was still believed there 
were pirates aboard, the second 
mate, Mr Ramsey, and the 
second engineer, Mr Boagey, 
both strapped on their re- 
volvers' and went to lend a 
hand in any direction required. 
They rowed with the Chinese 
boat’s crew to the Bluebell, 
where they got a guard of 
marines, and proceeded to the 
scene of action. Mounting the 
rope ladder in that awful sea, 
which continually bashed the 
small boat up against the ship’s 
Side, proved a bit of a task to 
the unaccustomed Jonties, but 
when they got aboard they 
worked like heroes, and the 
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beer and sandwiches did not 
come amiss. It sizzled down 
human throats singing hymns, 
and was more precious than 
molten gold. It was worth a 
guinea a drop. 

Eventually the Kaying got 
a tow-rope off and commenced 
to tow the Sunning to port. 
The Bluebell departed to search 
for the missing three boats, 
leaving the marine guard to 
render what assistance it could 
on the Sunning. 

This took a load off the 
minds of the Sunning quartette. 
They had been worried lest 
their unarmed shipmates and 
the lady passenger should fall 
into the hands of the pirates. 
Their fate if they were taken 
to Bias Bay alive would be too 
horrible to think of. 

By the efforts of all on 
board, the marines working 
with the rest, the fire was 
kept confined to the midship 
superstructure, and the ship 
was saved. The Kaying and 
the Suiyang both attempted 
the difficult feat of towing 
the Sunning to port, but the 
weather was against them, and 
it became necessary to send 
for the company’s tug. The 
next day the Sunning arrived 
at Hong-Kong, still smoulder- 
ing. The officers had been 
working continuously at a high 
strain ever since the pirates 
took command, and were about 
all in, but they did their best 
when the police boarded to 
sort out the sheep from the 
goats, and nine men suspected 
of piracy were marked out and 
arrested. 
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The men had another ordeal 
to go through from the re- 
porters, and if in their ex- 
hausted condition they gave 
some erroneous impressions it 
is to be excused. They did 
not know the story themselves 
at that time, just what they 
had individually seen and done. 
All the rest was surmise. 

One of the reporters asked 
Orr, ‘“‘ Who was ‘the man’? ” 
Of course, Orr replied ‘‘ Captain 
Pringle,” for Captain Pringle 
had been “the man” ever 
since he had regained com- 
mand of the ship. 

The next morning the paper 
came out with a long report of 
how Captain Pringle single- 
handed had brained the two 
pirates and got the ship back. 
This was embarrassing to the 
gallant old chap, and when it 
was contradicted he suffered 
from an ill-informed disparage- 
ment in some quarters of the 
magnificent services herendered. 

There is no doubt that if it 
had not been for the courage 
and resource of Hurst the 
counter-attack would not have 
taken place, and if it had not 
been for the cool staff work 
and co-operation of Beatty it 
would not have been success- 
ful. When the others came 
into it they all worked to- 
gether with the precision of a 
trained football team. But 
one thing stands out beyond 
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all possibility of explaining 
away, and that is the total 
breakdown of every one of the 
anti-piracy regulations. Not 
one of them worked. The 
personal factor was the only 
one that counted. Even so, 
wonderful luck was necessary to 
make the resistance a triumph 
instead of a tragedy. 

How much longer are senti- 
mentalists at home going to be 
allowed to tie the hands of the 
British Navy? Give them a 
chance to do their job, and 
give us a chance to do our job, 
in peace and security. 

There is only one remedy 
for piracy. Evasions which 
are designed to make our Navy 
a still life study in toleration, 
and peaceful merchant seamen 
into Friday night and Saturday 
warriors, effect nothing. They 
jeopardise the lives of men who 
do the work, to spare the nobler 
feelings of them that talk about 
it. They do not mitigate, 
much less eradicate, the evil. 

If our humanitarian parlia- 
mentarians do not believe in a 
naval ship ever firing a gun in 
anger, they should build india- 
rubber ships to police China, 
and blow them up with hot 
air, and arm them with con- 
fetti guns, and man them with 
cardboard men, and then they 
can come out and have our 
jobs, for I and several more are 
coming home. 
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A PROSPECTING TRIP IN TASMANIA’S 
WILD WEST. 


BY P. ORMSBY LENNON, 


A WANDERING party of pros- 
pectors found payable osmi- 
ridium around the headwaters 
of the Adams River in January 
1925, but kept their discovery 
secret for many months. The 
news of their find, however, 
gradually leaked out, and 
caused public attention to be 
focussed on the potentialities 
of the discovery. Within a 
short time the new field began 
to boom, and a mad rush to 
Adams River set in, which 
continued for upwards of three 
months. The rush was the 
biggest of the kind ever re- 
corded in the annals of Tas- 
mania, and in many ways was 
strongly reminiscent of the gold 
rushes on the mainland of 
Australia in the old boom days. 
The new field proved to be 
fabulously rich, and vast quan- 
tities of the rare white metal 
were unearthed by lucky miners. 

It is a strange thing that 
most of the world’s supply of 
high-grade osmiridium comes 
from the ‘Wild West” of 
Tasmania—an island itself not 
quite as big as Scotland. 
Beyond the fact that the metal 
is found in the alluvial and 
detrital matter near outcrops 
of serpentine rock, nothing is 
really known as to its origin. 
It has never been found in the 
rock itself, so its occurrence is 
@ mystery to mineralogists. 


Osmiridium is largely used by 
manufacturers to tip the gold 
nibs of fountain pens. It is 
also employed to harden aero- 
plane bearings, &c. One of its 
component parts — osmium— 
forms the base for osmic acid, 
which is one of the most deadly 
poison gases known to science. 

The Adams River field is 
now the only one of any im- 
portance being worked in Tas- 
mania, and when that is ex- 
hausted, manufacturers will 
have to look elsewhere for 
supplies of the metal, unless, 
of course, another field is dis- 
covered there. At the com- 
mencement of the Tasmanian 
boom, the price ruling for 
osmiridium was nearly £33 per 
ounce Troy. The price or the 
future of osmiridium has noth- 
ing to do with this story beyond 
the fact that its then high value 
lured a fellow-prospector and 
myself out into the depths of 
the great terra incognita that 
lies to the west of Adams 
River, in the fond hopes that 
we would discover a new and 
valuable field, which hopes, 
unfortunately, were not real- 
ised. 

I had gone out to the field 
at the beginning of the rush, 
and had “fossicked” and 
mined with a small measure 
of success until the following 
December, when I found my- 
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self claimless, and not likely 
to obtain another piece of 
ground. Every available inch 
of payable ground was 
“pegged ” and rooted up just 
as if a vast colony of wild pigs 
had been suddenly turned loose 
there. Finding another man 
in a similar position to myself, 
we put our heads together, 
and decided to make a break 
out westward to the little- 
known Hamilton Range, which 
lay, as the crow flies, about 
forty miles out towards the 
coast. There were vague 
rumours that a big serpentine 
outcrop threaded its way along 
the eastern flanks of the range, 
and to us this spelt that doubly 
magic word—osmiridium. 

The country around the 
Adams River is covered with 
dense and almost impenetrable 
forests and marshes, and is in 
one of the wildest and most 
inhospitable parts of the West- 
ern Tasmanian bush. In win- 
ter it is subject to a torrential 
rainfall, interspersed with fierce 
snowstorms and _ blizzards, 
which make life almost un- 
bearable; not that there was 
any life there until osmiridium 
was found, except for the mar- 
supial wolves and other strange 
denizens of those ancient waste- 
lands. Fitzgerald, a diminutive 
timber - milling township, lies 
over the ranges to the east 
some thirty miles away, and 
a sorry thirty miles it was then, 
too. A narrow track, over 
knee-deep in mud, led out from 
there to the field, and so bad 
was it that pack-horses could 
only get out part of the way, 
leaving the osmiridium “ dig- 
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gers’ to pack their goods on 
their backs for the remainder 
of the distance. 

The area between Adams 
River and the west coast is 
rougher still, consisting mainly 
of a series of rugged mountain 
ranges stretching from north 
to south. The valleys and 
table-lands in between are cov- 
ered with almost impenetrable 
forest and scrub, alternated 
occasionally by monotonous 
stretches of swampy button- 
grass plains. This great terra 
incognita west of the osmi- 
ridium field comprises an area 
of over 4000 square miles, prac- 
tically one-sixth the size of 
the whole of Tasmania. A 
few exploration tracks, some 
of them over sixty years old, 
have been made through it 
in different directions, but few 
of these were of a permanent 
nature. Consequently, most of 
them have become overgrown 
with scrub and littered with 
fallen timber. In many places 
it is a matter of great difficulty 
to distinguish a track from the 
surrounding bush, the only in- 
dication being an occasional 
“blaze”? or axe-mark on a 
tree. As most of these blazes 
are covered over with a layer 
of new bark, or are obliterated 
by the parasitic mosses which 
thrive in the depths of the 
forests, the prospector generally 
finds it easier to hew out his 
own track with axe and slash- 
hook. At present it is only 
possible to penetrate this wilder- 
ness during the summer months, 
for at other times the rivers are 
in full flood and quite im- 
passable, while snow lies deep 
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across the mountain ranges 
and elevated plateaux. 

On expeditions into this Tas- 
manian “‘ Never Never ”’ every- 
thing has to be hand-packed, 
for it is a sheer impossibility 
to take horses through the type 
of country to be traversed. 
The average prospector “humps 
a swag” weighing from be- 
tween 70 to 100 Ib., and, need- 
less to say, only necessaries 
are carried. The food supply 
generally consists of bacon, 
flour, oatmeal, and tea; while 
a blanket apiece, a small tent 
and fly, slash-hooks, axes, mat- 
tocks, picks, shovels, prospect- 
ing dishes, a couple of “ billies ” 
and a frying-pan, make up the 
rest of the equipment. 

Travelling is slow and ardu- 
ous work, and in open country 
ten miles a day is considered to 
be really good going. In 
scrubby and timbered areas it 
is not possible to do anything 
like this, for prospectors con- 
stantly have to set down their 
packs and hew out a track of 
their own. In the beds of 
horizontal scrub that are en- 
countered in parts, a mile only 
may be covered in a day’s 
march. The ground is often 
littered with the trunks of 
fallen forest monarchs, and it 
is no easy matter to scale 
these, for they are often eight 
or ten feet high. Prospecting 
work in Tasmania is perhaps 
more difficult than in any other 
part of the world, only those 
possessing an iron constitution 
being able to stand the rough 
life and the hardships involved. 

It was now getting on for 
the middle of the Antipodean 
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summer, 80 as soon as Christmas 
was Over we made final arrange- 
ments for our trip into the back 
country. We kept our move- 
ments as secret as possible, for 
old Warwick Castle, my com- 
panion, was a well-known west 
coast prospector who had made 
many a good find of mineral in 
his day, and if it were known 
that he had his eye on a place, 
there were many claimless 
“diggers? who would have 
dogged our footsteps just on 
the offchance of our “ striking 
it rich.”” So one fine morning, 
just before day- break, we 
sneaked out of camp with a 
weighty swag apiece, and took 
them to a place about four 
miles out in the direction we 
intended taking. We then sus- 
pended them with a length of 
rope from the branches of a 
leather-wood tree so that the 
pestilential tiger-cats could not 
interfere with them, and then 
we returned to camp without 
exciting any comment. The 
next morning we packed up 
two more swags, and like the 
Arabs we folded up our tents 
and as silently stole away, 
leaving the rest of the camp 
still enwrapped in the arms of 
Morpheus. 

That night we did not trouble 
to unroll our packs, but lay 
down as we were, sans blankets 
and sans tent, beneath a grove 
of giant Tasmanian tree-ferns, 
the Dicksonia Antarctica of 
botanists, but the “old man” 
fern of outbackers. I rather 
missed my camel-hair rug, but 
Warwick being one of the 
hardy old pioneer type, scorned 
the notion of such a luxury 
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on a fine summer’s night, so 
perforce I, out of very shame, 
was compelled to emulate his 
example. I know now, how- 
ever, why so many of these 
old prospectors suffer from 
rheumatism—they are apt to 
be much too Spartan in their 
mode of living. ‘That even- 
ing our meal was extremely 
frugal, and only consisted 
of some stale ‘“‘ damper,” ? 
for we could not find any 
water to make tea with, al- 
though we could hear the roar 
and thunder of the Adams 
River Falls in the distance. 
The chances were that, had 
we gone in search of the pre- 
cious fluid, we should have got 
bushed, as it was now quite 
dark, and a myrtle forest is a 
place one cannot wander about 
in at night. Warwick, being 
versed in bush-lore, promptly 
set to work, and dug a hole 
in the damp spongy ground 
farther down the gully, saying 
that it would be full of water 
in the morning. It was; but 
even the liberal fistful of tea 
we threw in the billy could 
not disguise its nasty peaty 
flavour, and but for our raging 
thirst we could not have stom- 
ached it. This was only the 
first of many waterless nights. 
It was either a feast or a famine. 
One night we would be camped 
on the edge or perhaps the 
summit of a bleak, windswept, 
and waterless range, while the 
next might find us in the 
depths of a slimy odoriferous 
swamp, crawling with leeches, 
and alive with great black 
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mosquitoes, with the water 
oozing up through our blankets 
and soaking us through and 
through. This is one of the 
many unpleasantnesses asso- 
ciated with prospecting in new 
country, and is quite unavoid- 
able, for when prospectors are 
“on the wallaby,” they have 
to pitch camp wherever night 
overtakes them, unless they 
are out for the pleasure of the 
thing, which we were not. 

The large fire we had made 
died down towards the small 
hours, and I woke up feeling 
exceedingly cold. Throwing a 
couple of myrtle logs on to the 
glowing embers, and poking 
them up into a cheery blaze, 
I was about to compose myself 
to further slumbers when I 
suddenly noticed what appeared 
to be a number of greenish- 
glowing eyes staring down at 
us from different points in the 
velvety ring of blackness that 
lay beyond the small halo of 
light cast by the fire. Thinking 
they were cats or ringtail 
opossums, I seized a small log 
and hurled it at the nearest 
glow; but neither it nor any 
of the others made any move- 
ment, still looking down on us 
with that unwinking basilisk 
stare. Getting annoyed, I 
strode forward to investigate, 
only to find that my cats and 
*possums were small luminous 
green fungi which adhered to 
the trunks of the surrounding 
trees. 

The stars were fading, and 
a light dawn wind had com- 
menced to rustle through the 
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feathery branches of the myrtles 
by the time we finished a hastily 
snatched breakfast of milkless 
tea and damper, and once more 
“hit the trail.” As we had 
two swags apiece, each of which 
weighed about 75 Ib., our 
method of progression was to 
keep plodding onwards until 
mid-day, when we would halt 
and dump our cumbersome 
burdens, returning for the packs 
we had left at our last camping- 
place. It was back-breaking 
work; to advance even five 
miles a day to our goal entailed 
a journey of fifteen miles, ten 
of which were accomplished 
with packs on our backs. The 
apology for a track we were 
following was charted on the 
maps as “ Marriott’s Track.” 
It was really not a track at all, 
but merely a series of blazes 
marked on the trees to indicate 
the line of route that Marriott, 
an old bushman, had cut when 
doing work for Government 
some twenty-five years previ- 
ously. The “track” was a 
regular snake-walk, crossing the 
lower reaches of the Adams 
River in a zig-zag fashion at 
least ten times, when once only 
would have been sufficient. 
Exploration tracks in Tas- 
mania are nearly always like 
this; the men who mark them 
out generally head for the 
highest hill in sight, taking it 
as a landmark, and cutting 
towards it regardless of what 
obstacles are in the way. Had 
old Bob Marriott been alive, 
his ears would have tingled at 
the uncomplimentary things we 
said about his track. He was 
a famous bushman in his day, 
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but he certainly could not make 
a track let alone even marking 
one out. 

The Adams River down in 
these parts was a muddy un- 
pleasant-looking stream of vary- 
ing width, which flowed rapidly 
through a gloomy tunnel of 
verdure formed by the inter- 
lacing branches of the giant 
myrtles lining each bank. Its 
muddy condition was due to 
the tailings from the myriad 
osmiridium claims which were 
being worked about its head- 
waters. The discoloured tor- 
rent bubbled and swirled and 
eddied in a sickening fashion 
around and over the litter of 
decayed and rotting tree-trunks 
which had toppled over from 
the suffocating tangle of vege- 
tation that grew down to its 
very brim. We, however, found 
no difficulty in crossing it, for 
there were numerous fallen trees 
which reached from bank to 
bank, making excellent natural 
bridges. 

The scenery in this great 
forest was magnificent. Under 
the spreading arms of the 
myrtles and giant gum-topped 
stringy barks, enormous speci- 
mens of the “old man” ferns 
threw out their graceful droop- 
ing fronds; while here and 
there long sinuous shoots of 
horizontal scrub thrust their 
octopus-like tentacles over the 
dark green undergrowth of cat- 
head and umbrella fern, as 
though they were endeavouring 
to ensnare some passer - by. 
Brightly coloured lichens stood 
out in gaudy relief against the 
moss - clad tree-trunks, and 
where a fugitive shaft of the 
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sun struck downwards on the 
delicate green tracery of the 
graceful leatherwoods and 
celery-top pines which clustered 
beneath the bigger trees, the 
effect was as of a dream of 
fairyland. Both eucalypti and 
myrtles grew to an enormous 
height, and the thickness of 
their boles exceeded anything 
that was to be seen in the 
eastern section of the island. 
They shot upwards in stately 
colonnades, and when they had 
reached a bewildering height, 
their side-branches coalesced to 
form one great matted roof of 
verdure. 

Had I seen a Piltdown man 
come creeping down these dim 
green forest aisles I should not 
have felt surprised, for his 
appearance would have been 
in no way at variance with this 
weird primeval scenery, that 
probably looks to-day just as 
it did thousands and thousands 
of years ago. 

Occasionally a kangaroo or 
wallaby would come hopping 
stealthily through the scrub, 
but catching sight of us, would 
wheel madly, and go bounding 
and crashing away as if all 
the devils in hell were hot in 
pursuit. 

It is a remarkable thing that 
Australia, and particularly Tas- 
mania, have not advanced like 
other countries. Some tre- 
mendous natural upheaval has 
cut them off from the rest of 
the world, arresting their de- 
velopment at a very early stage 
in their history, and leaving 
both their fauna and their 
flora unchanged. One gets this 
impression in the west of Tas- 
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mania more than anywhere 
else. The silence of ages seems 
to hang heavily over its lonely 
mountains of Archzan schists 
and its wild forests, which still 
withstand the advances of the 
settler. The only inhabitants 
of this inhospitable wilderness 
are anachronisms—strange mar- 
supial carnivora, and other ani- 
mals which one and all belong 
to a day when the Old World 
was young. 

We pressed on slowly but 
surely, and brought all our 
gear up to the banks of the 
Boyd River late the following 
afternoon. We could have trav- 
elled much faster had we been 
able to discern all the blazes 
on the trunks of the trees, but 
many of them were covered 
over with moss, and others had 
completely disappeared because 
the trees bearing them had 
fallen. In such forests when a 
tree topples over it generally 
brings twenty others down with 
it, and the result is a most 
frightful chaos of trunks and 
branches, through and over 
which one has to hack a path. 
One minute we were crawling 
on hands and knees under logs 
and shoots of horizontal scrub, 
while the next we were clamber- 
ing over the huge rotting trunks 
of gums and myrtles, and ham- 
pered as we were with our 
heavy packs, it was a weari- 
some task. So rotten were 
many of these fallen trees that 
we constantly sank knee-deep 
in the decayed wood, which 
frequently resembled a nasty 
yellow viscous jelly. The stench 
of this woody putrescence was 
simply villainous, but it satis- 
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factorily accounted for the 
swarms of great brown hairy 
blow-flies that pestered with 
their unwelcome attentions, and 
the buzz of whose wings filled 
the forest with a monotonous 
droning like the beat of a 
distant surf. 

The Boyd River much re- 
sembled the Adams, but its 
waters, although brown and 
discoloured by reason of the 
button-grass country through 
which it flowed, were much 
clearer, and we observed several 
huge green fresh-water lobsters 
crawling about in its shallows. 
Had we had the time to spare 
we should have made an extem- 
pore lobster-pot, and endeav- 
oured to lure a few of these 
wily crustaceans into our camp 
billy. They were so big, how- 
ever, that we should have had 
to cook them by instalments, 
for a billy as big as a kerosene 
tin would have been necessary 
to boil one of them whole. 
Wallaby and kangaroo were so 
numerous here that they kept 
me awake half the night. They 
would come pounding along 
through the scrub, halting sud- 
denly when they saw the red 
glow of our fire. There they 
would stop, thumping heavily 
on the ground like so many 
startled rabbits, but as soon 
as they heard old Warwick’s 
unmusical nasal symphony they 
would take fright and go bound- 
ing away, making noise enough 
to awake the dead. They never 
woke up Warwick, though ; 
nothing short of an earthquake 
would have done that. 

We had set several ‘‘springer ”’ 
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snares on the previous after- 
noon, all of which the ‘roo and 
wallaby studiously avoided. We 
only managed to catch a grizz- 
led old ‘‘ badger ’—the bush- 
man’s name for the wombat, 
an animal about the size of a 
small merino sheep, and not 
unlike a diminutive bear in 
appearance. We knocked him 
on the head and skinned him, 
for badger meat is not un- 
palatable, closely resembling 
beef in flavour and appearance. 
This particular badger was a 
seasoned and scarred old vet- 
eran. Mainly composed of 
gristle and bone, his carcase 
tried our teeth sorely. We 
found a tiger-cat’s leg in one 
of the other snares. As soon 
as the nasty little brute had 
found himself caught, he had 
promptly set to and chewed his 
imprisoned leg off, thus making 
good his escape. Why these 
pests are called cats is a 
mystery. They do not look 
in the least like any of the 
feline species, nor are they even 
related thereto, being carnivor- 
ous marsupials. The first 
settlers in Australia must have 
been very unimaginative people, 
for they have christened a large 
proportion of both the in- 
digenous fauna and flora of 
the country after English ani- 
mals and plants. Thus we 
have the native ‘‘cherry,’’ which 
is not a cherry at all, nor does 
it even resemble such a thing. 
Then there are the “cats,” 
“badgers,” and so on. It is 
a wonder the kangaroo was not 
called a native deer. 

We continued our journey in 
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a like manner for several days, 
the weather keeping fine and 
cloudless. Crossing the wide 
and undulating button-grass- 
clothed Denison Plains and 
the Wedge River, we got into 
very hilly broken country, in 
which steep razor-backed ranges 
predominated. The tops of 
these were capped with dazzling 
white outcrops of weathered 
schist, which in the distance 
gave them the appearance of 
being covered with snow. Our 
troubles were only just be- 
ginning. We had now given 
up trying to follow Marriott’s 
“Track,” which looked so 
grand and imposing on the 
Government chart, as we found 
it was but a snare and 
a delusion. So getting our 
axes and slash-hooks unlim- 
bered, we cut out a route of 
our Own as we went along, 
using our compasses and com- 
mon-sense to guide us on our 
westward journey. Warwick 
was a wonderful old bushman, 
possessing an uncanny sense of 
orientation, and he never was 
out of his bearings, even in the 
densest of forests, where I 
always got a bit fogged. 

We struck a thick patch of 
bauera scrub on the western 
fall of one of the ranges we 
crossed, and spent an unpleas- 
ant couple of hours fighting 
our way through it. Bauera is 
a sub-Alpine shrub, which with 
horizontal enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the especial terror 
of Tasmanian explorers. It is 
a light green bush with soft 
verticillate leaf whorls and love- 
ly sprays of pink and white 
blossoms. Usually it varies 
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between 3 to 10 feet in height, 
but more often the latter. It 
is too green to burn and too 
tangled and tough to cut. The 
only way satisfactorily to nego- 
tiate it is to throw yourself 
upon it and roll, trusting to the 
guardian angel who looks after 
prospectors and other such 
mentally deficient folk that 
you do not happen on a snake, 
or finish up ignominiously in 
a sunken creek. 

When we had finished rolling 
and floundering across this par- 
ticular bed—just like a pair of 
stranded fish,—we halted for 
a time to remove numerous 
partially gorged leeches from 
our persons. We might have 


saved ourselves the trouble, 
for we had to cross a worse 
bed of it in the valley below, 


when we had to repeat the 
process all over again. Feeling 
exhausted after our violent 
gymnastics, we decided to strike 
camp straight away fand go 
back on the morrow for our 
other two swags. The scrub 
was so thick here that we had 
to cut out a space to light a 
fire and to lie down on. The 
ground was just like a great 
sponge, and water oozed up 
everywhere. We, however, cut 
a number of “old man” fern 
fronds, and laid them out 80 
as to serve aS an extempore 
mattress ; then felling a tallow- 
wood tree, we soon had a roar- 
ing fire going. 

That night when we were 
making the usual two days’ 
supply of ‘‘ johnny cakes,” a 
number of tiger-cats came nos- 
ing round, doubtless attracted 
by the smell of the cooking. 
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One of these, more daring than 
his mates, came right up to the 
fire, when I managed to lay 
him out with an axe. He was 
an ugly little beast about the 
size of a small fox-terrier, with 
a sharp rat-like head well sup- 
plied with needle-like teeth. 
His fur, however, was rather 
pretty, being of a dark brown 
colour, and covered with several 
white spots. Some creature 
paid us a visit during the small 
hours—either another cat or 
a Tasmanian devil, for when 
we woke in the morning we 
found to our consternation that 
about ten pounds of our trea- 
sured bacon had disappeared. 
We had packed the stores in 
between us for the sake of 
safety, but I, having wrapped 
myself from head to foot in 
the fly and Warwick doing 
likewise in the tent, so as to 
keep the leeches at bay, it 
would have been an easy matter 
for anything to have paid us 
a visit without our being aware 
of it. 

More than once that night 
we heard the crashing noise 
made by roo and wallaby as 
they bounded through the scrub, 
hotly pursued by one or more 
marsupial wolves, or “tigers ”’ 
as they are commonly called. 
We knew that they were 
“tigers,” for they occasionally 
gave vent to a hoarse coughing 
yelp as they trailed their quarry. 
We also saw their splay-footed 
pads in the soft mud near the 
creek on the morrow. These 
“tigers” are strange beasts, 
and are extinct in the more 
Open country to the east of 
the island, now only being 
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found in the rough western 
highlands. They are covered 
with stripes not unlike those 
on a tiger, hence their name. 
As a rule they are cowardly 
beasts, and I have heard old 
prospectors say they will only 
attack a man if he happens to 
be injured and helpless. The 
fossil remains of the “ tiger” 
have been found on the main- 
land of Australia, but for some 
reason or other they became 
extinct in very ancient times. 
We are never likely to know 
what caused their mysterious 
disappearance, but some people 
are of the opinion that the 
dingo—a much later arrival— 
exterminated them. 

It was well that the night 
had been fine, and that we did 
not have to pitch the tent, for 
had we been unable to utilise 
both it and the fly as wrap- 
pings, we would have spent a 
night of torment with the 
leeches. There were myriads 
of these unpleasant little blood- 
suckers crawling over our cover- 
ings when we unswathed our- 
selves in the morning, and we 
had quite a task to shake them 
off our gear. 

The weather now turned to 
rain, and when we reached the 
Gordon River at the point we 
intended to cross, we found it 
to be in full flood and quite 
impassable, so we were com- 
pelled to pitch camp and wait 
patiently for the waters to 
subside. We had noticed noth- 
ing of especial interest between 
here and the camp in the bauera 
swamp, except that we crossed 
a fair-sized tributary of the 
Gordon which was not marked 
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on the chart, and which rose 
away in the heavily-timbered 
country to the south. It had 
already taken us ten days in 
getting down thus far. 

The Gordon is the largest 
and most beautiful of all the 
rivers in Tasmania, and rises 
in the foot-hills of the King 
William Range, not far from 
Lake St Clair. Quite large 
vessels can come up for about 
thirty miles past Kelly’s Basin, 
where the river debouches into 
the sea, but as soon as Pyramid 
Island is reached, the country 
becomes broken and gorgy. 
After this point the Gordon is 
absolutely unnavigable, being 
nothing but a series of swift 
and treacherous rapids inter- 
spersed by occasional stretches 
of deep and placid water which 
look like small inland fjords. 
It was about 150 yards wide 
at the place where we intended 
crossing, each bank being 
clothed with heavy forest, which 
sloped down from the bare 
schist-capped hills which lay 
not far back. The remains of 
the old South Gordon Govern- 
ment pack-track, which led 
down here from Tyenna, a little 
settlement about sixty miles 
to the east, were easily dis- 
cernible on our side of the river. 
It had evidently been a good 
enough track when made 
twenty years previously, but 
was now, however, in a bad 
state of disrepair, being much 
overgrown with manuka scrub 
and littered with fallen timber. 
Needless to say, it was quite 
impassable for horse traffic. 

We had to wait three days 
for the river to subside, so we 
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spent most of this time pros- 
pecting in the country at the 
rear, but we were not rewarded 
by as much as even a single 
“colour” of osmiridium or 
gold. We also set several snares 
and managed to catch a bit of 
game, which helped us to eke 
out our steadily waning supply 
of food. On such trips pros- 
pectors seldom carry guns, for 
they are cumbersome and ham- 
per progress in scrubby country. 
We caught a monster eel on a 
dead -line one night, which 
proved to be quite good eating. 
Warwick also dug out an 
echidna—a native porcupine— 
one day, and rolling it in damp 
clay he baked it in the hot 
ashes of our fire. The ’pine was 
@ most repulsive-looking crea- 
ture, but it tasted much better 
than it looked. On such occa- 
sions hunger always acts as 
a@ good sauce. 

Once when out prospecting 
we got a glimpse of a giant 
“old man” forester kangaroo 
that must at least have been 
seven feet high. Immediately 
he saw us he fled, clearing 15 
or 20 feet at a bound. This 
species of kangaroo is almost 
extinct, and I was very glad 
to have had the opportunity 
of seeing one, for it is a chance 
which I probably will never 
have again. 

The weather having cleared 
up, the river was not very long 
in sinking to its normal level. 
There is one good point about 
the rivers in the west of Tas- 
mania: although they flood 
with astonishing rapidity after 
rain, they run down almost as 
quickly, on account of the 
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sudden drop in the elevation 
as they get nearer the coast. 
For all that they are treacher- 
ous and undependable, as we 
were to find to our cost later on. 

Pitching a small extra fly 
that we had, we hung up a 
bag of gear from the ridge- 
pole underneath, so as to keep 
it out of harm’s way, and thus 
managed to reduce our burdens 
to one very heavy swag apiece. 
Then we started out for the 
ford, which happened to be a 
narrow ledge of rock covered 
with rounded water-worn stones 
which crossed the river diagon- 
ally, shelving precipitously on 
each side into deep water. Each 
cutting a stout stave to assist 
us in our passage over, we 
plunged knee-deep into the 
swirling torrent. It was a 
nerve -racking task, for the 
water was so discoloured that 
it was impossible for us to see 
where we were walking. When 
I did look down at the boiling 
maelstrom which eddied and 
danced away beneath me, I 
felt quite giddy. I had just 
about reached the middle of 
the river when I trod on a 
slippery water - worn boulder, 
which felt like polished glass. 
Losing my balance, I plunged 
forward wildly, and went under 
with a mighty splash. The cur- 
rent started rolling me over and 
over, but because of the bulky 
swag fastened to my back, I 
could not regain my feet. I 
felt myself being rolled into 
gradually deepening water. 
Warwick, however, dashed for- 
ward to my aid, and catching 
hold of a loose strap on my 
Swag which happened at that 
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moment to be uppermost, he 
hauled me back to shallower 
water. Then giving a mighty 
heave, he pulled me to my 
feet. For a few seconds we 
stood in that racing torrent, 
staggering and swaying about 
like a pair of drunken men 
before we could regain our 
equilibrium. Had he been a 
moment later nothing could 
have saved me, for the swag 
strapped to my back must have 
weighed fully 80 lb., and it 
would have dragged me down 
like a stone to the bottom of 
the river. 

Finally making our way 
across to the opposite bank 
of the river, we thankfully 
discarded our packs, I to wring 
out my dripping clothes, and 
Warwick to enjoy a well-earned 
smoke. By great good-fortune, 
my companion happened to 
be carrying our scanty supply 
of flour, so it was therefore 
saved from destruction. The 
entire contents of my pack 
were saturated with Gordon 
water, but it luckily contained 
nothing of an easily damaged 
nature beyond a few ounces of 
tobacco, which I spread out 
and dried in the sun. 

Later on in the day we 
reached the Denison River, 
another tributary of the Gor- 
don, and here we pitched our 
camp. 

According to our Government 
sketch-maps we were now only 
about twelve miles from the 
district in which we wished to 
conduct prospecting operations. 
Rising before daybreak the 
following day, we packed up 
about ten days’ provisions, leav- 
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ing a bundle of our gear sus- 
pended from the branch of a 
tree. Then once again we 
turned our face westward. No 
trouble was experienced in cross- 
ing the swiftly-flowing Denison 
River, because a huge myrtle 
had conveniently fallen from 
one bank to another, thus mak- 
ing a fine natural bridge. There 
was a regular beaten pad across 
this tree-trunk, which evidently 
was much used as a bridge by 
the wild denizens of the neigh- 
bourhood. The many-clawed 
impressions of wombats’ paws 
and the peculiar bird-like three- 
toed tracks of kangaroo and 
wallaby could be seen every- 
where in the soft mud in the 
swamp on the other side of 
the river. 

Forcing our way with diffi- 
culty through huge thickets of 
dew-drenched manuka scrub, 
which almost barred our pro- 
gress forward, we at length 
reached the summit of a steep 
razor-backed hill covered with 
ragged clumps of button-grass 
and dwarfed ti-tree, through 
which occasional outcrops of 
inverted schist strata thrust 
their bleached and comb-like 
heads. Panting and breathless, 
we flung ourselves down on the 
wet ground, and took stock of 
the country which lay to the 
west. 

The rays of the morning sun 
had just begun to gather 
strength, and were gradually 
dispersing the white mists which 
still enshrouded the hills and 
forests ahead of us. At the 
back, like a huge wall, rose up 
the gaunt precipitous sides of 
the Hamilton Range, obscuring 
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all farther vision westward. 
Standing out in bold relief 
against the Range, an isolated 
cone-shaped mountain shot up- 
wards from a dense forest of 
pale grey eucalypti. Its slant- 
ing sides, completely devoid 
of all vegetation, were covered 
with bare outcrops of white 
schist, which glistened like 
drifts of snow in the bright 
morning sunshine. Standing 
there, alone and solitary, amid 
the silence of the eternal bush, 
it might have been sacred Fuji, 
away in far-off Japan. 

While thus meditating, my 
thoughts were suddenly brought 
down to earth again by my 
extremely practical friend War- 
wick, who informed me in 
measured tones that we had 
only come out in pursuit of an 
ignis fatwus—a mythical out- 
crop of serpentine rock,—which 
at any rate had no existence 
on the eastern flanks of the 
Hamilton Range. Asking him 
why he was so certain there 
was none of this rock in the 
district, he informed me that 
in all his experience he had 
never known it to occur in 
country covered with big tim- 
ber similar to that which lay 
ahead. He went on to say 
that wherever this intrusive 
belt of grey-green rock cropped 
up, the forest trees became 
small and stunted, on account 
of the absence of any subsoil 
from which they could extract 
sufficient nutriment. And so 
it proved eventually. Anyhow, 
having come so far, we decided 
to push on and make perfectly 
sure. We might, however, have 
saved ourselves the trouble. 
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The character of the country 
now underwent a complete 
change. Range after range of 
knife-edged foot-hills ran paral- 
lel with the Hamilton Range. 
These were bisected with deep 
gorges and ravines, through 
which turbulent rapidly-flowing 
creeks took their course south- 
ward towards the Gordon. The 
majority of these gullies were 
clothed with an almost im- 
penetrable tangle of horizontal 
scrub, palm-like pandanus trees 
and mountain laurel, the latter 
being better known to the 
bushman as ‘stink wood.” 
When cut it gave forth a most 
unpleasant odour, strongly re- 
miniscent of the evil-smelling 
durian fruit—a product of the 
Far East. One morning I in- 
advertently stirred the break- 
fast porridge with a twig torn 
off a laurel. It taught me a 
lesson to be more careful in 
future, because the sap it 
exuded rendered our billy of 
“pburgoo’”’ almost uneatable. 
Had we not been somewhat 
short of provender, we certainly 
would not have eaten it; but 
holding our noses, we gulped it 
down quickly, just as one might 
take a dose of castor oil. 

As we progressed, the beds 
of horizontal scrub grew worse 
and worse. This dreadful 
species of plant is peculiar to 
the west of Tasmania, and is 
dreaded by travellers in the 
regions outback. As a rule, it 
is only found on the damp 
western slopes of mountains, 
where there is little or no sun- 
Shine. This so-called “scrub ” 
is in reality a tall slender tree, 
often growing to a height of 
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60 feet or more. When it 
reaches a certain stage of its 
development, it seems to be- 
come top-heavy, and bearing 
down to the ground, again 
takes root, like the banyan of 
the tropics. From there it 
throws out secondary and ter- 
tiary branchlets, which behave 
in a like manner to the parent 
stem and carry on the vicious 
cycle. The inevitable result is 
the formation of a chaotic 
mass of tentacle-like limbs, 
which is almost impossible to 
break through. In fact, the 
only way in which we were 
able to negotiate beds of this 
scrub was to walk along the 
top of it, often at a height of 
10 or 15 feet from the ground. 
We had to be very careful 
when doing this, because these 
tentacles of horizontal were 
generally clothed with a thick 
velvety covering of damp green 
moss, which made it difficult 
to tell a rotten limb from a 
sound one. A fall from such 
a height might easily result in 
a broken neck. 

These beds of horizontal scrub 
are eerie places, shunned by 
both bird and beast, and pos- 
sessed of a brooding silence 
that is almost terrifying. They 
are the kind of places encoun- 
tered in nightmares. 

Eventually pitching our fly 
at the driest spot to be found 
on a very wet hill-top—we had 
left the tent behind at the 
Denison,—we started to search 
for the precious white metal. 
Digging great prospect holes, 
sometimes 8 or 10 feet deep, 
we filled our tin prospecting 
dishes with alluvial “dirt,” 
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and ‘“ washing ”’ them in the 
nearest creeks, we vainly strove 
both with the naked eye and 
with the magnifying glass to 
discern a trace of some valuable 
mineral in the residues, but 
never a “ colour ” of osmiridium 
did we find, never a “colour ” 
of gold. Every day we would 
wander round for miles carry- 
ing our picks, shovels, dishes, 
and an axe. Forcing our way 
through the dense scrub and 
forest, we would clear out a 
space and “stab” prospect 
holes. Then we would splash 
up the beds of creeks, getting 
drenched through in the pro- 
cess, and chip lumps of ‘rock 
off boulders as specimens for 
treatment, but all without re- 
sult. We found that what had 
been taken for serpentine by 
some deluded and half-baked 
prospector was in reality green 
schist—a soft crumbly rock full 
of a decomposed substance like 
small scales of mica. At first 
sight this schist bore a very 
faint resemblance to serpentine, 
but on closer investigation it 
was obvious that there was no 
similarity whatever between the 
two rocks. 

Day after day we would 
return home dead-beat, looking 
like a pair of navvies, splashed 
with mud and covered with 
grime and clay collected while 
working in our excavations. 
Our clothes had been torn to 
rags and tatters by the dense 
undergrowth, while we both 
sported bristly beards. Taking 
us all round, we looked a pair 
of most undesirable characters. 

For some unknown reason 
there were no wild animals in 
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the locality, probably because 
there was no suitable vegeta- 
tion for them to live upon. 
It may have been because the 
scrub was too dense. Even 
the birds seemed to reside 
elsewhere. The only inhabi- 
tants of this part of the country 
were leeches and mosquitoes, 
and very merry they made at 
our expense too. Our visit 
must have been quite an event 
in the otherwise drab monotony 
of their existence. When we 
left, our bodies were covered 
with the marks of their bites, 
bestowed upon us as a token 
of their esteem and gratitude. 

After about a fortnight of 
this unprofitable and extremely 
hard work, we decided to give 
it best and return to the Deni- 
son River base. The supply 
of food we had taken had 
lasted out a little better than 
we had expected, giving us a 
few extra days to investigate 
and explore the district. So 
late one evening we found our- 
selves back at our old camp. 
The ubiquitous tiger-cats, of 
course, had visited the place in 
our absence ; their tracks were 
plainly visible on the ground 
underneath the tree from which 
the swag was suspended, but 
it had luckily been fastened in 
such a way that they had been 
unable to touch it. 

We spent a couple of days 
prospecting near the Denison 
River, but, as usual, our efforts 
were fruitless. We- thereupon 
decided that as we had only 
one day’s supply of food left 
us on this side of the Gordon, 
we should retrace our tracks 
homewards on the morrow. 
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Had we known what was com- 
ing, we should have there and 
then started out for the ford. 
That night we were both 
awakened by several deafening 
claps of thunder. A few min- 
utes after it started to rain, 
and even when daylight broke 
it was still pelting down in 
torrents. When I went down 
to fill the breakfast tea-billy 
at the river, I was horrified 
to find that its waters had 
risen at least four feet during 
the night. Immediately rush- 
ing back to camp, I informed 
Warwick of the doleful news. 
Realising there was no time to 
be lost, and disregarding the 
rain, we immediately set to 
and dismantled our little tent 
and rolled up our packs. Then 
we hastily made tracks for the 
Gordon. When we reached the 
fording-place our worst fears 
were realised. The river had 
risen feet during the night, and 
now tore by like a mill-race. 
Had we been so foolish as to 
attempt to ford it, we should 
have been swept away like 
corks by the boiling torrent. 
There was nothing to do now 
but once more to pitch our 
tent, and wait to see what the 
morrow brought forth. By 
this time we were drenched to 
the skin by the torrential rain, 
which literally fell in sheets. 
We set a number of snares in 
the vicinity, hoping that we 
might be able to catch some- 
thing to tide us over the period 
of waiting for the river to sub- 
side. It continued raining all 
day and the following night. 
The next day the river had 
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risen still higher, and there 
were still no signs of the rain 
clearing up. It was coming 
up from the south-west—a very 
bad quarter. In addition, those 
sombre-hued weather prophets, 
the black cockatoos, circled 
round the tree-tops in droves, 
giving vent to wild and dis- 
cordant screeches—a sure sign 
that the bad weather was not 
nearly over. We were fortu- 
nate enough to find a large 
buck-wallaby in one of the 
snares we had set, and hardly 
had he breathed his last when 
part of his carcase was boiling 
merrily in the camp billy. We 
had finished the remnants of 
our flour and bacon on the 
previous evening, now being 
entirely dependent upon our 
skill as Nimrods to keep the 
larder replenished. The rain, 
however, appeared to have the 
effect of driving all the game 
—including even the tiger-cats 
—up into the mountains, for 
not another thing did we catch. 
Our wallaby lasted us for three 
days—at the rate of one small 
meal a day. On the fourth day 
there was nothing left at all, 
so we tightened up our belts 
a couple of holes, and hoped 
sincerely that the river might 
drop to a lower level. It, how- 
ever, showed no signs of doing 
so, although the rain had abated 
to a slight drizzle. 

We had already decided to 
wait where we were, because 
had we attempted to return 
homewards by the north bank 
of the Gordon—a distance of 
about seventy miles,—we might 
have found ourselves in an un- 
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comfortable predicament. The 
route, according to the sketch- 
maps, lay round and over steep 
mountain ranges, and through 
dense forests. It would, we 
estimated, have taken us at 
least a week to cover this dis- 
tance, and it was extremely 
doubtful that we could have 
lasted out such a long period 
without food, particularly with 
the hard gruelling work such 
a journey would entail. Even 
if we survived the trip, there 
was no certainty that we could 
have forded the Gordon up by 
the Great Bend—the nearest 
point to the osmiridium field. 
It was a very wide river even 
up there. 

We wandered for miles up 
and down the banks of the 
Gordon vainly looking for a 
ford, but there was not such 
a thing to be found. We, how- 
ever, discovered an island in 
the middle of the river upon 
which several large trees grew. 
Warwick suddenly had an in- 
spiration, and promptly set to 
work with an axe to fell a 
large gum-tree, so that if would 
fall out on the near bank of 
the island. From there, he 
said, we could fell another tree 
to the opposite side of the river, 
thus making a bridge for us to 
cross over. We both worked 
in shifts on that tree for several 
hours, desperation lending 
strength to our already weaken- 
ing arms. The wood of the 
gum-tree was like cast-iron, and 
our axe was so blunt that it 
would have better served the 
purpose of a butter-knife, but 
still we laboured on, making 


the chips fly in all directions. 
At last our strenuous efforts 
were rewarded by a slight 
creaking sound. It was as 
music to our ears. Then with 
a grinding crash the huge tree 
suddenly fell outwards in the 
desired direction. But, alas! 
it was not tall enough; its 
top branches missed the island 
by fully six feet. The tree 
hit the river with a mighty 
smack, and being green gum, 
sank from sight like a stone, 
merely leaving the butt pro- 
truding out of the water, just 
below where we stood. It was 
the death-knell of our hopes, 
and slowly and sadly we re- 
traced our steps back to the 
foodless and cheerless camp. 
The next day the river 
dropped a little, but it was 
still quite unfordable. This 
was now our second day with- 
out food, and we were begin- 
ning to feel very weak and 
depressed. We felled a small 
Huon pine in case we were 
forced to try and effect a cross- 
ing with a raft. The raft was 
only to be a last resource. In 
such a deep river there was 
no means by which we could 
control it, and it was highly 
probable that it would have 
been smashed to matchwood 
in the rapids lower down the 
river before we could have ever 
hoped to reach the opposite 
bank. The river was just one 
long series of rapids in the 
gorges which occurred every 
mile or so, and we decided that 
it was just as well to try to 
effect a crossing here as else- 
where. Happily, we never had 
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to trust ourselves to such a 
flimsy craft. By the evening 
of the following day the river 
had fallen sufficiently to permit 
of our making a crossing. It 
was by no means at its normal 
level, but we kept close to- 
gether, each gripping the end 
of a long sapling so as to help 
us to retain our equilibrium. 
Although it was midsummer, 
the water was icy cold, and 
in one short stretch it nearly 
reached our arm-pits. It was 
just touch and go whether we 
could get across or not, but 
we managed to do it somehow. 
Then we made a bee-line for 
our depot. Our friends the 
tiger-cats had visited it in our 
absence, and had climbed up 
on the covering tent-fly, tear- 
ing it to shreds in their en- 
deavours to get at the pack 
suspended underneath. They 
had even got on the pack, and 
had torn a large hole in the 
bagging with which it was 
covered, but luckily for us, 
they were not successful in 
unearthing its contents. Alto- 
gether we only had a few 
handfuls of oatmeal and about 
4 lb. of wholemeal flour left 
to last us back to Adams River. 
We immediately set to work, 
and made a large billyful of 
liquid gruel, and another of 
tea. We had now been food- 
less for three days, and our 
hunger had turned into one 
long dull ache. I never en- 
joyed a meal so much as that 
repast of gruel and tea on the 
banks of the Gordon, but it had 
unpleasant after-effects. We 
made the usual mistake of 
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eating too much, as people 
frequently do after a long 
period of fasting; that night 
we were both violently ill, and 
suffered all the pangs of cramp. 

The next day, however, we 
had recovered sufficiently to 
make tracks homewards, which 
we did with all possible speed 
and without any regrets. We 
had to ration ourselves care- 
fully on the trip back, one 
small portion of wholemeal gruel 
per diem being our allowance. 
On such occasions it is wonder- 
ful how one’s thoughts revert 
to food. All we could talk 
about was grilled steak, onions, 
potatoes, and bottled beer, or 
similar luxuries. The more we 
talked about them the hungrier 
we became. I almost believe 
we should have travelled better 
without that gruel—it only 
tickled our palates and made 
us wish for more. It took us 
nearly five weary days to get 
back, travelling with very light 
Swags, and when we did, we 
started to make up for lost time 
by having a glorious feast, once 
again suffering painfully from 
the result of over-eating after 
a fast. 

It took us days before we 
recovered from the hardships 
of our most unprofitable pros- 
pecting trip, and we have both 
sworn that we will never go 
out on such wild-goose chases 
again. 

Warwick, however, does not 
mean what he says. Once any- 
body is infected with the pros- 
pecting virus, as he is, the 
call of the wild cannot be re- 
sisted when it comes. 
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SQUARING ACCOUNTS. 


BY HUMFREY JORDAN. 


IT was Davies, as fine an 
example of the genuine beach- 
comber as you could want, 
although he rarely saw a beach, 
who recognised the danger at 
first sight. At the start of 
the business his absurdly serious 
attitude towards it was natur- 
ally considered as merely the 
outcome of his exuberant im- 
agination; but, as the thing 
developed and the chances of 
something very like tragedy 
became more and more ap- 
parent, people were compelled 
to acknowledge that Davies 
must keep a streak of clear 
reason hidden about him some- 
where. 

The start of the affair, where 
Davies saw clearly and no one 
else saw at all, was very 
ordinary. Ryder, known to 
almost every white man in 
the district as Bung, on account, 
one assumes, of a certain barrel- 
like corpulence, was a singu- 
larly easy-going and popular 
District Commissioner. He 
knew his job, and did it well; 
but official dignity gave him 
no sort of pleasure, and al- 
though he was of the heaven- 
born it was difficult to re- 
member the fact in his com- 
pany. Consequently, when 
Ryder’s time in Sin Byu was 
up and his suecessor was ap- 
pointed, there was genuine 
regret in the white community, 
particularly among the white 


traders, and a good deal of 
anxiety to know what manner 
of fellow the new D.C. might 
be. Ryder knew very little 
about him, except that he 
was a bachelor and a pillar of 
the Secretariat, who had for 
some reason or other sought 
a spell of District work. The 
other officials of the station, 
with the exception of Jenkins, 
the Sessions Judge, knew noth- 
ing at all of him. Jenkins 
had never met him, but had 
heard him spoken of as a 
brilliant young man, who was 
destined to occupy high places. 
That and his name—Esme St 
John Harmington—were suffi- 
ciently alarming, but they 
were all the station had to go 
upon pending the man’s arrival. 

Vincent, the policeman, might 
have known something about 
the fellow, having come from 
Rangoon only six months or 
so before the appointment was 
made. But Vincent was out 
on tour when the news came 
through, and anyhow, although 
a useful retailer of gossip, he 
was too junior to have any 
intimate acquaintance with the 
great ones of the earth. The 
billet of police officer at Sin 
Byu was his first job in that 
line, and he took the semi- 
independence of his command 
with much enthusiasm and due 
pride. He had gone straight 
from a minor public school in 
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England to the army, where 
he had done very well in 
France and Belgium during 
the last two years of the war. 
After a spell of unsuccessful 
search for a means of liveli- 
hood, he had discovered and 
entered the Indian Police Ser- 
vice. Having gone through the 
preliminaries, he found him- 
self attempting to maintain 
the peace in the Sin Byu 
district of Burma, and, ap- 
parently, liking the attempt. 
He was healthily enthusiastic 
about the chances of his new 
life, and immensely keen on 
the prospects of sport, which 
had never come his way before. 
He was, perhaps, a trifle too 
sure of himself, especially about 
matters to which he had re- 
cently been introduced, but 
not to an extent that was 
really dangerous to him or 
seriously annoying to other 
people. He was, for instance, 
an indifferent horseman and a 
more than indifferent horse- 
master, but because he had 
been through a rough-riding 
school and a course in horse- 
mastership, had won a paper- 
chase, and played a few games 
of fourth-class polo, he was 
inclined to regard his know- 
ledge of all things relating to 
horses as profound. The same 
thing applied in the same degree 
to other matters; and the 
degree was by no means serious. 
He only wanted more experi- 
ence to teach him. On the 
whole a sound enough boy, 
who had made and was making 
the best of his opportunities. 
Vincent and Ryder hit it off 
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extremely well. While every- 
body was genuinely sorry that 
Ryder was going, Vincent was 
certainly the most affected, 
and he had arranged for a 
runner to fetch him from the 
jungle, wherever he might be, 
before Bung left. He declared 
that all the dacoits in Burma 
might be on the warpath, but 
that he would leave their tracks 
and come into the station for 
the send-off. As a matter of 
fact, which was quite character- 
istic of his professional en- 
thusiasm, he hung on to the 
job he was putting through 
till the last possible moment, 
and only got into Sin Byu 
about eight o’clock on the 
night when the launch, which 
was to take Ryder to the mail- 
boat, was due to start down 
river before midnight. 
Harmington had arrived from 
the mail-boat that morning. 
There must have been some 
sort of official forgathering 
that afternoon, for when Ryder 
brought the new D.C. into the 
club in the evening Harming- 
ton had apparently already 
made the acquaintance of his 
colleagues—that is, with the 
exception of Vincent, who had 
not arrived in the station. As 
usual on mail nights, the large, 
bare, dilapidated main room 
of the club was fairly full; 
there must have been ten people 
in it, and half a dozen at the 
bar in the billiard-room. Some 
two-thirds of the white popula- 
tion of the district were gath- 
ered together for the purpose 
of inspecting the new illus- 
trated papers and the new D.C. ; 
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and to that selection of that 
white community, which is re- 
mote, not fashionable, dull, and 
usually tired, Harmington came 
as something of a shock. 

As he followed Ryder into 
the main room, where the 
hanging lamps were, according 
to their regular habit, either 
winking or smoking, he seemed 
too perfect to be true, and far 
too wonderful for his surround- 
ings. He was tall and very 
slight ; he carried himself well, 
and there was no doubt about 
his good looks ; but his clothes 
compelled awe and consterna- 
tion. On a hot night before 
the rains, without fans and 
with only one torn punkah in 
action, it seemed indecent that 
any man should wear conven- 
tional black dinner-dress with- 
out any sign of the moist 
discomfort which he ought to 
feel. 

While Ryder began a round of 
introductions and Harmington 
made known the fact that he 
had a pleasant voice and a 
pleasant manner, Mrs Lathom 
turned to Mrs Murray. 

“Not a wrinkle or a shiny 
patch anywhere,” she mur- 
mured. ‘“‘ And his linen looks 
as though it had been de- 
livered straight from a Paris 
laundry. Can we live up to 
this ? ”’ 

But Mrs Murray dealt with 
more immediate issues. 

‘A ladder, my dear,” she 
stated. “Right stocking! 
Half-way down from the knee. 
I shall have to remain seated, 
cross-legged, when I feel I 
ought to get up and curtsey.”’ 
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Meanwhile Harmington added 
to the consternation which the 
beauty of his clothes had pro- 
duced on the members of the 
club, for he said something 
appropriate, something that 
was not banal, to each indi- 
vidual to whom he was intro- 
duced. The uncomfortable fact 
that the man might be as 
perfect as his clothes produced 
despondency. 

Then Vincent came in, cheery 
and hurrying. He was always 
neat, and he never overworked 
a white suit; but he did not 
attempt to disguise the fact 
that he was hot, and he mopped 
his face with a gaudy silk 
handkerchief. 

“Hullo, Bung,” he called, 
making straight for his friend 
with no more than a quick 
nod and smile to the ladies 
present. “‘I thought at one 
time that I was going to miss 
the bus properly to-night. But 
once I hit the road and my 
luxurious Ford I had the blink- 
ing son of Nimshi absolutely 
outclassed. What about it? 
There’s time for a quick one, 
isn’t there, before we begin to 
eat your dinner ? ” 

“Time for as many as you 
can hold, my lad,” Ryder told 
him, and then introduced Har- 
mington. 

Davies, who was one of the 
group about Ryder, subse- 
quently stated at considerable 
length to any one who would 
listen to him that the affair 
actually started while Vincent 
was crossing the room, and 
that it was definitely fixed and 
confirmed when the boy com- 
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pletely forgot even to glance 
at the new D.C. in his eager- 
ness to greet the old. But 
Davies always insisted on work- 
ing things out to extremes. 

Harmington, when Ryder 
made the introduction, was 
ready with one of his appro- 
priate remarks. 

“So you are Vincent,” he 
said, shaking hands. “I’ve 
heard quite a lot about you 
in Rangoon. But I didn’t 
know I was going to meet you 
to-night. I heard you were 
capturing dacoits.”’ 

Vincent laughed, and, still 
according to Davies, committed 
two serious blunders. 

“Lord,” he stated, ‘‘ it would 
take more than a dacoit to 
make me miss old Bung’s send- 
off. Also, as you'll find out 
before long, we don’t get the 
blighters as easily as all that. 
They usually? bolt into Siam. 
But what will you have ? ” 

In fact, following Davies’ 
exposition of the matter, he 
made it abundantly plain that 
Ryder and not a desire to 
meet the new D.C. had brought 
him into the station, also that 
Harmington had much to learn 
about dacoits. Further, he 
committed these indiscretions 
naturally and spontaneously, 
which made them worse. But 
that was Davies’ theory. It 
is, however, a fact that, Harm- 
ington declined the offer of a 
drink, and occupied himself 
somewhat pointedly with the 
ladies until the party moved 
off to the D.C.’s bungalow for 
dinner. 

Then Davies, who was not 
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of the send-off party, made his 
statement. 

“There is,” he announced 
as he dealt cards, “going 
to be serious trouble between 
those two. Vincent doesn’t 
know it yet, but Harmington 
does. You're an unimaginative 
crowd, and often you can’t 
see as far as the end of your 
own noses. But I can. Trouble, 
and bad trouble! I remember 
a case that began in exactly 
the same way. I was at a God- 
forsaken spot in British East 
in *ninety-one——” 

But Williams, the Australian, 
Davies’ bridge partner, was 
firm. 

“Cut it out,’ he ordered ; 
“we'll take it as read, old 
man. What about one of 
your hair-raising declarations?” 

So Davies went three no 
trumps, and was doubled; but 
he had definitely established 
the fact that he had seen where 
others had not. And within a 
fortnight his discernment was 
justified in the eyes of most 
people. 

Harmington was a highly 
educated and distinctly intel- 
lectual man, but he could not 
resist the temptation to demon- 
strate these facts to people 
who were neither. He was 
unquestionably able, but again 
he could not forgo the pleasure 
of demonstrating that it cost 
him very little trouble or pains 
to improve on Bung Ryder’s 
methods. Also he was ex- 
tremely careful of his dignity, 
and inclined to be irritable. 
These things the station ac- 
cepted sorrowfully, sighing for 
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the past, but aware that it is 
easy to miss the good points 
in a difficult stranger. What, 
however, really filled the white 
population with foreboding was 
the fact that the man was 
that horrible product, a well- 
bred snob of the type who 
delights in exposing and rub- 
bing on the raw those whom 
he considers underbred. Within 
the first fourteen days after 
his arrival he made it suffi- 
ciently known what manner 
and type of fellow he was, that 
he would be extremely agree- 
able to anybody whom he 
considered worth that honour, 
and extremely rude, after 
a very polished and subtle 
fashion, to those whom he 
considered unworthy. But 
until he had’ been fourteen 
days in the station he did 
not select any one on whom 
to concentrate his natural un- 
pleasantness. Then he proved 
Davies right |by selecting the 
unfortunate Vincent. There 
may have been natural antip- 
athy from the first encounter, 
although Vincent certainly 
showed no signs of anything 
of that sort existing; but the 
incident which clearly indi- 
cated what was going to happen 
certainly showed Harmington 
in a nasty light. 

It happened on the tennis 
courts, and the evening was 
abominably airless and _ hot. 
Harmington and Vincent were 
playing against Williams and 
Wharton. Harmington was 
reasonably good, but not in 
the same class as Wharton. 
Vincent was sometimes bril- 
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liant, but more often merely 
wild. Williams said that he 
played for the sake of his 
liver and nothing else. The 
score had reached eight games 
to seven and forty thirty in 
favour of Harmington and Vin- 
cent, and was attracting a 
certain amount of humorous 
encouragement from the on- 
lookers. Harmington went for 
a difficult ball from Wharton 
just about on or over the 
base-line in his corner. He 
played it into the net, and as 
he played it he shouted ‘‘ Out.” 
At the same time Vincent 
shouted ‘ In.” 

Williams, whose accent you 
could cut with a knife, began 
to laugh. 

“Mike up yer minds,” he 
shouted. “‘By the sound of 
the barracking there’s a pot 
of money going to chinge hands 
on that ball.” 

Harmington, to the genuine 
astonishment of everybody, 
showed signs that he was going 
to lose his temper. 

“I said that it was out,” he 
declared. 

“And Vincent said that it 
was in,” Williams replied, grin- 
ning. “ There’s nothing to it 
so far.” 

“Call it a let,’ Wharton 
shouted, and picked up a ball 
to serve again. 

Then Harmington behaved 
in a fashion that even on a hot 
evening, when tempers may 
be excusably ragged, was child- 
ish and absurd. He became 
extremely dignified and pom- 
pous. 

“I am not accustomed to 
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have my word doubted,” he 
announced ; and, during the 
uncomfortable silence which fol- 
lowed the idiotic remark, turned 
to Davies, who was seated 
where he could see the base- 
line. ‘“‘ What do you say?” 
he demanded peremptorily. 

Davies was a beachcomber ; 
nobody knew how he man- 
aged to exist and pay his 
way without ever borrowing 
money. He was also about 
as mad as they are made; but 
even he was not going to be 
had that way. 

** What do I say,” he replied, 
staring at a large hole in the 
heel of one of his socks. “I 
say that tennis plays the devil 
with hosiery.” And then to 
soften the snub, because Wil- 
liams guffawed, “‘ I wasn’t look- 
ing.” 

But Harmington, having 
made a fool of himself, seemed 
determined to go on and prove 
himself a much qualified idiot. 
He turned on Vincent furiously. 

“It’s ridiculous for you to 
have shouted at all,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘ because I was between 
you and the ball.” 

Vincent looked uncomfort- 
able at the exhibition, but he 
managed a smile and an easy 
tone. 

“You weren’t really,” he 
answered. ‘“‘I saw the ball 
quite plainly. I thought it 
was a good four inches inside 
the line.” 

“ Thought ! ” 
spluttered. 

But Wharton intervened. 

“What are we going to do 
about it, anyway ?”’ he asked. 


Harmington 
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“Call it a let or toss for its 
being in or out. Whichever 
you like, but let’s get on 
with it.” 

Williams produced a coin, 
and held it ready to spin. 

“Heads in, tails out,” he 
grinned, looking at Harming- 
ton. “That do you? ” 

For a moment, with most of 
the white population watching 
him eagerly, it looked as though 
Harmington were going to walk 
off the court in a fury. But he 
managed to take a pull at 
himself, although the manner 
in which he answered “A 
let is more usual” was that 
of a sulky child, Also he 
resumed playing with such in- 
fantile petulance that, in spite 
of heroic efforts by Vincent, he 
lost the set. 

Then, while he was putting 
on his coat and scarf, he went 
for Vincent viciously. 

“I wish to heaven,” he 
stated, within the hearing of 
at least half a dozen people, 
“that you would avoid gratui- 
tous interference. We had won 
the set when you saw fit to 
call that ball in when it was 
out.” 

But Vincent kept his temper. 

“Must be something wrong 
with my eyesight, then,” he 
laughed. “‘ What are you hav- 
ing, a chota peg ? ” 

But Harmington did not 
trouble to answer. He stalked 
off the ground without a word 
to anybody. 

Even in a land where childish 
behaviour on the part of adults 
during the hot weather is easily 
condoned, it was recognised as 
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a thoroughly bad show. How- 
ever, it did provide food for 
much enjoyable gossip at the 
club that night, and in two 
cases at least the eager tongues 
got reasonably near the mark. 

“I’m sorry for the blighter, 
you know,” Cruikshank told 
Brent. ‘It’s such a damned 
funny thing that a fellow, who 
is as clean bred and as able as 
he certainly is, should lose his 
temper over a perishin’ business 
of patting a ball about.” 

“Tt is,” Brent agreed. ‘ He 
ought to be a congenial com- 
panion if he’d only take to 
Patience.” 

But Mrs Lathom, talking to 
Bruce, the Civil Surgeon, took 
the incident more seriously, 
and showed herself converted 
to Davies’ view. 

“T’m a bit uneasy,” she de- 
clared. ‘‘ There are so few of 
us here, and we can so easily 
get on each other’s nerves. 
Somehow Mr Harmington does 
not strike me as the sort of 
man who will ever forgive Mr 
Vincent for not having lost 
his temper too. If they had 
both been of the same- class 
it would have been different. 
But—I like Mr Vincent, and 
he’s a sound boy, and he’s 
going to do well—but he isn’t 
quite the same class. Is he? 
Mr Harmington will remember 
that, and it will rankle. You 
see what I mean ? ” 

Bruce looked out from the 
verandah into the hot night, 
where the stars made the dark- 
ness pale. 

“IT wish I didn’t see, or at 
least that I didn’t believe 
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answered, frowning. ** But 
Harmington is made that way. 
I suppose that he would call 
it cheapening himself before a 
social inferior. He won’t forget 
it, or, as you say, forgive the 
social inferior. It’s a stupid 
business altogether.”’ 

Yet in another six weeks’ 
time, when the rains had de- 
finitely established themselves 
and life was abominably moist 
and unpleasant, most people 
were inclined to apply a stronger 
adjective to the business. 
Harmington had apparently 
taken himself and his temper 
in hand; and, although he 
did not confine himself to 
Patience, he managed to play 
golf without any more display 
of irritation than other people. 
More than that, he seemed at 
great pains to disguise the 
fact that he considered three- 
quarters of his white com- 
panions rank outsiders. To 
everybody in the station, with 
one exception, he was as 
pleasant as he knew how to 
be. The one exception was 
Vincent. To him Harmington 
was never, after the tennis 
incident, openly rude; but he 
rarely missed an opportunity 
of goading the boy with his 
tongue. And, as his tongue 
was about four times as nimble 
as Vincent’s, it seemed in- 
evitable that he would in the 
end achieve the result he aimed 
at. Yet Vincent held out won- 
derfully. Half-way through 
the rains he was as unperturbed, 
as sure of himself, and as easy 
tempered as he had ever been. 
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Better than that, he did not 
avoid Harmington socially, al- 
though he did not go the 
length of seeking his company. 

Then Harmington, having 
played himself in officially and 
having learned a surprising 
amount about his District, tem- 
porarily changed his tactics. 
He started a campaign of sys- 
tematic criticism of and inter- 
ference in Vincent’s work. Just 
for a day or two it appeared 
that the new tactics were going 
to succeed. Vincent showed 
the unmistakable preliminary 
signs of being rattled ; but he 
got himself in hand right 
enough, and started in to 
counter all Harmington’s at- 
tacks with success. For the 
remainder of the rains Vincent 
was really surprising; he 
seemed to have discovered ex- 
actly the right way of handling 
Harmington, and to be per- 
fectly sure of his touch. In- 
deed it appeared that Harm- 
ington’s antagonism might very 
well be the making of the boy 
instead of the ruin of him. 
For Vincent was extremely 
careful to make no mistakes ; 
he had always put energy 
into his job, but now he put 
something more than just hard 
work. He seemed to be able 
to think several moves ahead ; 
and where, before Harmington 
appeared, he had been a trifle 
fond of slap-dash methods and 
a parade of his authority, now 
he was cautious and tactful. 
Throughout the rains Harming- 
ton did his best. He badgered 
the boy without ceasing. He 
moaned officially about the 
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crime in the area; he criti- 
cised bitterly the police methods 
which sought to lessen it; he 
was continually demanding 
better results from the work 
of the police officer. But Vin- 
cent met him everywhere. He 
was always able to give excel- 
lent reasons for what he did ; 
and although he refused to 
stand any interference in mat- 
ters where he had a legiti- 
mately free hand, he never 
refused in such a way that 
Harmington could make any 
capital out of it. For five. 
months, during which time 
three hundred odd inches of 
rain were registered and there 
was never a cool hour, he 
worked with no sign of slack- 
ening, quietly fighting a man 
who seemed definitely deter- 
mined to break him. What 
was even more creditable, he 
actually appeared to enjoy life ; 
and he finished up the month 
after the rains, when the orchid- 
house atmosphere is liable to 
reduce most white people to 
irritable listlessness, with a 
most convincing display. 
Harmington went for him 
one day when Lathom and 
Wharton were present, and 
was soundly defeated. Lathom 
and Wharton, who were part- 
ners in a timber enterprise, 
had called at the D.C.’s office 
to make some complaint about 
irregularities in their conces- 
sions. It was not properly a 
police matter, but concerned 
administration ; and they were 
surprised and annoyed when 
Harmington sent for Vincent 
and. started to unload blame 
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for the happenings on him. 
They were going to protest 
when they became aware that 
Vincent could handle the situa- 
tion perfectly well without their 
assistance. He listened without 
interruption to what Harming- 
ton had to say, and seemed to 
give the matter careful con- 
sideration before he replied. 

“Tt’s not really a _ police 
job,” he stated finally, “ but 
if you would like me to lend 
a hand I'll see what can be 
done.” 

“I don’t want you to see 
what can be done,” Harmington 
snapped. ‘I want you to do 
something, and do it promptly.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t see 
much chance of that,’’ Vincent 
replied patiently. 

Harmington was on to the 
answer as though he had at 
last found the opportunity for 
which he had been waiting. 

“* Are you unable,” he asked 
smoothly, “to undertake the 
duties which I require of the 
police in this District, or are 
you unwilling to do so? ” 

“At the moment,” Vincent 
told him, “I am both. You 
had a copy of that confidential 
letter which arrived by last 
mail, so you know that head- 
quarters have fixed a pretty 
definite programme which will 
occupy every man I have avail- 
able for several weeks to come. 
If, however, you think this 
matter is very urgent and that 
you must have police assistance 
in it, you might let me have 
the request in writing, and 
Ill find out what headquarters 
say to it. If I turned any men 
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on to your job before that, I 
should certainly catch it in 
the neck.” 

So, to the infinite joy of 
Lathom and Wharton, Harm- 
ington resorted to ponderous 
sarcasm. 

“An eventuality,” he de- 
clared, “‘ which must be avoided 
at all costs. I must apologise 
for not having appreciated the 
excessive industry of the police. 
I will not trouble you further 
in the matter. But be careful, 
Vincent ; don’t overwork your- 
self.” 

That night at the club, when 
Lathom and Wharton gave a 
detailed account of the inci- 
dent, handsome odds were 
offered against Davies’ theory 
that any real trouble would 
come from Harmington’s dis- 
like of Vincent. The dry 
weather had come; life prom- 
ised less discomfort ; tempers 
would improve. It was gener- 
ally held, Davies and Mrs 
Lathom dissenting, that Vin- 
cent was perfectly capable of 
holding his own; and, when 
he came into the club and 
played a riotous game of cork 
pool, most people declared that 
he was obviously out of danger. 

But Harmington again 
changed his tactics. After the 
two traders had witnessed his 
defeat when he attempted to 
badger Vincent officially, he 
gave up that form of annoy- 
ance. He left the police officer 
alone and turned his attention 
to the man. Then he scored 
triumphantly, with, according 
to most people, unexpected 
ease. Vincent, of course, may 
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have imagined himself secure 
directly the official badgering 
ceased. But the trouble more 
probably was that nobody, 
except Harmington, not even 
Vincent himself, really appre- 
ciated how much his resist- 
ance during the weary months 
of the rains had taken out of 
the boy. Anyhow, when every- 
thing looked like plain sailing, 
just on the eve of his going 
off on tour when he would 
probably not meet Harmington 
for several weeks, he cut a 
most imperial voluntary. 

It was at a dinner which 
Bruce gave; and for months 
afterwards he cursed himself 
for having been such a fool 
as to ask the two together. 
Bridge had finished, and the 
party was just about to break 
up when the talk drifted on 
to fox-hunting. Cruikshank, 
Lathom, and Harmington, who 
were all three very keen, began 
to discuss the old topic of why 
some people can always manage 
to get to the top of the hunt. 
Vincent, who was erroneously 
persuaded that he knew a great 
deal about all matters con- 
nected with horses, chipped 
into the talk with more vigour 
than discretion. Some of his 
opinions were purely fatuous, 
and Cruikshank and Lathom 
snubbed him mildly. Harming- 
ton was strangely gentle; he 
positively insisted on giving 
the boy a large share of the 
conversation. By judicious en- 
couragement he got him to say 
some fairly idiotic things. But 
it was not till Vincent had 
announced in a loud confident 
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voice that being on the tail of 
hounds was really a very simple 
matter that Harmington’s man- 
ner changed. He lolled back 
in his chair, a very perfect 
and immaculate person, and 
he deliberately affected a drawl 
which could not fail to draw 
his victim. 

“Simple, is it,” he com- 
mented, smiling. ‘Then you 
must be the fellow I want to 
meet out hunting. It’s always 
seemed difficult to me. By 
the way, who do you usually 
hunt with at home ? ” 

Vincent flushed at the man’s 
tone; and he appeared con- 
fused by the question. 

“Who ? ” he asked. 
do I hunt with ? ” 

** What pack ? ’” Harmington 
replied, as though explaining 
something to a child. ‘‘ Or are 
you one of those fortunate 
people who, when they are on 
leave, just sample the best of 
Leicestershire and Northamp- 
tonshire ? ” 

Vincent’s colour deepened. 
He hesitated very appreciably ; 
then blurted out his answer like 
a sulky schoolboy— 

“T’ve never hunted in Eng- 
land.” 

Harmington’s eyebrows went 
up slightly. 

“Indeed,” he  drawled. 
“Pleasure in store for you 
when you get the chance. But 
you really oughtn’t to keep 
that tip about getting to the 
top of a hunt all to yourself. 
Out with it.” 

Bruce made an effort to 
interfere, and Mrs Lathom os- 
tentatiously got up to go; but 
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it was too late. Vincent took 
no notice of his host’s sugges- 
tion that he should help him- 
self to a drink; and although 
Harmington acknowledged Mrs 
Lathom’s move by standing 
up, the smile with which he 
met Vincent’s angry stare was 
not intended to allow the boy 
to escape from losing his temper. 

“It’s getting horribly 
late——”’ Mrs Lathom began. 

But Vincent’s voice, rather 
higher than usual and a little 
shaky, interrupted her. 

“It’s quite simple,” he de- 
clared, with a pathetic attempt 
at sarcasm. ‘“‘ Don’t let the 
jumps worry you so much.” 

Again Harmington’s eyebrows 
went up slightly. 

“Thank you,” he answered 
gravely. ‘I must endeavour 
to remember that profound 
advice.” 

For a moment, while Mrs 
Lathom, Cruikshank, Lathom, 
and Bruce sought desperately 
for something to say, while 
Harmington regarded his furi- 
ous victim with amused con- 
tempt, while Vincent himself 
went from red to white, only 
the noise of insects calling in 
the hot night outside broke a 
silence on the verandah. Then 
Vincent let himself go. 

“You infernal, damned, pat- 
ronising swine!” he shouted, 
on a note somewhere midway 
between a scream and a sob. 
“You think yourself God Al- 
mighty. You imagine that 
there is no one here fit to lick 
your stinking boots. You call 
yourself a gentleman, I call 
you a——”’ 
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It was pitiable. For, having 
let himself go, he seemed bent 
on making a complete job of 
it. He apparently forgot that 
Mrs Lathom and Mrs Cruik- 
shank were present. He became 
hysterically abusive, very foul- 
mouthed, and entirely out of 
hand. Then, when he had 
sworn himself out of breath, 
he turned from Harmington, 
who watched the display with 
the expression of a man who 
had always anticipated some 
such thing, and gaped at the 
embarrassed faces of the others. 
It appeared to take him a 
second or two to realise the 
situation, for he stood with 
his mouth open, white, clammy, 
staring. Then without a word 
to anybody he bolted from the 
verandah, down the steps into 
a twilight of star-shine. 

Harmington’s pious hope that 
they would be able to keep 
the unfortunate incident to 
themselves was not disputed ; 
but when he had gone com- 
ment was more free. It was 
agreed that Vincent had made 
a considerable fool of himself ; 
but it was the possible effects 
on his future of his having 
done so which were most seri- 
ously considered. It was gener- 
ally accepted that now it was 
odds on trouble. 

When Vincent went off on 
tour two days later without 
having been near the club or 
having seen the two ladies 
before whom he had loosed an 
uncensored vocabulary, both 
the Cruikshanks and the Lath- 
oms took the matter seriously. 

“TIT asked him to dinner,” 
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Mrs Cruikshank explained, 
“but he wouldn’t come.” 

“Unhealthy business brood- 
ing on things in the jungle,” 
Cruikshank commented. 

“Wants a robust sense of 
humour,” Lathom agreed, ‘“‘ to 
see the funny side of having 
made a first-class fool of your- 
self, especially when you are 
alone.” 

“They are square now,” Mrs 
Lathom declared. ‘‘ Each of 
them has done it once. But 
I’m afraid Mr Harmington 
won’t be content with that. 
He’s got a safe draw now, and 
he’ll make use of it.” 

Which was the plain truth ; 
but it is only fair to Harming- 
ton to state that Vincent ap- 
peared intent to meet him 
more, a good deal more, than 
half-way in the business. 

The boy was out in the 
jungle for a month or so, during 
which time he was not seen 
by any white people. He did 
not return to Sin Byu until a 
few days after the Christmas 
and New Year celebrations, 
although it was obvious that 
he could have returned for 
them had he wished to do so. 
That in itself aroused com- 
ment, which seemed fully justi- 
fied when he first appeared 
in the club after more than 
four weeks’ absence. He was 
unmistakably self-conscious, a 
weakness which he had not 
exhibited before. The way in 
which he watched people when 
he was talking to them to see 
how they were taking him was 
an entirely new departure in 
@ man who had been in the 
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habit of speaking first and 
reckoning the effect of his 
words afterwards. Also he 
would insist on introducing 
Harmington, who was not 
present on the occasion, into 
his conversation. As he moved 
from one group to another, 
exchanging greetings and hear- 
ing gossip, he seemed desper- 
ately determined to drag in 
the fellow’s name. He referred 
to him with laboured facetious- 
ness, calling him variously, 
“Our one and only Mr Harm- 
ington,” “Our unsurpassable 
D.C.,”’ “ Our tailor’s joy,” ‘‘ Our 
perfect gentleman,” and the 
like; but he would refer to 
him. Even those people, in- 
cluding Davies, who had heard 
no more than vague rumours 
about the scene at Bruce’s 
dinner party, recognised, that 
first night of his return, that 
whatever the cause might be 
Vincent was now in a weak 
position to defend himself. 
Naturally Harmington recog- 
nised his advantage directly 
the two men met again, and 
he took steps to ensure that 
it should not be lessened. He 
contrived one way and another 
to make certain that Vincent 
should not escape from the 
station and the certainty of 
frequent meetings with him- 
self. If the boy got away 
into the jungle for a day or 
two, Harmington would see to 
it that, on some excuse or 
other, he was recalled; and 
Vincent, probably on account 
of his eagerness to convince 
people that he did not fear 
the man, seemed no longer 
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capable of carrying out his 
own work in his own way and 
of refusing to tolerate unjusti- 
fied interference. 

Whenever the two met, soci- 
ally and officially, which in 
the nature of the situation 
they were bound to do almost 
daily, Harmington exhibited an 
amazing ingenuity in exposing 
the worst side of his victim. 
It was a disgusting perform- 
ance, but it was highly skilled. 
When they met officially, and 
Vincent, as became increas- 
ingly common, had to explain 
or excuse mistakes into which 
he had blundered, Harmington 
would listen to him with smiling 
toleration, talk kindly about 
youth and inexperience, then, 
when he had succeeded in 
goading the boy into some 
stupid outburst that was mere 
impertinence, would pass over 
the incident with elaborate mag- 
nanimity. Socially he achieved 
even more marked results. His 
means were various, and he 
used them all with equal suc- 
cess. It became next door to 
a mathematical certainty. that 
Vincent would immediately re- 
spond to the touch of Harm- 
ington’s polished goad. Some- 
times Harmington would amuse 
himself by introducing Greek 
and Latin quotations into ordi- 
nary conversation and asking 
for Vincent’s opinion of their 
aptness; and Vincent, who 
with any one else would have 
declared that he had ended a 
reluctant acquaintance with the 
classics, and had happily for- 
gotten all about them, would 
become stupidly embarrassed 


because he had to confess 
ignorance of the meaning of 
the words. Sometimes Harm- 
ington would appeal to Vincent 
to corroborate details about 
places to which he could be 
fairly certain his victim had 
never been, the Royal Enclosure 
at Ascot, certain houses and 
clubs in London, that sort of 
thing. Instead of replying that 
he knew nothing of the places 
referred to and letting it go 
at that, Vincent would show 
unmistakably that he thought 
he ought to know them, and 
was fallen from social grace 
because he did not. But Harm- 
ington’s surest method and 
the one he used most commonly 
was to draw the boy into argu- 
ment on no matter what topic, 
and then, by skilled dialectics 
and judicious patronage, induce 
him to display both ignorance 
and temper. Since Harmington 
was not only highly educated 
but quite a subtle and brilliant 
thinker, the result of this pleas- 
ing pastime was inevitable. 
Vincent became more and more 
angry, confused, and excited as 
his words were twisted and 
turned and thrown back at him 
as arguments against himself, 
until at last, convinced of the 
impossibility of making headway 
against the verbal subtleties 
of the man with whom he 
wrangled, he took refuge in 
crude denials, stupid personali- 
ties, and the display, at which 
Harmington had aimed, of an 
honest but slightly hairy heel. 
In an ordinary community, 
of course, the rotten business 
would not have gone on. Vin- 
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cent would have escaped and 
gone his own way in company 
of his own choosing. But in 
that remote community, limited 
to under a score of white people, 
escape, except to the utter 
loneliness of the jungle, which 
Harmington had contrived to 
deny him, was impossible. So, 
when it became clear what 
was happening and with what 
rapidity Vincent was reacting 
to that happening after his 
first mistake, all those people, 
which was the bulk of the 
white population, who retained 
sympathy for a decent fellow 
and dislike of tragedy, began 
to grow seriously alarmed. 

The chief difficulty in the 
way of doing anything lay in 
the fact that, judged from an 
ordinary social point of view, 
Harmington behaved well and 
Vincent behaved badly. Harm- 
ington was habitually well- 
mannered and careful to avoid 
obvious rudeness ; Vincent was 
antagonistic, self-assertive, and, 
increasingly as the weeks went 
by, simply rude. He appeared 
to be labouring under the 
unhappy delusion that it was 
necessary for him to assert 
his worth with everybody he 
encountered, not merely with 
Harmington. From being a 
pleasant and amusing com- 
panion, he came very near to a 
self-assertive ill-mannered bore. 
He offended people even when 
they were full of sympathy for 
him; and the chance of his 
even listening to any well- 
intentioned hints was too re- 
mote to take. So, as the 
weather warmed up and the 
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deterioration in the boy be- 
came more marked, as the 
white people in that uncom- 
fortable spot recalled the many 
instances where worry and an- 
noyance aided by climate had 
reduced sane men and women 
to insane acts, the likelihood of 
something ugly resulting from 
the stupid business came to 
be regarded as next door to a 
certainty. 

Since any dinner at which 
Harmington and Vincent were 
both present had become an 
impossibility, since tennis when 
they were both on the ground 
together was a social ordeal, 
since the evening bridge hour 
at the club was ruined by the 
chance of the two meeting, 
since in a station so small they 
must meet constantly, efforts 
were made to set things right. 
Davies, it was rumoured, tackled 
Vincent direct. Anyhow, the 
two did not speak for over a 
week. Jenkins, the Sessions 
Judge, asked Harmington to 
dinner with Bruce, the Civil 
Surgeon, as the only other 
guest. What was said the 
three of them kept to them- 
selves, but Harmington treated 
the other two with polished 
offensiveness for some time 
afterwards, and his attentions 
to Vincent were, if anything, 
increased. Other people re- 
cognised that something must 
be done, but hesitated in face 
of the danger of making things 
worse. Then the inevitable 
physical change began in Vin- 
cent, and it was realised that 
there was not much time left 
in which to do anything. 
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Cruikshank announced the 
first appearance of the physical 
change one evening in the 
club. He had heard Vincent’s 
voice in the billiard-room, and 
had gone in to fetch him to 
make up a four at bridge. He 
came back into the bare main 
room looking serious. 

“You'll have to play, Mrs 
Lathom,” he announced. “ Vin- 
cent won’t. He’s in there 
alone, drinking. And he’s for- 
gotten to shave.” 

“Oh!” Mrs Lathom pro- 
tested, and the protest in her 
tone was not because she dis- 
liked playing bridge. 

Lathom contented himself 
with saying ‘“ Rotten,” but 
he said it with a good deal of 
feeling. It was Williams, the 
Australian, who put the com- 
mon thoughts into common 
words. 

“Tt'll get me seeing red 
before long,” he declared. 
“That lad pulled his weight 
and a bit over in the perishin’ 
war. He proved himself a 
white man, while that blinking 
dude was in the Secretariat at 
Rangoon sitting on his blar- 
sted——”’ 

“We can guess how he sat,” 
Mrs Lathom interposed quickly. 

“Sure you can,” Williams 
grinned apologetically. ‘‘ Any- 
way, the blighter sat there 
signing chits with ‘ Passed to 
you’ written on them and 
calling himself indispensable to 
the Empire. Now he’s three- 
parts through with ruining the 
lad, because—— Well, God 
knows why he is doing it. To 
pass the time, I suppose.” 
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* Anyhow,’ Mrs Lathom 
agreed, leaving the question 
of the cause alone, “he ig 
ruining him pretty  effect- 
ively.” 

*‘Tt’s hell and a bit over,” 
Williams stated. 

And nobody disputed the 
pronouncement. 

After the appearance of the 
first signs of physical deteriora- 
tion in Vincent things began 
to move more quickly. It was 
obvious that the boy’s keen- 
ness in his work was getting 
blunt; but Harmington only 
met his official slackness with 
patronising encouragement to 
do better. The devil was biding 
his time, Davies declared, and 
cited a parallel instance in 
the Philippines in nineteen-three 
which had resulted in a suicide. 
But it was not Vincent as an 
inefficient policeman which wor- 
ried most people, it was Vincent 
a decent boy with a good 
prospect of a decent life in 
front of him turning his back 
on that prospect on account of 
an absurd obsession. For it 
had gone as far as that; the 
fellow seemed reduced to one 
idea only, to get his own back 
on Harmington, to get it back 
by beating Harmington at his 
own game with words. Of 
course, he never stood a chance 
at that, and his efforts became 
increasingly futile and increas- 
ingly crude. When Harming- 
ton was not present at any 
gathering, Vincent would re- 
main silent and sulky, awaken- 
ing to occasional displays of 
rudeness which he clearly mis- 
took for mordant wit; when 
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Harmington was present he 
would keep the rudeness more 
active, and so take the falls for 
which he was riding. Singularly 
enough the falls seemed to 
hurt him just as much as ever, 
although he was becoming phy- 
sically and mentally dull in 
other ways. The spectacle of 
Vincent, no longer well turned 
out nor noticeably clean, sulk- 
ing and making a fool of him- 
self ; Harmington, his superior 
in every outward form, apply- 
ing the polished goad of his 
tongue where it produced the 
most effect; was one which 
added considerably to the dis- 
comfort of tired people seeking 
reasonable peace. 

“* How long,” Lathom asked 
one night when the hot weather 
was fairly established, as he 
dispensed drinks to his guests 
on his own verandah—‘“ how 
long is this going on?” 

“Until,” Davies declared, 
“ Vincent realises that he can’t 
get his own back on Harming- 
ton with words.” 

“But what will happen, 
then ? ’? Mrs Murray asked. 

“Vincent,” Davies  an- 
nounced, “ will think of some 
more likely means of squaring 
the account.” 

The beachcomber’s voice was 
so solemn that Murray at- 
tempted a laugh at it. 

“Don’t be melodramatic,” 
he advised, without much con- 
viction. 

“He isn’t far off realising 
it now,” Davies continued, ig- 
noring the advice. ‘“‘ What’s 
more, there isn’t one of you 
that doesn’t know that I was 
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right from the start. There is 
going to be bad trouble.” 

He looked round the ver- 
andah challengingly, but no 
one took him up. Instead, Bruce 
made a plain statement. 

“The D.C. goes on leave in 
a month,”’ he said. 

“A month!” Davies com- 
mented, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

** Don’t croak, man,’’ Lathom 
implored. ‘ Things will worry 
through the month right 
enough.” 

“To-night in the club,” Mrs 
Murray declared doubtfully, 
“was the second time this 
week.”’ 

“* But,’ Murray argued, ‘“‘ you 
couldn’t really say that he was 
drunk.” 

“Tt was an extraordinarily 
good imitation, then,” Mrs 
Lathom replied, sighing. “ But 
let’s talk of something more 
cheerful. We ought to hear 
the result of the National to- 
morrow.” 

And, though the evening 
ended with a successful effort 
to keep away from the subject 
which then provided most food 
for talk in Sin Byu, not one 
of the party as they went to 
their beds really doubted that 
Davies had spoken the truth. 
Vincent had taken to drinking 
more than he could carry and 
to refusing invitations. The 
pace was becoming a great 
deal too fast for much hope of 
safety at the end of a month. 

The first definite indication 
that the end of the business, 
whatever it might be, was not 
far off occurred a few days 
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later. As happens not infre- 
quently in the dry weather in 
that spot there had been a 
shower of rain at sundown; 
and, although the night had 
come, the moisture was rising 
from the hot ground like sticky 
steam, offensive and burden- 
some to the lungs. It was 
midweek, and the attendance 
at the club was very small. 
The bar, billiard-room, and 
verandah were empty: in the 
bare main room only one bridge 
table was in action. Harming- 
ton, Jenkins, Bruce, and Cruik- 
shank sat playing by the light 
of a defective swinging oil- 
lamp, against the glass of which 
innumerable insects flopped and 
buzzed. Not far from the 
players Lathom lolled in a 
long chair, trying to interest 
himself in an illustrated paper 
which he had already read; 
and old Davies, the beach- 
comber, with spectacles bal- 
anced on the end of his nose 
and his head held far back 
from the paper, sat at a writing- 
table inditing lengthy epistles 
to people at home whom he 
had not seen for years, whom, 
in all probability, he would 
never see again. Over and 
above the climatic discomfort, 
which was not slight, the at- 
mosphere of the great, empty, 
shabby room was cheerless and 
sordid. The phrase ‘The 
glamour of the East” came 
into Lathom’s head, and, look- 
ing round him, he thought of 
it as the creation of an in- 
tentional humorist. 

Then a car stopped outside, 
and some one got out and 
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came up the steps and across 
the verandah. Lathom looked 
up, saw Vincent standing in 
one of the doorways, and re- 
ceived something of a shock. 
The boy had not been near the 
club for a couple of days, and 
rumour had it that he had 
been down with fever; he 
certainly looked ill. But it 
was not any sign of illness 
which shocked Lathom: he 
found himself suddenly seeing, 
massed together, all the little 
things which he had _ been 
noticing one at a time. Vin- 
cent was physically unfit, but 
that seemed the least of it: 
he was unkempt. He was 
unshaven; his collar, shirt, 
and white suit had very obvi- 
ously been worn before since 
their last washing; one sock 
had escaped from its suspender, 
and had slipped down in folds 
upon his shoe. He _ stood 
slackly, looking into the room, 
his hands in his trouser pockets, 
as though his appearance and 
his bearing no longer con- 
cerned him. But there was no 
slackness and listlessness in 
his eyes. He was looking at 
Harmington. Lathom found 
his sense of being shocked 
changed to definite alarm. 
Then old Davies moved from 
the writing-table out on to 
the verandah by another door ; 
Vincent took a step into the 


-room, and the bridge players 


finished a hand. Harmington, 
who was seated facing the 
verandah, looked up, and saw 
Vincent just inside the door- 
way. He got hold of the gold- 
rimmed eyeglass slung round 
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his neck on a_ broad black 
ribbon, which he occasionally 
affected, and fixed the toy in 
place in front of his left eye. 
Having achieved this piece of 
affectation, he carefully in- 
spected the unkempt figure, 
beginning at the feet and work- 
ing up to the head. Then he 
raised his eyebrows, and gently 
fingered his own smooth chin 
with a hand that appeared to 
have been manicured. It was 
as masterly a piece of calcu- 
lated offensiveness as the 
watchers had ever seen. 

As Harmington began his 
inspection the waxy whiteness 
of Vincent’s face changed. He 
flushed deeply, and brought 
his hands out of his pockets 
with a jerk. The veins were 
standing out on the boy’s 
neck, and his head was stuck 
forward. As Harmington’s eye- 
brows went up and his hand 
was raised to his chin, Vincent 
gave a curious cry, and poised 
himself with his arms hanging 
slack. But he got no farther 
than that. Old Davies ap- 
peared suddenly from the dark- 
ness of the verandah, and fairly 
gripped him by the right arm. 

“ Hullo,” he shouted, 
“haven’t seen you for days. 
Come into the bar for a quick 
one. I’m as dry as a lime- 
kiln.”’ 

And before the boy could 
recover from his surprise at 
the unexpected assault he had 
him half-way along the veran- 
dah to the bar. There Lathom 
joined him, and between the 
two of them they got Vincent 
into the bar and quietened 
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him. But they had a bit of a 
job, for the boy seemed past 
caring about careers and scan- 
dals. 

As Lathom pointed out after- 
wards, when he congratulated 
old Davies on having been 
alive to what might happen 
and on having been in the right 
place to meet it, a rough-and- 
tumble would have done Vin- 
cent all the good in the world, 
besides considerably cheering 
the onlookers ; yet, since attack- 
ing District Commissioners in 
clubs can so easily be made to 
appear as a drunken assault 
calculated to prejudice a police- 
man’s future, it was right to 
call it off. But the incident 
did not lessen anybody’s ap- 
prehension, and the next move 
in the business made it clear 
that the finish was almost in 
sight. 

The next move was by Harm- 
ington. He announced that 
Vincent’s chief in Rangoon was 
coming down to have a look at 
the police work in the district. 
Vincent only heard of this a 
fortnight before Harmington 
was due to go on leave and a 
few days after the incident at 
the club. The boy’s chief was 
due to arrive by the mail-boat 
which would take Harmington 
to Rangoon; so the beauty 
of the scheme was apparent 
to everybody. Harmington 
would keep the goad applied 
to Vincent right up to the 
last moment, so that the 
wretched boy would not have 
a chance of recovering him- 
self and of setting his much 
neglected house in order; then 
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Harmington would depart for 
England without having said 
anything at all against Vincent 
or his work. But Vincent’s 
superior officer, when he went 
into things, would find beyond 
the obvious neglect and care- 
lessness ample evidence that 
the D.C. had done all he could 
to set things right in a tactful 
and kindly manner. For Harm- 
ington had been careful, for 
some time past, to supplement 
the official interviews, in which 
he regularly and skilfully re- 
duced Vincent to rudeness and 
impertinence, with a written 
confirmation of the talk which 
ably represented his tactful 
and helpful suggestions, but 
naturally omitted the manner 
of their giving. Those written 
confirmations of interviews 
would, of course, be available 
for Vincent’s chief. That the 
boy should have refused, con- 
tinuously and often rudely, 
all these kindly attempts to 
help him, taken in conjunction 
with the state of his work and 
his own condition, could hardly 
fail to earn him the adverse 
report which would remain with 
him throughout his official life. 

The whole thing was well 
conceived. When he heard the 
news about his chief’s coming 
Vincent appreciated how well 
conceived it was: that is cer- 
tain. He showed his appre- 
ciation in many ways. He 
gave even less attention to 
his appearance; he became 
more sullen and morose; he 
refused all social invitations, 
and hardly came near the club. 
He also drank a good deal alone 
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in his bungalow, but not enough 
to account for the growing 
peculiarity of his manner. The 
way he was neglecting his work 
was a matter of common know- 
ledge, but he would hardly 
speak to anybody, and any 
approach to confidential talk 
with him was an impossibility. 
The change from the amusing 
enthusiastic boy who had been 
a great pal of Bung Ryder’s 
was appalling. Although, when- 
ever they met, Harmington 
would goad his victim with 
his accustomed skill, Vincent 
would no longer react as before. 
Usually he would show that he 
felt the prick, but very often 
he would not reply except 
with a curious look. He seemed 
like a man preoccupied and 
bewildered trying to make up 
his mind about something. 
The day after Vincent learned 
about his chief’s coming, Cruik- 
shank, returning from dinner 
with the Murrays some time 
after midnight, saw the boy 
outside Harmington’s bungalow 
standing under the shadow of a 
padouk tree in the compound 
staring at the upper windows. 
** At least,’’ Cruikshank ex- 
plained afterwards, “I should 
be prepared to swear it was 
Vincent. I only got a glimpse 
of him as the car turned the 
corner, and the beam of the 
headlights swept across the 
compound, but it was enough. 
Directly the light came on to 
him he moved away. He 
turned as he did so, and I saw 
his face. It wasn’t the pitch 
for a Romeo, so you can’t put 
it down to Spring and a young 
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man’s fancy. Looks bad to 
me.” 

With which conclusion every- 
body agreed ; but Murray, who 
had a weakness for set theories, 
wanted to reduce the situation 
to a formula. 

“Tt’s an interesting study 
in psychology,” he declared. 
“Vincent is commanded by a 
single idea—an obsession. He 
won’t be himself again, he won’t 
be entirely sane, if you like, 
until he has scored a victory, 
so to speak, over Harmington. 
The danger lies in the fact that 
physical violence may be his 
only chance of victory.” 

And Wharton, who did not 
care about theories and was 
impatient at the elaboration 
of the obvious, replied sharply— 

“May be!” he grumbled. 
“Why not face facts and say 
‘will be.’ This isn’t the age 
of miracles, Murray.” 

But Bruce, the doctor, who 
was probably rather more seri- 
ously alarmed about the whole 
affair than any one else, al- 
though he refused to talk much 
about it, acted. He got hold 
of Vineent that same after- 
noon, and suggested to him a 
trip to Maymyo. He told 
the boy frankly that it was 
sufficiently obvious that he 
was a sick man, and that 
the necessary certificate was 
ready for him if he would make 
use of it. Vincent stared at 
him for quite a long time, and 
then laughed. 

“TI haven’t the smallest ob- 
jection to your perjuring your- 
self on paper,” he declared, 

“put I do object damned 
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strongly to your interference. 
I can manage my, own affairs, 
thank you.” 

After that things had to 
take their course. Vincent 
would not stand advice and 
suggestion, and Harmington 
had already been proved un- 
approachable. But the day 
after Bruce’s abortive attempt 
to get Vincent away on sick 
leave there was hardly a white 
person in the station who did 
not believe that Harmington 
was in physical danger. Per- 
haps Harmington believed it 
himself, and was keeping a 
careful look-out. Perhaps he 
rather desired it that way, 
being satisfied that he could 
look after himself. Anyhow, 
after the man’s behaviour on 
the tennis-ground that after- 
noon, few people were much 
concerned with the thought of 
danger coming to him. It was 
the man who would bring the 
danger about whom they wor- 
ried. 

One of the minor grievances 
which lay against Harmington 
was that he did not use a 
Ford for getting about like 
ordinary people, but drove, or 
was driven in, an expensive 
English two-seater with a laven- 
der-coloured body and alu- 
minium wings—a_ luxurious 
and ostentatious vehicle which 
Williams, theAustralian, had 
christened ‘“‘ The ¥* Harlot’s 
Pram.” When on that after- 
noon Harmington arrived late 
on the tennis-ground, two things 
were noticed: the off front 
wing of the pram was badly 
crumpled, and there were other 
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wounds on the costly convey- 
ance; also the pram’s owner 
was ruffled, had a small tear 
in his trousers, and seemed out 
of temper. He explained that 
a Ford hackney carriage, con- 
veying much merchandise and 
many natives—men, women, 
and children—had inexcusably 
run into him at the cross-roads 
by the police barracks. His 
Burmese chauffeur had been 
driving with the usual care on 
which his master insisted, and 
no blame could possibly attach 
to him; a bad accident had 
occurred through the other 
driver’s negligence. Harming- 
ton was most annoyed. 

Vincent was not on the 
ground when  MHarmington 
arrived. Indeed, he was not 
expected, as he had not played 
tennis for more than a fort- 
night. But to people’s sur- 
prise, and certainly to their 
regret, since Harmington was 
there, he turned up as play 
stopped for the evening. He 
was not dressed for tennis, had 
at least a two days’ beard on 
his chin, and had more than 
a suspicion of the outcast about 
him. He nodded vaguely to 
the ladies present, and went 
straight to the open-air bar. 
Harmington, who was ex- 
tremely careful about chills at 
sundown, was tying a spotless 
white silk scarf about his neck. 
He paused in this operation as 
Vincent appeared and spoke, 
for him, rather rudely. There 
was a good muster that evening 
on the tennis-ground, and there 
was general agreement that 
Harmington raised his voice 
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and spoke sharply, almost per- 
emptorily, when he first ad- 
dressed Vincent. 

** Are you aware,” he called, 
“that my car has been in- 
volved in an accident ? ” 

Vincent was ordering a drink 
from the boy behind the bar, 
and he repeated the order before 
he replied. 

“Heard the pram was in a 
smash,’ he mumbled. ‘‘ What 
of it? ”’ 

* The accident,’’ Harmington 
continued, with a tolerant smile 
for the boy’s sulky tone, 
“occurred at the cross-roads 
by your barracks.” 

““T know that,’ Vincent in- 
formed him. “Minor enter- 
tainment for dull lives. Kind 
of you to arrange it. Boy, get 
my peg.” 

**T have heard,’”’ Harmington 
replied blandly, ‘‘ that in other 
places the dull lives of the 
police are enlivened by occa- 
sional attention to duty.” 

“‘Have you,” Vincent de- 
clared, raising his voice. 

** And I suggest,’’ Harming- 
ton said—‘‘a mere tentative 
suggestion, of course, nothing 
more,—that it might be a kind- 
ness on your part to permit 
your men to mitigate their 
idleness by regulating traffic.” 

‘** They do,” Vincent declared, 
and he put down his drink 
untasted. 

“How silly of me not to 
have noticed it,’’ Harmington 
laughed. ‘‘I must cultivate 
close observation.” 

“You must,” Vincent an- 
swered, his voice beginning to 
shake. ‘“‘ Any more complaints 
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you would like to make in 
public ? ” 

“Complaints! My dear fel- 
low!” Harmington raised a 
hand in protest. ‘“‘ You have 
only to consider the way in 
which your service is run to 
realise that complaints would 
be—useless.”’ 

It was the first time in 
public that Harmington had 
directly criticised the boy’s 
work; and the fact that it 
was a new departure rather 
than the gross unfairness of 
such an attack in such Cir- 
cumstances interested most 
people. Vincent’s reception of 
the direct attack was unex- 
pected. He left the bar and 
walked over to the D.C. 

** Want to say anything more 
about that now?” he asked, 
and his voice was steady again. 

Harmington eyed the untidy 
figure without troubling to dis- 
guise his ccatempt. Vincent 
did not meet his glance, but 
stood in front of him with 
much of the air of a defaulting 
schoolboy. 

“Tt is so very apparent,” 
Harmington declared, “that 
the burden of your duties is 
proving too much for you. We 
ean hardly hope for improve- 
ment now.” 

“Well?” Vincent 
again, his voice low. 

With the dust of the courts 
in their nostrils and the shadows 
lengthening across the ground, 
the group of pallid, clammy, 
white people watched the two ; 
and uneasiness grew on them 
as they watched. 

“I merely wish to record 
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the opinion,’ Harmington re- 
plied, speaking clearly so that 
everybody could hear him, 
“that we cannot reasonably 
expect your assistance in any 
matter.” He drew attention 
to the boy’s appearance with 
a wave of his hand, and glanced 
with lifted eyebrows towards 
the bar. ‘“‘For the time we 
must just look after ourselves.” 

Probably, like the people 
who watched him, he expected 
an outburst of anger or insult, 
for he seemed to wait for it. 
But no outburst came. There 
was a pause—a silent uncom- 
fortable pause. Then Vincent 
straightened himself and faced 
his man squarely. 

“IT should, if I were you,” 
he replied, with a note of 
decision, almost of relief, in his 
voice. 

Having said that, he turned 
quickly and walked briskly off 
the ground. 

Harmington smiled at the 
retreating figure, a superior 
and confident smile. He seemed 
well pleased and spoke affably 
to Mrs Lathom. 

** Only nine days more before 
I go on leave,” he declared. 
*“* A very pleasant thought. By 
the way, Mrs Lathom, I have 
only just discovered that your 
brother hunts the Quickham. 
I hope to get a good many 
days with them this winter.” 

“T am afraid,” Mrs Lathom 
replied, ‘‘ you may be rather 
lonely then.” 

** What ? ” Harmington 
laughed. ‘‘Stand-offish to 
strangers, are they ? ” 

“Not at all,” Mrs Lathom 
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declared. ‘‘ But the crowd that 
hunts with my brother are 
mostly sportsmen.” : 

And, as she turned away, 
she was pleased to see that 
Harmington flushed. 

It did no good, of course. 
It might well have done harm ; 
but those who had watched 
Vincent’s expression as he 
warned Harmington to look 
out for himself were of opinion 
that there was no longer any 
room for more harm in the 
business. The boy had not 
been making an idle threat. 
He had reached the breaking 
point. That he would attempt 
some sort of physical ven- 
geance, it was quite impossible 
to doubt. That he might 
achieve some madness which 
would damn his career if it 
it did no worse, achieve it 
before anybody could prevent 
him, was the urgent danger. 
As the nine days that lay 
before safety dragged out their 
hot hours the danger seemed 
inevitable. It grew on the 
nerves of the kindly people 
in that uncomfortable. spot, 
and it appeared as an unescap- 
able tragedy when the mos- 
quito curtains seemed to ex- 
clude all breathable air and 
sleep would not come. For 
Vincent had disappeared com- 
pletely after he left the tennis- 
ground. He had left the station 
and gone off into the jungle 
alone. And, as the people 
who knew it realised, the lone- 
liness of the jungle is not good 
for a man physically and men- 
tally sick. 

Rumours were very active 


during that time. Harmington 
was reported as far from pleased 
because Vincent had, seemingly, 
run away from his goad. Then 
he was stated to be anxious, 
if not actually alarmed, about 
something. 

“Not that the swine’s anx- 
iety or alarm keeps me awake 
at all,’’ Williams, who first 
drew attention to the matter, 
declared. ‘‘ What worries me 
is that there is sure trouble 
waiting for him when a man 
removes a public nuisance.” 

A truth which was not dis- 
puted or laughed at as in- 
applicable. 

Then it was announced, and 
later proved, that twice Vin- 
cent had spent the night in 
his office, arriving after dark 
and leaving before dawn. Re- 
port also had it that he was 
showing amazing activity in 
getting about the district. He 
appeared to be busy with his 
job, working off arrears and 
getting things in order, but 
absolutely determined not to 
see or be seen by white people. 
The theories advanced to fit 
those facts were many. They 
varied from Mrs Murray’s opti- 
mistic assertion that he was 
simply going to keep away 
from Harmington, which no 
one believed, to Davies’ blunt 
statement that he obviously 
wished to play on Harmington’s 
nerves by leaving his inten- 
tions in doubt until the last 
moment, when he would strike, 
which statement no one de- 
rided as absurd. The thought 
of Vincent plotting murder and 
deliberately postponing the act 
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until his victim grew afraid 
was neither acceptable nor 
pleasant ; but the thought of 
Vincent as he had last been 
seen, unkempt, sick in mind 
and body, looking at Harming- 
ton with curious decision in 
his eyes, was not pleasant 
either, although it had to be 
accepted. Boiled down to their 
bones, shorn of theories, the 
facts were sufficiently disquiet- 
ing. Harmington was uneasy, 
but those who disliked him 
most could not justly call him 
a@ nervous man. Vincent, hav- 
ing warned his enemy to be 
careful, had disappeared, and 
refused the company and com- 
panionship of his kind. 

In that land of the bizarre, 
where life and death are crude 
and highly coloured, people 
waited anxiously for the days 
to pass, and, after their indi- 
vidual ways, most of them 
prayed that a decent boy, who 
had done well under the hard 
test of war, should not under 
the strain of a meaner test 
bring his life to a pitiable 
finish. 

On the eighth day of waiting, 
the day before Harmington 
was due to go on leave, there 
was a good attendance on the 
tennis- ground. Harmington 
looked in for a set, but left 
early. He announced that he 
was rather anxious, as he had 
received no telegram about his 
cabin on the home-going liner ; 
but no one believed that to be 
the cause of his anxiety. Yet 
when he had gone the matter 
was not discussed. People 
Seemed tired of theories and 
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repetitions. The end, what- 
ever it was going to be, was 
too near and of too grim an 
aspect to make more talk 
profitable. 

But, just as the gathering 
on the tennis-ground was dis- 
persing to seek baths and clean 
clothes before going to the 
club, Wharton arrived with 
news. Harmington had ordered 
his own launch to take him 
down to the anchorage the 
next morning instead of waiting 
for the mail launch, which did 
not leave Sin Byu till five in 
the evening. The possible sig- 
nificance of a man who liked 
comfort electing to spend 
several hours waiting in a 
small and far from luxurious 
launch when there was no 
necessity for him to do so 
was not overlooked. 

“That,” said Cruikshank 
thoughtfully, commenting on 
the news, “‘is more than a bit 
interesting. I wonder what it 
means.” 

** Means ! ”’ Murray declared, 
ready with a theory. “It 
means that if Vincent only 
knew that Harmington was 
running away from the chance 
of meeting him he could count 
it a win to him and be satisfied.”’ 

** Bit unsubstantial,’’ Lathom 
objected, “‘for a man in the 
condition Vincent was when we 
last saw him. I’m afraid he’ll 
want more meat to it than 
that.” 

But while other people were 
agreeing with Lathom, old 
Davies made a pronouncement. 

** Anyhow,” he _ stated, 
**Harmington will not escape 
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the meeting. Vincent will come 
to the club to-night.” 

When pressed to give his 
reasons the old man refused, 
but repeated the statement 
with absolute conviction. So, 
on the offchance as it were, 
the club was very full that 
night. 

By eight o’clock there was 
pretty nearly a full muster, 
but there was a feeling of 
uneasy expectation in the air of 
the bare main room, and nobody 
seemed anxious to begin play- 
ing bridge. The lamps blinked 
and sputtered and dripped 
above a gathering of people 
who stood or sat and gossiped 
idly, interrupting unimportant 
conversation to glance sharply 
to the verandah steps when a 
new alrival appeared. The 
night was airless and very 
hot, so that the sweat stood 
in beads on the faces of the 
men and of those women who 
were indolent with their powder 
puffs. 

Harmington arrived about a 
quarter past eight. He showed 
a slight surprise at the largeness 
of the gathering and the fact 
that there was no bridge being 
played ; otherwise he gave no 
indication of being aware of 
any unusual feeling. He was 
dressed and turned out with 
his usual care, aS easy and 
unhurried in his movements 
as he had ever been, as cap- 
able as ever of gossiping without 
being altogether banal. Having 
spoken to everybody in the 
room, he sat down in the middle 
of a group beneath the centre 
lamp. 
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*“‘ This,” he declared, indicat- 
ing the dead or dying insects 
which fell from the lamp-glass 
on to the baize-covered card- 
table beside him, ‘‘is the sort 
of little thing that I shall have 
to call deliberately to mind 
when I’m enjoying London in 
the season.”’ 

And after that, refusing to 
play bridge on the score that 
he had only looked in to say 
good-bye, he insisted upon talk- 
ing about leave and home. 
Although, in that uncomfort- 
able place on that hot night, 
many people did not wish to 
think too much of England, 
although few people, if any, 
were interested in hearing of 
the polite circles and of the 
fashionable gatherings which 
Mr Esme St John Harmington 
would grace, they listened to 
him. He talked so insistently 
on the one topic, whereas it 
was his ordinary habit to accept 
any subject of talk offered to 
him and deal with it in con- 
vincing fashion, that the sus- 
picion grew in people’s minds 
that there was a definite motive 
behind his insistence. By elab- 
orating the prospects of his 
leave, he might be attempting 
to convince himself that the 
reality could not escape him. 
The business was not unknown 
to those who regard leave as 
something beyond price or bar- 
ter. Yet the fact that Harm- 
ington, a being of such superi- 
ority and address, should find 
it necessary to indulge in such 
an ordinary weakness increased 
the feeling of uneasiness. Be- 
neath the polished exterior the 
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man was clearly anxious, even 
alarmed. 

After half an hour or so of 
talk of home, Harmington got 
up to go. 

“I was,” he declared, care- 
fully restoring an amber cigar- 
ette-holder to its case, “a little 
anxious about my berth on 
the liner. But it’s settled now. 
I have secured a single cabin, 
the one I wanted. There are 
advantages in being a maligned 
official . . .” 

He looked round on those of 
the company who were not 
maligned officials, and smiled 
amiably. By some curious 
trick he had managed to remain 
cool in his black dinner-clothes ; 
there was neither moisture nor 
dampness on his face as he 
smiled at his audience. Then 
a car stopped at the foot of 
the verandah steps, and the 
eyes of the gathering turned 
from Harmington. 

Vincent came quickly into 
the bare room. He looked 
very tired, but his eyes were 
clear and full of determina- 
tion. His white suit was un- 
creased and spotless; his chin 
was smooth; he was very 
carefully turned out; and he 
carried himself with assurance. 
Except for the look in his 
tired eyes he had gone back 
to what he had been. As he 
came in he nodded and smiled 
at the people who stared at 
him, but his purpose was 
patently not with them. 

Harmington had his back to- 
wards the verandah, and was 
finishing his sentence. 

“. .. distinct advantages,” 
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he stated. ‘‘I’ve made use of 
them, and in four days’ time 
I shall be enjoying the coolest 
and most comfortable cabin .. .” 

He stopped and turned, and 
his face altered as he saw 
Vincent. The boy crossed the 
room and stood in front of 
him, easily, with his hands in 
his jacket pockets. 

“IT am afraid,” Vincent de- 
clared, his voice very clear 
and steady, ‘“‘that you will 
not.” 

There was silence in the hot 
bare room. The torn punkah 
ceased to swing, for the native 
puller was naturally interested 
in the encounter. <A _ large 
insect died by burning against 
the lamp glass, and fell with 
a light plop on to Harmington’s 
shoulder. He took no notice, 
but continued to gaze at Vin- 
cent, who met his look squarely. 
Then Mrs Murray took in her 
breath sharply. 

“What the devil do you 
mean?” Harmington asked 
haughtily; but there was 
alarm in his eyes and in his 
voice, and there were beads on 
his forehead. 

Although he must have re- 
cognised the alarm and re- 
joiced at it, Vincent’s expression 
did not alter. He continued 
to meet Harmington’s look 
steadily. 

“IT am afraid,” he said, 
“that in four days’ time you 
will not be on leave.” 

He spoke quietly, emphasis- 
ing his words deliberately, his 
hands still in his jacket pockets. 
Williams on the right and 
Wharton on the left began to 
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edge themselves close to his 
arms, and on the faces of all 
the watchers there showed 
strain. 

** And why shall I not be on 
leave in four days’ time? ” 
Harmington asked. 

But the superiority in his 
tone was forced. He seemed 
to be asking a question to 
which he knew the answer, 
and in his eyes there was 
something like a hint of appeal. 
The boy’s lips showed a trace, 
a slight trace, of a smile at 
that hint of appeal. Williams 
and Wharton closed in nearer. 
To the watchers the ‘pause, 
as the boy stood with that 
faint smile on his lips, care- 
fully, very carefully, studying 
his opponent, seemed very 
long. 

** Because,” Vincent an- 
swered, and as he squared his 
shoulders Mrs Murray gasped 
again and Williams and Whar- 
ton got ready to grapple— 
“because two natives are al- 
ready dead, and I shall want 
your evidence as a witness of 
the accident to your car.” 

The strain vanished from 
the faces of the watchers, and 
Williams and Wharton stepped 
back with conscious unconcern ; 
but the interest with which the 
company awaited developments 
was hardly diminished. 

Harmington did his best. 
He eyed the boy as though he 
were something contemptible 
and obnoxious. He sought to 
exhibit his mastery over this 
unpleasant person, but he could 
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not exclude from his voice a 
tone which suggested defeat. 

** You,” he declared, making 
play with his eyeglass, ‘ actu- 
ally have the impudence to 
suggest that you are going to 
postpone my leave!” 

Then, to the delight of the 
onlookers, Vincent demon- 
strated that the miracle had 
happened, that he had re- 
gained his normal poise. His 
tired face showed that the 
coming back had not been 
easy. The drawn look about 
his eyes proved that the danger 
of the last months had been 
very real; but it was clear 
that he had found safety. For 
he neither exaggerated his win 
nor made too light of it: he 
simply made it plain that he 
met his man on level terms 
again. 

“Not entirely me,” he an- 
swered, and his grin was not 
affectation. ‘“ You’ve often 
proved that I don’t know any 
classics, but I remember one 
perfectly good word. Latin, I 
think. Subpena!” 

While Harmington glared 
furiously, while Vincent met 
the glare with complete assur- 
ance, while clammy white 
people exchanged glances of 
content, Williams, a man of 
no self-consciousness, said what 
politer persons were diffident 
to say— 

‘““Somebody,” he declared, 
apparently to the air of that 
hot bare room—‘ somebody is 
going to break a blinking tooth 
biting on that bullet.” 
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A FOX-HUNT 
BY CAPTAIN Q. ©. 


Kow.Loon is to all intents 
and purposes a suburb of Hong- 
Kong. The island of Hong- 
Kong is separated from the 
mainland at Kowloon by a 
strip of water about a mile 
wide. Naval interests are 
divided between the main dock- 
yard and the island and a sub- 
sidiary little dockyard for tor- 
pedo craft, usually known as 
Kowloon Depot. 

Fortune had deposited me 
as the Torpedo Lieutenant in 
charge of the Kowloon Depot 
at the time of this yarn. 
When I visited Kowloon some 
eight years later it had changed 
almost beyond recognition, and 
to-day, no doubt, the scene of 
the fox-hunt here described is 
a maze of buildings. The rail- 
way, which had no existence 
at that date, now runs through 
the more picturesque portions 
of the scene, which have been 
sacrificed to the march of com- 
mercial prosperity. In fact 
the Kowloon of which I write 
has disappeared except in the 
memory of those who, like 
myself, remember the charming 
little watercourse and perhaps 
even the hunt itself, for it 
acquired some fame. 

Some one had seen a fox in 
the hills at the back of Kow- 
loon, and that was the excuse 
for organising a meet at the 
Cement Works. 

The Engineer in charge of 
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IN KOWLOON, 
A. CRAUFURD, B.N. 


the Cement Works owned a 
couple of ponies, which he was 
in the habit of lending to his 
less fortunate acquaintances. 
He himself rode a waler, and 
a little Chinese pony that went 
by the name of “The Pig” 
often fell to my share. 

I was very fond of “The 
Pig.” He suited my style of 
riding. Horsemanship is not 
a strong point of mine, and I 
always considered that “ The 
Pig ” was a gentleman. 

“Mr Giles ” was allotted to 
my wife. He also was a great 
friend of ours, and while the 
Engineer was on leave ‘ Mr 
Giles” had come to stay with 
us, and usually wandered about 
in the garden. He had his 
own ideas about taking exer- 
cise, and if he found my wife 
was inclined to spend too long 
sleeping in the hammock, which 
was slung outside the verandah 
on to a tree in the garden, he 
would take it upon himself to 
put an end to such laziness. 
He would come up and poke 
his head into the hammock so 
as to capsize its occupant. It 
was a method that proved 
singularly effective, for there 
is no time wasted in turning 
out of a capsized hammock. 

““Mr Giles ’”’ found that the 
mere fact of making his pres- 
ence known was sufficient to 
ensure a hasty reveille, and 
the consequence was he had it 
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all his own way. When he 
wanted to be taken out in the 
afternoon he just said so. ‘‘ Mr 
Giles,” therefore, was an in- 
stitution. 

The idea took definite shape 
in the Gunners’ Mess, and was 
carried over the ferry into the 
precincts of the Hong-Kong 
Club. 

One of the main difficulties 
was how to secure a pack of 
hounds. Two of my ship- 
mates in H.M.S. Tamar were 
fabled to possess dogs of a 
sporting description. ‘ Smell 
dogs”’ would be the official 
naval term, derived from the 
Maltese, “a smell ’em dog, 
Signior.”’ I telephoned over to 
the First Lieutenant. My job 
was in the depot at Kowloon, 
and I did not see much of 
H.M.S. Tamar beyond the 
monthly muster by open list. 

** Look here, old man, I want 
to get hold of a few smell 
dogs.” 

* Whatters ? ” 

** Smell dogs.” 

** What are they ? ”’ 

“Oh, you know, dogs with 
a sporting instinct.” 

“Ah, smell dogs! Yes, the 
Paymaster’s got a red setter, 
“Bobbie,” and Willis has a 
sort of a plum-pudding dog. 
What do you want ’em for? ”’ 

“We're getting up a fox- 
hunt.” 

“But, good Lord, you don’t 
hunt foxes with setters and gun 
dogs. You'd better ring up 
Melton Mowbray and borrow 
a hound or two.” 

The First Lieutenant was 
trying to be funny. 
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“Drop it,’ Ishouted. ‘“‘ Look 
here, this is serious. Put up a 
notice in the wardroom asking 
members for the Kowloon Fox- 
Hunt. There will be a small 
subscription, to pay the Chinese 
coolies. Nothing much, but 
every member must arrive 
mounted, and bring a dog of 
some description or pay a fine, 
say, five dollars. That’ll shake 
7em ! 93 

The telephone grunted. 

““Who’s running this hunt 
business? You?” it queried 
with tinny scepticism. 

“No, not me; I’m no hunts- 
man, The soldiers here are at 
the bottom of it, and that 
fellow over at the Cement 
Works. Damned sporting, I 
call it. I’m all for it, and 
giving what help I can.” 

The First Lieutenant of the 
Tamar was one of these well- 
meaning but rather tactless 
idiots who barge into trouble 
without thinking. He adver- 
tised the business as ‘“‘ Crau- 
furd’s Sporting Tour,” which 
rather tended to make the 
thing ridiculous. Besides, as 
a matter of fact, I do not really 
know much about hunting from 
first-hand experience. 

However, the idea caught on. 

I ’phoned up to the Gunners’ 
Mess that evening to announce 
twenty-three entries from the 
Navy, with roughly fourteen 
dogs, mostly small ones. 

The Gunners’ Mess was rather 
incoherent on the telephone, 
and shortly afterwards a de- 
putation arrived at my bun- 
galow on bicycles. 

They were somewhat appre- 
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hensive. I found it necessary 
to dispense a few whiskies and 
sodas. 

“You know, Craufurd, we 
only intended this to be among 
ourselves,” announced their 
spokesman. “ You can’t call 
it a fox-hunt. Why, fellows 
will be absolutely furious.” 

I did not see why they 
should be. You can’t provide 
a first-class pack of hounds at 
a moment’s notice. People 
must be content to take things 
as they find them. If not— 
well, they must be prepared to 
be disappointed. 

“But look here, Craufurd,” 
said the Major, “you know 
we generally arrange these sort 
of things with a committee. 
I mean there’s always a certain 
amount of responsibility. You 
might get the Governor sending 
in his name as a patron of your 
so-called fox-hunt, and then 
where would you be? ” 

I had not thought about 
matters in that light. These 
fellows who had ridden to 
hounds in England seemed to 
think fox-hunting was a really 
serious. matter, a sort of social 
function not to be treated light- 
heartedly. I thought they were 
making rather heavy weather 
out of it. 

By the end of the evening I 
found that I had been rather 
pushed into a position which 
I felt was somewhat embarrass- 
ing. The credit for discovering 
foxes in the neighbourhood of 
Kowloon was certainly not my 
pidgin, nor was the initial idea 
of organising a fox-hunt; and 
yet here was I being offered 
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the post of Master of the 
Ceremonies ! 

As to responsibility—well, a 
naval officer gets used to assum- 
ing a certain amount of that 
commodity, but he does not 
want to take credit that does 
not belong to him. 

“Of course,” I said, ‘‘I will 
take command of the show if 
you really want me to, but I 
warn you I am not a properly 
qualified huntsman. You all 
understand that, don’t you ? ” 

They all appeared to under- 
stand it. 

** After all,’’ said the Major, 
“you seem to have rather a 
genius for organisation, and 
what more can one ask for. 
You go ahead on your own 
lines, and you may count upon 
us to support you. There is 
going to be a rare amount of 
fun in it, anyway.” 

So, without assuming any 
definite title, I went on with 
the organisation. 

The first business to be got 
through was the distribution 
of honours. 


““Exchange! Give me Mr 
Willcocks of the Cement 
Works.”’ 

4 Hullo ! 99 

“That the Engineer of 


Cement Works, Willcocks ? ” 

** At your service ! ” 

‘Look here, Willcocks, you’ve 
done a lot towards the pro- 
motion of this fox-hunt. They 
want you to take the position of 
Master of the Hounds. Savvee? 
Can do? But you must! 
Everyone wants you. You're 
well known, and all that sort 
of thing. Thought we might 
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meet at your place. Stand by 
with a syphon of soda or two 
and some sandwiches for the 
hungry. I’m telling people to 
bring their own flasks. Could 
you do it?” 

I gathered from the telephone 
that Willcocks would be de- 
lighted. 

Next I rang 
nor’s A.D.C. 

** Look here, old chap, they 
tell me that you’ve got a 
‘charger’? ” 

** Yes, quite true.” 

** Got a hunting-crop ? ” 

ee Yes.’’ 

“Well, I want you to take 
Whipper-in for the Army in the 
Kowloon Fox-Hunt. Savvy? ”’ 

“No, I don’t savvy in the 
least.” 

“Have you not heard about 
it?” 

The telephone began a sort 
of side conversation, and then— 

** Yes, I heard some talk in 
the club, but I did not pay 
any attention to it. I should 
want a certain amount of 
notice. Would it not be pos- 
sible to see you to-morrow ? 
Wait a minute.” 

I waited several minutes. 

“Are you there,” said the 
telephone at last. I gave an 
affirmative. 

There followed an invita- 
tion to lunch informally with 
the Governor. 

That really settled the busi- 
ness. It brought me into con- 
tact with the wife of the 
General. She thought a fox- 
hunt was a most original idea, 
and put it as such to the 
General. After lunch I could 
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practically boast that I had 
the patronage of His Excel- 
lency, and as for the General, 
he very nearly promised to 
turn up himself as a spec- 
tator. His wife would certainly 
take part if she could possibly 
manage it. She was anxious 
to know how I was going to 
procure any hounds. I said I 
thought we could get hounds 
of sorts. She must not expect 
anything picturesque. 

Certain of the subalterrs, 
as I knew, had their eye upon 
battery mules. They made 
fun of the fox-hunt, but ad- 
mitted it was a good sporting 
effort. One must be prepared 
for a certain amount of chaff 
when organising something a 
little original. Anyway, things 
were going ahead. 

The Fleet happened to be 
away at the time, and from 
what I could gather the Com- 
modore was a little sceptical. 
I left it to the First Lieu- 
tenant of the Tamar to tackle 
him. 

I appointed the owner of 
the red setter, the Fleet Pay- 
master, to act as Whipper-in 
for the Navy, and he passed 
on the compliment to a young- 
ster who was in command of a 
destroyer, quite an excellent 
sportsman. 

In due course we all met at 
the Cement Works. It was a 
cheery and a motley gathering. 

I could see that a good many 
of the hounds were going to be 
an infernal nuisance. Already 
two Chinese cats had fallen 
to the bag, and had had to 
be paid for. That was before 
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the hunt really started. One 
of the difficulties that the 
whips complained of was that 
the dogs sorted out their own 
masters. This meant that one 
had to appoint a sub-committee 
of ‘“‘ whip owners.” 

A few Chinese coolies had 
been told off by Willcocks to go 
on ahead of us. These fellows 
seemed to understand Chinese 
foxes, and were made to under- 
stand that our object was to 
capture one. They could report 
as to possibilities when we 
arrived out on the hunting 
fields at the back of Kowloon. 

Willcocks was very careful to 
impress upon the coolies that 
they must not use stones. The 
fox must be delivered to us 
absolutely uninjured. Sticks 
they might carry, and if the 
fox could be induced to remain 
in the cover at the foot of the 
hills, he was not to be dis- 
couraged. We could find him 
ourselves if need be. 

What we were anxious to 
avoid was that the fox should 
seek refuge in the rocky cliffs, 
where we could not possibly 
follow him on horseback. If 
he gave us a run in the open 
country first, he might go 
wherever it suited him; but 
the duty of the coolies was to 
provide a good healthy fox for 
the European to ‘“‘ makee look, 
see ! ”» 

The coolies understood thor- 
oughly. 

“Savvee plenty! Master go 
catchee! Can do! 

“That’s right,” said Will- 
cocks. “j/Wansheemake number 
one fox bobbery ! ” 
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We applauded his handling 
of the Kowloon vernacular. 

Some twenty minutes later 
we all set out by devious 
routes towards the reputed 
headquarters of the foxes. 

There was a considerable 
distance to be covered. Our 
way lay more or less in open 
country among paddy - fields 
which had to be negotiated 
carefully. A dry watercourse 
separated us from these, its 
winding character marked all 
the way by shady green trees. 
We decided to keep on the 
right bank of this for some 
couple of miles, where we would 
have the road. There were 
pools where the water collected 
between the rains, and we 
could cross over above these 
some distance inland. 

Our plans were changed, how- 
ever, by the appearance of one 
of those travelling duck farms 
which are a feature of China. 
A straggling brown mass ap- 
pears in the distance, which 
presently resolves itself into 
myriads of ducks under the 
guidance of one man and per- 
haps a small boy. This man 
carries a long wand with a 
little piece of rag attached to 
it, and this is the guiding star 
for his enormous crowd of 
ducks wandering over the coun- 
try with him, and running 
about everywhere in search of 
food. 

It is a really marvellous 
sight to watch. Ducks running 
about everywhere, perfectly 
loose, in among the tall grasses, 
over rock and stone, all busy 
hunting for food, and yet with 
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one eye continually on their 
protector and friend; for the 
old man can do anything with 
them. They know him, and 
the rag on the end of his wand, 
which is visible to them when 
he is himself hid, and they 
come to his call. He points out 
to them likely places for feed- 
ing, and away they splash 
into any water they find, al- 
ways moving along with him 
wherever he goes. He seems 
to be able to gather them into 
a compact mass when required, 
and in fact do anything with 
them, as if they were several 
hundreds of obedient children. 

“Tf you get among these,” 
said the Naval Whip, indicating 
the straggling brown hordes in 
the distance, ‘‘ we shall have 
about two thousand ducks on 
our slop chit. These cursed 
hounds are simply thirsting 
for blood. We'll have to alter 
course.” 

It was pretty sound advice, 
and accordingly we crossed the 
river bed and proceeded through 
the broken country on the other 
side. It wasrough going. The 
little Chinese ponies thought 


nothing of it, and the battery: 


mules took it for granted, but 
the more delicately mounted 
found it by no means to their 
taste. The cavalcade began 
to string out into a ragged 
procession, and by the time 
we had got in among the paddy- 
fields many of them had dis- 
mounted. 

The way through the paddy- 
fields is rather like climbing 
along the top of a®very broken 
wall. 
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Accordingly by the time we 
had got into fairly open country 
again, the hunting party had 
become pretty well sorted out. 
Some of the well-turned-out, 
and especially those with lady 
friends, turned back. They 
had had enough of it in the 
first hour or so, for this sort 
of thing did not show much 
prospect of any kind of a run. 

However, the maze of paddy- 
fields was not interminable, and 
in due course we got out into 
the grass. Here we had quite 
a pleasant little run along the 
bank of the watercourse, which 
wound along the open, giving 
us a view of thick scrub which 
lay at the foot of the hills 
where the fox had been marked 
down. 

A cheery collection of dogs 
quarrelled and scrambled about 
in the foreground, and at length 
we alrived at a patch of good 
cover. 

It was hot in the sunshine, 
and a welcome arch of trees 
over the dried-up watercourse 
formed a. good resting-place 
while waiting for the rest of 
the party to come up with us. 

Beyond this cover stretched 
more or less open country, 
rolling up towards the hills, 
and interspersed with paddy- 
fields. 

Those who knew how to do 
the business suggested that it 
would be the right thing to 
draw the cover, and began to 
proceed about the work in a 
scientific manner. 

I and “ The Pig ” were told 
off to stand at a point just 
outside the shade, and look 
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out for any foxy-coloured object 
that might break cover. If we 
saw such a thing I was to give 
tongue in an appropriate man- 
ner. Other outposts were duly 
stationed. 

I was warned that my posi- 
tion was a responsible one. 

* You'll be all right on ‘ The 
Pig,’”’ said Willcocks. ‘‘ He’s 
a sensible beast, though he is 
not much to look at.” 

Willcocks had assumed a con- 
siderable amount of import- 
ance. Evidently he was some 
huntsman. 

I apologised for detaining 
him. “ Just one moment, old 
man; tell me what’s a fox 
look like ? ” 

Willcocks endeavoured to 
wither me with a look, but I 
meant it. Foxes do not wander 
about as common objects in the 
part of the world where I come 
from. 

“Well,” he said, ‘ you can’t 
mistake him; reddish furry 
sort of thing like a dog ; sneaks 
out of the undergrowth.” 

I made a mental note of the 
description. 

Inside the cover a consider- 
able amount of peevishness 
was apparent, snarling and 
bickering, and occasional yelp- 
ing. The mixed pack was 
enjoying itself after its fashion, 
but apparently one or two of 
them were not having too good 
a time with the others. 

I lit a cigarette to pass the 
time, and glanced back at the 
main body of our muster. It 
was quite a respectable gather- 
ing. I noticed with satisfaction 
that “‘ Mr Giles ” was nibbling 
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grass in the shade, so at any 
rate we could boast of one 
lady. 

Presently I noticed a sus- 
picious movement in the long 
grass. Could it be? Yes, sure 
enough a reddish-coloured form 
slinking along and barely vis- 
ible, worming its way out of 
the undergrowth. It went into 
a sort of mud hole where a 
stunted bush was growing, and 
stayed there. 

There was a bit of a rise 
just beyond, and beyond that 
again open country. 

My heart was in my mouth. 
I must not make a mess of 
this. 

Two dogs were fairly near, 
one of which was a bull terrier 
which knew me. I slid off “‘ The 
Pig,” and called him softly 
to me. The other dog came 
good-naturedly, and _ they 
watched me pick up a stone 
with intense interest. ‘‘ See 
that,” I whispered, ‘‘ well, hie 
on!” 

I flung the stone accurately 
into the bush, and with some 
vigour. There was a short 
yelp and a scramble while the 
two dogs flew after it. 

A flash of reddish-brown on 
the far side of the bush told 
me that the quarry was wasting 
no time, and there was no 
doubt that both dogs saw him, 
and understood what was 
wanted. It all happened in 
the wink of an eyelid, and the 
next instant I was back on 
“The Pig,” again yelling Tally- 
ho, Yoicks, and all that sort 
of thing. “The Pig” bolted 
away nobly, and all the other 
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dogs came tumbling out in 
pursuit. 

The real business was going 
on just the other side of the 
rise. No doubt it was a good 
substitute for baying. ‘“‘ The 
Pig ” and I were over the rise 
in no time, and then at last I 
saw things in their right per- 
spective. 

The fox was going all out 
with the bull terrier and his 
companion close on the heels 
of him, and kicking up an 
infernal din, in which appar- 
ently the fox himself was no 
small competitor. But what 
sort of a fox was this, with 
ears flapping to the breeze and 
tail jambed hard down amid- 
ships. Heaven be merciful to 
the ignorant but well meaning ! 
I had got the whole pack of 
yelpers in full cry on to the 
tail of the Paymaster’s red 
setter. 

I trembled in my stirrups, 
breathing. a prayer that the bull 
terrier would not get him. 

Meanwhile, thundering be- 
hind me, came the remainder 
of the field. One felt it, would 
not have mattered quite so 
much if one had not given 
tongue so readily. 

The chase was soon more or 
less hidden in the coarse grass, 
but it was obvious that the 
objective was a group of not 
very distant paddy - fields. 
While it lasted it was a capital 
run. 

The dogs reached the paddy- 
fields in a body, and straggled 
out into broken ground. There 
were one or two Chinese houses, 
and no doubt the red setter 
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had found sanctuary. The bull 
terrier had got into difficulties 
in the soft mud when the first 
of us arrived, and I was glad 
to find that nobody seemed to 
know what exactly had hap- 
pened. They had all been 
hidden round the corner among 
the trees when the hunt started. 

Everybody was full of ex- 
cited questions. The hunts- 
men of the party were trying 
to get the dogs together, when 
suddenly there was a cry of 
Look out ! 

The whole crowd of us needed 
no second bidding. We ap- 
peared to have stumbled into 
the headquarters of the Kow- 
loon Dairy. 

Half a dozen great water 
buffaloes, who had been well 
up to their necks in the mud, 
had suddenly become aware of 
the presence of Europeans. 

One colossal sniff of the 
hated odour was enough for 
them, and with one accord 
they came charging through 
the mud in our direction. 

It was the work of an instant 
to turn the tables. With one 
accord the whole party of 
huntsmen, now hunted, wheeled 
right about and scampered back 
in the direction from which 
they had come. 

We were not to be allowed to 
get off so easily. 

Two other great brutes had 
sighted us, and were making 
towards our right flank. We 
wheeled, off to the left, and 
made for a bend in the water- 
course. 

The water buffalo in these 
regions takes the place of the 
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ordinary domestic cow at home. 
With the Chinamen he is as 
mild and docile as one could 
wish, but let him smell the 
taint of a European and he is 
all red fury. 

He seems to be specially 
indignant with the kind of 
horse that is willing to serve 
a European, and is not nearly 
so resentful against the local 
Chinese pony as he is against 
the more pretentious - looking 
cousin. 

A great brute charging out 
of the mud nearly cut us off 
from the remainder. 

He gave a contemptuous look 
at “The Pig,” as much as to 
say I'll deal with you later, 
and charged on to the brown 
of the party. 

“The Pig” circled warily 
round his hind-quarters and 
made off at full gallop. 

The great brutes are not so 
fast as they are furious. They 
can plough through the mud 
as if it was so much cobweb, 
but in the open we had the 
legs of them, and it is not too 
much to say that we wanted 
it badly. 

Once it became evident that 
we were distancing our pursuers 
the run became glorious. 

There is something peculiarly 
exhilarating in the knowledge 
that inch by inch you are 
getting out of the way of a 
severe mauling, and steadily 
making sanctuary. 

We supposed that those trees 
in the distance, which marked 
out the watercourse, would 
prove good sanctuary. 

In due time we made them, 
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and were able to check for a 
breather. A medley of dogs 
following madly in our wake 
showed the pace at which we 
had come, and behind these 
the enraged buffaloes charged 
doggedly. We must push on 
up the watercourse, which 
promised fairly easy going. 

Some way ahead, past a 
Chinese dwelling, there lay a 
stretch of sand running along 
the base of the hills. The hunt 
proceeded. Outside the Chinese 
house we were greeted by a 
small boy with much enthusi- 
asm. He ran out and waved 
a thing like a boot-lace while 
the chase swept on. 

Suddenly a look of intelli- 
gence broke over him. He had 
spotted the buffaloes, but they 
in no way dismayed him. 

We gained the stretch of 
sand, and went pounding away 
up the dry bed of the river, 
covering ground in a way that 
bid fair to dishearten the buf- 
faloes. 

The pace was exhilarating, 
what you might call a topping 
good run. Three of the young- 
sters on battery mules and I 
had formed ourselves into a 
sort of rear-guard, and my 
wife was well to the front. 
We were enjoying the excite- 
ment immensely. Then, with- 
out warning, the end came. 

One of the battery mules 
seemed to kneel down suddenly 
and roll over; then one of the 
foremost riders went over the 
head of his pony. Another 
rider pitched off sideways. Sud- 
denly “The Pig” sank up to 
his shoulders, and I rolled off 
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him into about three feet of 
quicksand. When I managed 
to extricate myself I found 
the rest of the party all in a 
similar predicament. 

We had landed in a swamp 
at the foot of a steep place, 
where evidently the drainage 
of the hill had collected. The 
surface was dry enough, but 
beneath a thin crust the sand 
was soft and water-logged. We 
were all stuck in a large patch 
of quicksand. 

The soft parts were in holes 
and patches, and we had not 
much difficulty in extricating 
ourselves ; but alas! this was 
exactly the sort of place where 
our pursuers would have all 
the advantage. 

There they were in the dis- 
tance, four of them. But they 
were no longer pursuing us. 

Meekly submissive, they were 
shame -facedly wending their 
way back to the place from 
which they had come, a 
small boy of apparently six 
summers heartily reviling them, 
and lashing their tough hides 
energetically with a boot-lace. 

They had got as far as the 
Chinese residence, and no 
farther. 

The admonitions of the small 
boy had discouraged them, and 
again the tide was turned in 
our favour. 

The great brutes were being 
chased back along the route 
we had just come. It seemed 
@ vain wish, but one could not 
help hoping that the boot-lace 
had some sting in it. 

We had come a long way, 
and the afternoon was length- 


ening. There was no sign of 
our coolies, but a stray China- 
man seemed to know all about 
them. According to his yarn 
he had been assisting in some 
business with an animal. 

“Surely,” I said to Willcocks, 
“they could not have been 
trying to kill a fox on their 
own. That fellow seemed to 
mean that they returned with 
his brush to the Cement Works.” 

Willcocks said he could not 
understand it. Evidently they 
had gone back to the Cement 
Works, but he had been careful 
to explain that if any fox was 
seen we wanted to chase it 
alive and uninjured. He was 
certain the Compradore had 
thoroughly understood that. 
They must have been unable 
to locate a fox and returned, 
but it was unlike a Chinaman 
to desert his post without 
orders. It had been a good 
day taking it all in all, and we 
jogged easily back to the 
Cement Works for refreshment. 

We found the coolies pas- 
sively waiting for us sitting 
round a long pig-basket. 

Within the basket lay an 
unfortunate fox trussed up like 
a@ mummy, but otherwise unin- 
jured. 

“Belong all plopper!” as 
the Compradore explained. As 
an organised fox-hunt the ven- 
ture had been entirely success- 
ful. A fox had been hunted 
for, found, and lay ready for 
the European to do what he 
wanted with him. 

It is well known out East 
that the English are a race of 
madmen. Having got our fox 
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for us, the Chinese were by no 
means curious how we would 
dispose of him. 

Willcocks handled the matter 
delicately. He explained that 
the manner in which the fox 
had been captured was ‘“ No. 1 
pidgin.” It only remained to 
be seen whether it was possible 
to let him go again. 

I remember wondering how 
on earth this was to be satis- 
factorily accomplished. Di- 
rectly one started to take the 
bamboo lashing off his muzzle 
there would be a whole quan- 
tity of trouble. It was a 
miracle how these men had 
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been able to catch him and 
bind him up so neatly without 
being bitten. Could the same 
performance be gone through 
the wrong way round ? 

The Chinamen considered the 
matter. After all there was a 
certain amount of money in 
it. ‘* Yes, can do.” 

So Reynard, reclining in the 
pig-basket, was slung up again 
on the long bamboo and 
marched off to his native hills 
for freedom and further adven- 
ture. 

But I never heard about 
any subsequent fox-hunt taking 
place in Kowloon. 








WILLIAM MASON, POET AND BIOGRAPHER. 


BY LEONARD WHIBLEY. 


THERE is a nemesis which 
waits on over-praise, and Wil- 
liam Mason, acclaimed in his 
lifetime as a poet of genius 
and a prince of biographers, 
to-day has few to read his 
works, and fewer still to com- 
mend them. His laurels were 
fading before he died; and 
the critics of the nineteenth 
century soon found him out. 
Macaulay, it is true, perhaps 
because Mason was a Whig, 
ranked “a few of his strophes 
among the masterpieces of an 
age of consummate excellence.” 
Coleridge gave voice to the 
reaction: ‘“ All those passages 


in ‘ The Caractacus,’ ”’ he said, 
‘which we learnt to admire 
at school now seem to me one 


continuous falsetto.” Later 
writers unite in contemptuous 
damnation. Sir Leslie Stephen 
tempered the wind in describ- 
ing Mason as “a man of con- 
siderable abilities and culti- 
vated tastes, who naturally 
mistook himself for a poet.” 
Professor Saintsbury does not 
qualify his censure when he 
calls him ‘‘ one of the paltriest 
and most pretentious poetas- 
ters who ever trespassed on 
the English Parnassus.” His 
most recent advocate, Pro- 
fessor Draper,! of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, who, with pain- 


ful industry, has accumulated 
all the references he can find 
to Mason, and his works, and 
the criticisms of his contem- 
poraries, regards him as a 
““mediocre personality,” de- 
serving of study, because he 
is a type of the commonplace. 

Mason wrote every kind of 
poetry, and all his efforts were 
applauded by his contem- 
poraries. His Odes moved 
Neville, one of his Cambridge 
friends, to refer to 


‘* Mason, who writes not with low sons 
of rhyme, 
But on Pindaric pinions soars sublime.” 


He composed two tragedies, 
‘ Elfrida ’ and ‘ Caractacus,’ and 
the “palm of tragic glory” 
was said to hang between 
Sophocles, Seneca, and Mason. 
His didactic poem, ‘The Eng- 
lish Garden,’ was considered 
“highly acceptable to votaries 
of the Sylvan Muse,” and 
Mason was ranked with Virgil. 
His ‘ Satires,’ published anony- 
mously, Walpole judged worthy 
of the Roman Horace. And 
this rival of Pindar, Sophocles, 
Virgil, and Horace received a 
more general commendation. 
His friend, Bishop Hurd, talked 
of his “ fine genius for poetry,” 
and called him the best poet 
of his time. Wesley thought 
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him “full as good a poet as 
Gray,” and Hayley described 
him as “the Harmonious Chief 
of Britain’s living Choir.” 
Mason himself, though he 
sometimes assumed a modesty 
and wrote to Lord Nuneham 
that he “had often palmed 
versification upon the world 
for the divine spark,” thought 
he had something of the furor 
poeticus. In his dedication of 
‘Caractacus,’ he complacently 
invoked the muse to “ mingle 
Attic art with Shakespeare’s 
fire.” And in the ‘ English 
Garden ’ he appeals to 


** Ye Sister Powers that at my birth 

Auspicious smiled, and o’er my cradle 
dropp’d 

Those magic seeds of fancy, which 
produce 

A Poet’s feeling and a Painter’s eye.” 


Thus endowed in his cradle, 
he was a fortunate youth, as 
a brief survey of his career 
will show. He was born in 


Hull on 12th February 1724-5. . 


His father was vicar of the 
Church of Holy Trinity, a man 
of property and good connec- 
tions. He it was who, aided 
by the “Sister Powers,” in- 
structed Mason in _ poetry, 
painting, and music. The 
young Mason was educated 
at the Hull Grammar School, 
and entered St John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1742. Of his 
life at the University we have 
scant information. In after- 
years he told Walpole how, 
when he “ was turned twenty,” 
whenever he had five guineas 
to spare, he would “go to 
London, dine every day at a 
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chop-house at two in order 
to be in the middle of the pit 
at four, and continued to do 
this daily while the money 
lasted.”” With this devotion 
to the drama, his interests 
were for the most part literary, 
and he made a special study 
of - Milton, reminiscences of 
whose poetry recurred in his 
compositions throughout his 
life. 

What was perhaps his earlier 
poetical effort, ‘ Isis, an Elegy,’ 
written when he was hardly 
turned twenty, but not pub- 
lished until 1749, proclaimed 
his devotion to Whiggish prin- 
ciples. He assailed the Jaco- 
bites, Oxford’s degenerate sons, 


who 
‘* madly bold 
To Freedom’s foes infernal orgies hold,” 


and laments that they should 


**boast, while Freedom bleeds and 
Virtue groans, 
That Isis taught sedition to her sons.” 


Tom Warton, who afterwards 
described Mason as “‘ a buckram 
man,’ retorted in ‘ The Triumph 
of Isis’ upon the “ venal sons 
of slavish Cam,” whom he 
taunted with being “still of 
preferment queen.” It is char- 
acteristic of Mason’s vanity 
that some years later, when he 
was riding into Oxford, he 
expressed to his companion his 
satisfaction that in the dusk 
they would enter the city un- 
noticed. His friend did not 
understand the advantage. 
“What,” rejoined the poet, 
“do you not remember my 
‘Isis’? ” 
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Probably in the same year 
that gave birth to his ‘ Isis,’ 
Mason wrote ‘ Musaeus, a mon- 
ody to the memory of Mr Pope.’ 
Before this was published he 
had been introduced to Thomas 
Gray, then resident in Cam- 
bridge as a fellow-commoner 
of Peterhouse. Gray’s impres- 
sion of the young Mason is 
recorded a year later in a letter 
to his friend Warton, and is 
worth quoting— 

“He has much Fancy, little 
Judgement, and a good deal of 
Modesty. I take him for a 
good and well-meaning Crea- 
ture; but then he is ,really 
in Simplicity a Child, and loves 
everybody he meets with: he 
reads little or nothing, writes 
abundance, and that with a de- 
sign to make his fortune by it.” 

And after another year’s ac- 
quaintance he wrote again to 
Warton : “Mason grows 
apace into my good Graces, 
as I know him more: he is 
very ingenious with great Good- 
Nature and Simplicity, a little 
vain, but in so harmless and 
so comical a Way, that it does 
not offend one at all; a little 
ambitious, but withal so ig- 
norant in the World and its 
Ways, that this does not hurt 
him in one’s Opinion, 80 
sincere and so undisguised, that 
no Mind with a Spark of 
Generosity would ever think 
of hurting him, he lies so open 
to Injury. But so indolent, 
that if he can not overcome 
this Habit, all his good Qualities 
will signify nothing at all.” 

The first result of Mason’s 
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introduction was that Gray 
began the melancholy task, 
which lasted for the rest of his 
life, of revising Mason’s com- 
positions. Mason graduated as 
a bachelor in 1746, and next 
year published ‘Musaeus.’ It 
illustrates the author’s facile 
gift of imitation, which he was 
always ready to turn to account. 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton 
come to mourn for Pope, each 
in a parody of his own style. 
It is no wonder that at last 
“th’ expiring Poet” could 
stand no more. 


** © Cease, friendly swain !’ 
(Musaeus cry’d, and rais’d his aching 
head),” 


Gray thought that as the 
work of a boy of nineteen the 
poem carried ‘‘a promise at 
least of something good to 
come.” And helped by the 
recommendation of Gray, who 
knew the Fellows of Pembroke, 
Mason in 1747 was nominated 
for a fellowship of that Col- 
lege. Pembroke fellowships, 
Mason wrote to a friend, “are 
reckoned the best fellowships 
in the University.” But though 
Mason got the support of the 
Fellows, the Master, Dr Long, 
who was already at variance 
with them, vetoed his election, 
unwilling that a stranger should 
be preferred to fit candidates 
who came from the College. 
The difference lasted for nearly 
@ year and a half, but in March 
1749 Mason was elected. 

He was now in smooth waters, 
and could enjoy a comfortable 
leisure, tempered by a mild 
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devotion to the Muses. He 
held College lectureships of light 
duties and small emoluments, 
and in October 1750 he became 
private tutor to Lord John 
Cavendish, who entered Peter- 
house at that time. The post 
must have been after Mason’s 
heart. He was a good Whig, 
and might look for patronage 
to his pupil’s family. It was 
from Lord John that he had 
hopes, that were unfulfilled, 
of being made Laureate in 
1757, and to Lord John that 
he owed his appointment as 
Chaplain to the King in 1761. 
Mason commemorated the ter- 
mination of his tutorship with 
an elegy, ‘To a Young Noble- 
man leaving the University,’ 
which had this auspicious be- 
ginning :— 


“Ere yet, ingenuous Youth, thy steps 
retire 
From Cam’s smooth margin, and the 
peaceful vale, 
Where Science call’d thee to her 
studious quire, 
And met thee musing in her cloysters 
pale ; 
O! let thy friend (and may he boast 
the name) 
Breathe from his artless reed one 


parting lay.” 


Mason was not ordained for 
some years after his election 
as a Fellow. The Church was 
always open to him as a 
career, and Archbishop Hutton, 
who was a distant connection, 
might offer hopes of prefer- 
ment. But there were other 
hopes for him as a layman. 
Until the autumn of 1753 he 
came to no decision. And 
then his father died, and Mason 
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found that all the property 
was settled on his step-mother 
and step-sister, and he had no 
Support but his fellowship. 
Gray met him in York soon 
after, and wrote to Warton 
that Mason ‘looks more like 
a Hero than ever I knew him, 
like one that can stare poverty 
in the face without being 
frighted.” He had to seek a 
livelihood, and his first venture 
has been overlooked by his 
biographers. From a letter 
of Gray’s to Mason, a few days 
later than their meeting, we 
learn that Mason had been to 
see Mr Hutton, whose first 
wife was a distant cousin of 
Mason’s, and whose second wife 
was a relative of Lord Holder- 
nesse, and that there was some 
** design ”’ for his benefit. Gray 
advises him to make his bar- 
gain ‘‘ with all the circumspec- 
tion and selfishness of an old 
hunks.” The design appears 
to have been that Mason should, 
early in the next year, become 
confidential secretary to Lord 
Holdernesse. Mason left Cam- 
bridge in January 1754, and 
in March of that year Walpole, 
in a letter concerning the death 
of Pelham, alludes to Lord 
Holdernesse, who “‘ had but just 
taken Mr Mason the poet into 
his house to write his deserts.” 
With this appointment, in all 
probability, should be con- 
nected Mason’s ‘Ode to Inde- 
pendency,’ which must have 
been written soon after his 
father’s death. In the Ode, 
after due tribute in Whiggish 
platitudes to “ Independency,” 
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the goddess bids Mason “strike in Yorkshire. 


his blameless Lyre,”’ and 


“To arts like these devote thy tuneful 
toil, 

And meet its fair reward in D’Arcy’s 
smile.” 


Mason perhaps looked for 
some more substantial reward 
than “D’Arcy’s smile,’ and 
was ready to temper “ inde- 
pendency ”’ with the benefits of 
patronage. Visions of service 
under a Secretary of State, of 
golden sinecures, floated per- 
haps before his eyes: His 
friend Hurd wrote a ‘“ Sonnet 
addressed to Mr Mason on 
his leaving College and going 
into the Family of Lord Holder- 
nesse.”” In Hurd’s ‘ Memoirs ’ 
the sonnet is dated two years 
later, but this must be a mis- 
dating, for it must surely refer 
to this appointment. Mason is 
personified as a linnet who 
“for the glittering cage deserts 
the grove.” 


‘*Then may’st thou, sweetest of the 
tuneful quire, 

Celestial blessings barter for the hire 

Of witlings base, and thy free soul 
descend 

To toil for unbless’d gold, and flatter 
power.” 


Mason was not kept for long 
in the glittering cage: before 
the end of March he was 
back in Cambridge. The ex- 
periment had failed, and 
Mason’s dreams were at an 
end. To make amends, Holder- 
nesse later in the year offered 
Mason a living in Yorkshire 
and a domestic chaplaincy. In 
November he was ordained and 
instituted as Rector of Aston 
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At first the cares 
of his parish sat lightly upon 
him. He spent three weeks in 
Cambridge to enjoy the Christ- 
mas and New Year festivities 
in College, when Gray wrote: 
**Mason is still here: we are 
all mighty glad he is in Orders, 
and no better than any of us.” 
And in 1755 he seems to have 
been anywhere but at Aston. 
He accompanied Holdernesse 
to Hanover, and had thoughts 
of getting a chaplaincy in 
Paris or in Ireland. ‘“ The 
world,” he wrote, “‘ has nothing 
to give me that I really care 
for, and yet I own that I 
would have something more 
of her too, merely because I 
have not philosophy, or, a 
better thing, economy, to make 
what I have a competency.” 
And so he sought further pre- 
ferment. In 1756 he was made 
Prebendary at York, next year 
Chaplain to the King. In 
1762 he became Canon of York, 
and a year later Precentor. 
With the increase of dignity 
and emolument Mason settled 
down to his duties at Aston, at 
York, and at the Court, pur- 
suing all the while with the 
tastes of a dilettante the varied 
interests which he affected. 
He summed up his activities 
in a letter to Lord Nuneham 
in 1757: “I lead,’ he wrote, 
“the sweetest nothing of a 
life you can imagine, and yet 
I paint and I write and I 
play. My paintings I rub 
out; my writings I burn. Oh, 
but then I preach, and have 
such congregations and"Jam so 
much admir’d that I am afraid 
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it will make a Coxcomb of me. 
And of all Coxcombs (as your 
Lordship knows) an _ ecclesi- 
astical Coxcomb is the worst.” 

Warburton, whom Mason con- 
sulted before he was ordained, 
had impressed upon him 
that it was a sacred duty 
“totally to abandon his poetry.” 
Mason “entirely agreed that 
decency, reputation, and re- 
ligion all required this sacrifice 
from him.”’ But the conviction 
did not last long, and within 
a few months he was sending 
Gray an ode. And the stream 
of poetry trickled on. He had 
published his tragedy of 
‘Flfrida’’ in 1752; there was 
another tragedy, ‘ Caractacus,’ 
to come. This he began in 
1756; but the composition 
proceeded slowly, and after 
being read in manuscript by 
the Earl of Chatham and much 
revised by Gray, it was pub- 
lished in 1759. Odes and 
elegies appeared on occasion, 
and after Gray’s death there 
were larger ventures. In 1772 
he resigned the chaplaincy to 
the King, and, with his freedom 
enlarged, began a series of 
satires, which were published 
anonymously. They had an 
extraordinary success, and 
Horace Walpole thought so 
highly of them that he wrote 
a Commentary to explain the 
“allusions to persons and 
events, which would become 
obscure to Posterity, unless 
accompanied by some account 
of the anecdotes referred to.” 
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The first of the satires was ‘ An 
Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers’ on the topic of 
Oriental Gardening, which 
George III. ‘“‘ began to read 
to Sir William to laugh at him ; 
till presently perceiving his 
own share in the ridicule, he 
threw it away in a passion.” 
Posterity will find it hard to 
see the force of the satires, 
and harder still to understand 
Walpole’s view that constitu- 
tional principles were at stake 
in the attack on Sir William 
Chambers’ theory of garden- 
planning. In his introduction 
to this satire Walpole refers 
to Mason’s ‘ English Garden,’ 
a very dull didactic poem, which 
appeared in four successive 
books. The Third Book has a 
passage on Mason’s Muse and 
“her Gray,” from which we 
may conclude that Gray had 
not viewed Mason’s effort fav- 
ourably :— 


‘* Oft, ‘smiling as in scorn,’ oft would 
he cry, 

‘ Why waste your numbers on a trivial 
art 

That ill can mimic even the humblest 
charms 

Of all majestic nature.’ ” 


A still longer work was a 
verse translation of Dufres- 
noy’s Latin poem on the Art 
of Painting. This he had begun 
“in very early youth,” but 
Gray had discouraged its pub- 
lication. It appeared in 1783 
with notes by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. 

After this date his muse 





1 The Satirical Poems, with Walpole’s Commentary, hitherto unprinted, have 


recently been edited by Dr Paget Toynbee. 


(Oxford, 1926.) 
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seldom broke silence, but in 
1788 he wrote and published 
a ‘ Secular Ode in Commemora- 
tion of the Glorious Revolu- 
tion’ of 1688. He was con- 
scious of age, “creative Fancy’s 
foe’: but 


‘* He, at the vernal morn of youth, 

Who breath’d, to Liberty and Truth, 

Fresh incense from his votive lyre, 

In life’s autumnal eve again 

Shall at their shrine resume the 
strain, 

And sweep the veteran chords with 
renovated fire.” 


The metaphors are profli- 
gate. The lyre that breathes 
incense has its veteran: chords 
swept with renovated fire. But 
there was no Gray to castigate 
and revise. This poem was 
Mason’s last profession of Whig- 
gish faith; but the French 
Revolution shook his confi- 
dence, and it is sad to record 
that his farewell to the Muses 
was a “ Palinodia,” in which he 
cursed “‘ abhorr’d Democracy.” 

In all that Mason wrote it 
is difficult to see any progress ; 
his earliest poems are very like 
his latest, and are certainly 
no worse. He entirely lacked 
creative power ; he was always 
imitative, with reminiscences 
of Milton predominant. Dr 
Johnson said of his ‘ Elfrida’ 
that there were in it “now 
and then some good imita- 
tions of Milton’s bad manner.” 
His invention was limited. In 
his odes his favourite device 
is to invoke the muse, or some 
personification such as “ In- 
dependency,” and let her ad- 
dress the poet. He. had little 
or no sense of humour, and 
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his works, with the exception 
of the satires, indulge an excess 
of vapid sentiment. In execu- 
tion he relied for effect on a 
mechanical repetition and a 
monotonous alliteration. One 
instance may be quoted from his 
‘Elegy on the Death of a 
Lady ’ :— 


‘* For she was fair beyond your brightest 
bloom : 

(This Envy owns, since now her bloom 
is fled) 

Fair as the Forms that, wove in Fancy’s 
loom, 

Float in light vision round the Poet’s 
head.” 


If alliteration did not sug- 
gest his choice of epithets, he 
chose them at random. Gray, 
from first to last, thought him 
indolent. Norton Nicholls re- 
cords that when he said that 
much of Mason’s poetry ap- 
peared to be without force and 
languid, Gray said, ‘‘ No won- 
der, for Mason never gave 
himself time to think, but 
imagined that he should do 
best by writing hastily in the 
first fervour of his imagination, 
and therefore never waited for 
epithets if they did not occur 
readily, but left spaces for 
them, and put them in after- 
wards.” 

While Gray lived, Mason 
regularly submitted his poems 
to him. Gray not only pointed 
out their faults, but suggested 
amendments, and so in the 
poems published before Gray’s 
death we do not see the naked 
Mason, but Mason dressed and 
combed by Gray. His criti- 
cisms were outspoken, as when 
he writes: “Do not blame 
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me but the English tongue,’ in music and drawing as well 


and often ironical. Mason was 
ready to write elegies with 
the promptness of an under- 
taker. One on the death of 
Lady Coventry and another 
on the daughter of Mason’s 
Archbishop were rewritten 
under Gray’s correction. In 
the second of these Mason 
began— 


‘‘A Christian sage with dignity can 
weep, 

See mitred Drummond heave the heart- 
felt groan.” 


Gray told him: ‘“ These lines 
appear to be written by the 
chaplain, and to have an air 
of flattery to his patron.” 
Mason was nettled, and thought 
of dropping his design, but in 
the end he “sacrificed the 
first stanza ” on Gray’s critical 
altar, and rewrote the poem. 

The patient care with which 
Gray pruned and improved 
Mason’s compositions indicates 
areal regard. This is not easy 
to understand if we consider 
what manner of man he was. 
Personally he could not have 
been prepossessing. He had 
a sharp turned-up nose, a cast 
in his eyes, and he grew 
grossly fat. Norton Nicholls 
talks of his ‘“‘ surly nasal tone.” 
His letters show him to be 
vain, affected, and complacent. 
But we must suppose that he 
had good qualities, positive 
enough to justify Gray when 
he told Garrick that ‘I had 
the most entire good opinion 
and most unalterable respect 
a8 well as kindness for Mason.” 
Mason was dilettante, dabbling 


as poetry, and planning gar- 
dens. Late in life he described 
his varied activities: “I am 
versifying the Book of Job, 
contriving a flue to warm my 
rectorial pew, inventing a new 
species of yeast to lighten my 
bread.” His diversity of in- 
terests served to keep him 
young. In a sense Mason 
never grew up from the time 
when Gray described him as 
“in simplicity a child,” until 
a few months before his death 
he wrote, ‘‘ Mason is in Town 
taking his swing like a Boy in 
breaking-up time.” 

He was little more than 
eight years Gray’s junior, but 
it was his perpetual youthful- 
ness which probably made its 
appeal to Gray. He had been 
Mason’s literary mentor from 
the first ; their friendship had 
developed in the intimacy of 
college life, and Mason was 
good company in the Pembroke 
parlour and the Cambridge 
coffee-houses. ‘‘Our copuses 
and Welsh rabbits are im- 
patient for you,” Gray wrote 
when he was urging Mason to 
come to Cambridge. And al- 
though Gray had not a high 
estimation of Mason’s poetry, 
Mason’s literary interests and 
his activities in a larger world 
offered a pleasant contrast to 
some of the Fellows with whom 
Gray passed his life. And he 
was probably in conversation, as 
he was in their correspondence, 
a butt for Gray’s ironical wit. 
His acceptance of the unhappy 
nickname of ‘Skroddles,” 
which at times he used as a 
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signature, implies as much. 
But in his own way, with all 
his vanity, he was devoted to 
Gray, of whom he stood in 
some awe. And his loyal at- 
tachment explains how it came 
to pass that Gray left Mason 
his literary executor, with power 
“to preserve or destroy at his 
own discretion his papers of 
all kinds.” 

And so Mason became Gray’s 
biographer. He resolved to 
publish an edition of the poems, 
adding a few new ones to the 
scanty stock, with Memoirs of 
Gray’s life. Of the progress 
of the work, which. was in 
hand for three years, we are 
informed in the letters which 
passed between Mason and 
Walpole. Gray, as Mason wrote 
in the Memoirs, expunged the 


word “lucrative” from his 
vocabulary ; Mason had not 
done so. “Gray called me 


covetous,” he told Walpole, 
“and I called him proud.” 
And Mason’s first thought was 
“to make as much profit out 
of the book as I possibly can,” 
and “dispose of it in a way 
that will do honour to the 
memory of Mr Gray.” This 
was a laudable intention, which, 
we may hope, he fulfilled. 

The scheme of the Memoirs 
made his book notable in the 
history of biographies. He 
planned “five or six sections, 
each of which introduces a 
distinct series of letters, poems, 
fragments, &c.,” with occa- 
sional notes. And at the outset 
of the work he avowed that 
the letters would give a much 
clearer idea of Gray than any 
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natrative of his own. He was 
undoubtedly right ; he had no 
talent for biography, and Gray 
was one of the best of letter- 
writers. But letters, even if 
chosen with skill and judg- 
ment to illustrate the different 
periods of the writer’s life, 
and to show his diverse in- 
terests and activities, require 
to be supplemented by a proper 
relation of facts. This obvious 
duty of a biographer Mason 
evaded. The five sections 
which contain the letters are 
filled out with poems, finished 
or unfinished, and plans for 
poems never written. Through- 
out Mason contributes little 
more than explanations of how 
and when the poems came to 
be written, and notes on the 
letters and poems. 

The book is ill-proportioned. 
In four pages Mason relates 
Gray’s parentage, birth, school- 
days, and early friendships up 
to the time that he went to 
Cambridge. The first letter is 
dated 1736, after Gray had 
been more than a year at 
Peterhouse; and to the five 
years thereafter, while he was 
still a student at Cambridge 
and abroad with Walpole, and 
to the year after his return 
almost as much space is given 
as to the twenty-six years of 
his maturity between 1742 and 
1768. In the last section Mason 
discusses Gray’s literary and 
scientific interests, and gives 
the concluding series of letters. 
Then, after describing Gray’s 
last illness and death, Mason 
again refers to his use of 
Gray’s letters: ‘‘ The method 
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in which I have arranged the 
foregoing pages makes the 
reader so well acquainted with 
the man himself as to render 
it totally unnecessary to con- 
clude with his character.”” And 
then, as if to stultify the judg- 
ment he has just pronounced, 
he adds: ‘“ Yet if any reader 
should still want his character, 
I will give him one, which was 
published very soon after Mr 
Gray’s decease. It appears to 
be well written, and as it comes 
from an anonymous pen, I 
chuse the rather to insert it, 
as it will on that account be 
less suspected of partiality.” 
And so the book concludes 
with the character of Gray, 
written by Boswell’s friend, 
Temple, which had appeared 
in the ‘London Magazine.’ 
Mason’s reason is not a good 
one. He had known Gray for 
more than twenty years, not 
one of which had passed with- 
out their meeting, and they 
had corresponded regularly. 
Mason should have been better 
qualified to give an adequate 
account of Gray’s character 
than Temple, who had perhaps 
not met Gray more than once 
or twice, and also, as far as 
we know, had never received 
a letter from him. 

We cannot give Mason much 
credit for his own contribu- 
tion to Gray’s biography; we 
might be the more grateful to 
him if he had made a better 
use of Gray’s letters. He had 
power to preserve or destroy 
them at his discretion; and 
his power to destroy he fully 
used. We cannot trace as 
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still extant any letters of which 
he had the disposal, except 
those written to himself. It is 
a fair assumption that, besides 
those which he published, many 
other letters of Gray’s came into 
Mason’s hands. Gray’s life at 
Eton and Cambridge must have 
been revealed in the letters that 
he sent home. Not one of them 
was published. The first letters 
to his parents that appear in 
the ‘Memoirs ’ are those which 
he sent from abroad. And 
these are obviously incomplete : 
they are admirable as descrip- 
tions of travel, but whatever 
else Gray wrote is cut out. 
The letters to West have more 
of personal allusion. The origi- 
nals of the letters to West as 
well as of those to Gray’s 
parents Mason must have de- 
stroyed, as doubtless all other 
letters that he did not restore 
to their owners. 

One motive which prompted 
Mason to get rid of the letters 
which he chose for publication 
is to be sought in his desire 
to conceal that he had cor- 
rupted the text. There is no 
letter, of which the original 
text is in existence, which was 
printed as it was written. Gray 
wrote in a colloquial style, 
with a sprinkling of slang. 
Mason altered all this: “do 


not” for ‘‘ don’t,” “ written ”’ 
for ‘‘ wrote,” “boast” for 
“brag,” ‘“‘simpleton” for 


“oaf” are instances of his 
futility. Gray had an inno- 
cent habit of using “‘ uncles and 
aunts ” to describe his or other 
people’s friends, but this would 
not do, and Mason tamely 
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substituted “‘ other critics.” It 
is hard to see a reason for 
other changes. When Gray 
wrote that without his books 
he could not “‘ know the Druids 
from the Pelasgi,’’ Mason wrote 
*“modern bishops ” in place of 
** Pelasgi.”” Presumably Mason 
thought his substitutions more 
correct ; and his omissions had 
the same purpose to present 
Gray as maintaining a blame- 
less decorum. His gossip of 
high and low life, his stories 
of Cambridge dons, are cut 
out, and very little is left to 
show his ironic humour. 
What is a more ‘serious 
offence, which impairs the value 
of the letters as evidence for 
Gray’s life, is that Mason, 
without scruple, combined frag- 
ments of different letters in a 
patchwork of his own, and 
represented the combinations 
as genuine letters. From letters 
still extant we can trace that 
over twenty of Mason’s 
“letters ’ are composed of such 
fragments, some of parts of 
three, four, or even five original 
letters. The parts are clumsily 
joined, the joints being marked 
by inserted phrases, such as 
“While I write this, I receive 
your second letter.” As the 
parts are inevitably of different 
dates, the date given for the 
combination cannot be right 
for all the parts, and often, 
by the negligence or perversity 
of Mason, is not right for any 
of them. The fragments may 
have intervals of years between 
them: an extreme instance 
shows part of a letter of 1763 
combined with part of another 


of 1768. A letter to Norton 
Nicholls is made up of parts of 
four letters covering an interval 
of three years; and the last 
letter in Mason’s selection, ad- 
dressed to Warton, is com- 
posed of parts of three letters 
to Warton, written within a 
period of nine months, with a 
phrase thrust in from a letter 
to Norton Nicholls written four- 
teen months before the date 
given by Mason. So far as the 
letters recorded facts, the facts 
are distorted in date, and in 
some cases Mason altered the 
text to conceal the falsifica- 
tion. One of Mason’s fabricated 
letters, which he dated 22nd 
June 1760, was made up of 
parts of four letters. A pas- 


sage from a letter, written 


nearly a year before, alluded 
to Gray’s change of lodging. 
Mason perhaps saw that the 
inconsistency might be detected, 
and changed the text. Gray 
wrote to Warton, “I have 
at last found rest in your old 
dining-room.”” Mason changed 
this to ““I have again found 
rest in your old dining-room.”’ 

The editor of a man’s letters 
owes it to his readers that he 
should not falsify the text. 
Mason was guilty of a breach 
of faith, but his folly in dis- 
torting facts without reason is 
almost worse than his dis- 
honesty. It is clear enough 


that if Mason meant Gray to 
speak for himself in his pages, 
he wished to have a voice in 
what he said and how he 
said it. 

As we are able to detect 
Mason’s unscrupulous corrup- 
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tion of the letters of which 
we still have the originals, we 
cannot with any confidence 
accept the text of the letters 
which rest entirely on his au- 
thority. It is a fair inference 
that these had passages omitted, 
interpolated, and transposed, 
and that many of them were 
formed by the combinations of 
parts from different letters. 
In one instance Mason’s method 
is revealed by his own stupidity. 
When Gray was about to com- 
pose his ‘Ode on the Death 
of a Favourite Cat,’ he wrote 
to ask Walpole whether it was 
“Zara or Selima” that he 
was to lament. Part of this 
letter Mason joined to part of 
another in which the completed 
poem was sent. 

We now see the reason why 
Mason destroyed the letters 
that were in his hands. He 
did not wish his practices to 
be detected. And this he 
avowed to Norman Nicholls 
when he returned to him the 
letters which he had borrowed : 
“Mr Nicholls will find that 
much liberty has been taken in 
transposing parts of them, &c., 
for the press, and will see the 
reason for it ; it were, however, 
to be wished that the originals 
might be so disposed of as not 
to impeach the Editor’s fidelity ; 
but this he leaves to Mr Nicholls’s 
discretion, for people of com- 
mon-sense will think the liberty 
he has used very venial.”’ 
Nicholls showed his discretion 
in preserving the letters, and 
the liberty that Mason used 
does not appear 30 venial by 
present standards of honesty 
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and common-sense. Other let- 
ters Mason wished to de- 
stroy, because he thought they 
were unworthy of Gray’s dig- 
nity. And we find Walpole 
in a letter to Mason referring 
to letters “which you dis- 
approve of my keeping,” and 
appealing ‘“‘for several that 
have infinite humour and wit. 
. . . Hereafter they may ap- 
pear with less impropriety than 
they would in your work, which 
is to establish his reputation.” 
Mason relented so far as to 
let Walpole keep the letters, 
but “I wish,” he wrote, “ you 
would only erase some pas- 
sages, as, for instance, the 
infantine beginnings and con- 
clusions of some of them, which 
are hardly fit for schoolboys. 
This was a liberty I once 
thought of faking myself before 
I returned them.” The inno- 
cent nicknames which Gray 
and Walpole had given to 
each other at schoo! were cut 
out, and this compromise saved 
the letters, which within recent 
years have been brought to 
light. The liberty he had 
thought of taking with these 
letters he allowed himself with 
others. Thomas Warton, 
Gray’s most intimate friend, 
lent Mason many letters he 
had received from Gray. Mit- 
ford tells us that when the 
letters were returned, Warton 
found, much to his annoyance, 
that Mason ‘had cut out the 
names of several persons men- 
tioned in the text.” There 
was an unhappy friend of 
Gray’s, Henry Tuthill, whose 
career at Pembroke College 
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ended in disgrace. Mason was 
careful that his name should 
not appear in the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
and in a vain hope that he 
might blot out the knowledge 
that he had ever existed, he 
erased his name from the letters 
which Warton had lent. 

Mason’s methods were not 
immediately detected, and his 
‘Memoirs of Gray’ had a 
great success. Walpole pro- 
claimed his work “the most 
perfect model of biography,” 
and Boswell at the beginning 
of his ‘ Life of Johnson ’ wrote 
that he had “ resolved to adopt 
and enlarge upon the excellent 
plan of Mr Mason in his 
‘Memoirs of Gray.’” Boswell 
had come to know Mason. 
He had written what Mason 
described as “‘ a curious Scotch 
letter,’ expressing his gratifi- 
cation that Temple’s character 
of Gray had been adopted in 
the ‘Memoirs.’ This Mason 
answered ‘‘in a way which 
would not quite please the 
writer.”’ And in 1785 Boswell, 
after the publication of his 
‘Tour to the Hebrides,’ visited 
Mason at York, and the account 
of their meeting, which Mason 
sent to Lord Harcourt, is worth 
repeating :— 

“T began by telling him 
that I exhibited a striking 
specimen of Christian charity 
in giving him a dinner after 
his ill-usage of me. He was 
all astonishment, and pleaded 
innocence. I then explained 
myself by telling him I was 
never once mentioned in his 
book, and that I thought the 
abuse of Dr Johnson, which I 


was certain I could not have 
fail’d to have been honor’d 
with upon various occasions, 
was the thing of all others I 
most ambitioned, and that there- 
fore if he did not take care to 
show the world that I was one 
of those whom his friend the 
Dr most despised, he would 
do me an injury with posterity. 
He promised he would make 
ample amends in his ‘ Life,’ 
and that he had materials for 
the purpose quite sufficient.” 
Boswell kept his word, and 
besides the criticism of ‘ Elfrida,’ 
quoted above, recorded John- 
son’s verdict on the ‘Memoirs’ 
of Gray: “I found it mighty 
dull; and as to the style, it 
is fit for the second table.” 
Johnson’s description of Mason 
himself was also repeated: 
**Mason’s a Whig,” said John- 
son. Mrs Knowles not hearing 


distinctly, ‘‘What! a Prig, 
Sir?” Johnson: ‘‘ Worse, 
madam; a Whig! But he is 


both.” 

When we remember the un- 
sparing pains which Boswell 
took to collect his facts, the 
scrupulous care with which he 
verified the written or the 
spoken word, we can see that 
he did Mason too much honour 
in thinking that he was follow- 
ing “‘ his excellent plan.” 

The first charge against 
Mason, as the author of Gray’s 
‘Memoirs,’ is that he did not 
attempt to perform, even in 
a perfunctory way, the ordinary 
duty of a biographer. If the 
letters and the notes appended 
to them are taken out, what 
is left is little more than a 
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meagre chronicle of Gray’s birth 
and death, and of some few 
events between, with a state- 
ment of the dates and occa- 
sions when some of his poems 
were composed. All else Mason 
leaves us to find out from the 
letters which he printed. Of 
his life before he went to 
Cambridge we are told nothing 
save that he was born in Corn- 
hill, and went to school at 
Eton. After Gray’s return to 
Cambridge in 1742, there are 
years in which there are scarcely 
any letters (eight for the first 
six years), and Mason made no 
attempt to fill the gaps. Mason 
made Gray’s acquaintance in 
1747, and from 1749, when he 
became a Fellow of Pembroke, 
they were on intimate terms, 
and saw each other daily. 
After Mason was ordained he 
made frequent visits to Cam- 
bridge, as Gray did to Aston 
or York, and they often met 
in London. With the know- 
ledge that Mason had he could 
have told us of Gray’s manner 
of life, of his interests and pur- 
suits, of a hundred little things 
which would have given us a 
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picture of the man. How Gray 
passed his days at Cambridge, 
of his resort to the coffee-house 
(which was a favourite haunt 
also of Mason’s), of his visits 
to his friends, his tours in 
search of natural beauty or 
antiquities, of his life in London, 
Mason has nothing to say. 
This neglect was the fault of 
indolence and incompetence. 
He committed a worse sin in 
his treatment of the letters, 
which he intended to supply 
the place of the biography. 
With a wealth of admirable 
letters at his disposal, he chose 
such parts of them as suited 
the purpose that he had of 
depicting Gray as a decorous 
man of letters. These parts 
he falsified by omissions and 
transpositions and garblings of 
his own; and from the parts 
thus corrupted he fabricated 
letters which Gray did not 
write. And having thus falsi- 
fied the record, so far as lay 
in his power, he destroyed the 
original documents that he 
might escape detection. These 
offences are rank, and cannot 
lightly find forgiveness. 
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LETTERS FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


BY “ BARTIMEUS.” 


I. BARBADOS. 


THERE are several ways of 
going ashore in Barbados. You 
can land at the Careenage 
Steps, where the island 
schooners lie all along the 
wharves and a vociferous crowd 
of negroes chatter and argue, 
and chew sugar-cane, and break 
from time to time into peals of 
utterly light-hearted laughter 
or shouts of incomprehensible 
anger. Or you can, as I did, 
jump overboard from a cutter 
and swim ashore elsewhere. 
Close in the bottom is white 
coral sand, and so you swim 
from aquamarine-blue through 
the lightest of apple-green and 
walk out of a baby surf on to 
a narrow beach fringed with 
manchioneal trees. Landing 
that way you leave behind you 
what you have of prejudices 
and such conventions. as are 
not embraced by a swimming 
suit. In short, you go ashore 
much as you came into the 
world—unfettered, possession- 
less, receptive. 

There was a naked negro 
sitting on the edge of the waves 
scrubbing himself with sand. 
In the glowing sunlight his 
black muscular body was almost 
fiercely assertive, like an ex- 
clamation mark in the middle 
of a blank page. The rest of 
the landscape—the fringe of 
manchioneal trees, the pale 


sage-green of the sugar-fields 
beyond, the cocoa-nut palms 
bowed against the blue sky 
to the eternal trade wind, the 
dissolving and reforming are 
of foam along the curve of the 
beach—was merely a casual 
setting for that solitary em- 
phasis. 

We were going to boil a 
kettle presently and have a 
picnic tea, and I walked to- 
wards the black figure with 
some idea of asking him if he 
had a fire alight anywhere in 
the vicinity, which would save 
us the trouble of making one. 
Directly I moved in his direc- 
tion, however, he got up and 
walked away, and at that 
moment another negro came 
out of the trees and ran to- 
wards me. 

“Sah! Dat man...” he 
panted up. “He's ’flicted, 
sah !” 

His tone was full of meaning 
and sympathy. I did not ask 
the nature of the affliction. 
The afflicted one had vanished 
into the trees. Perhaps he 
was a leper. There was a 
lazar-house in the vicinity. 

“And, sah,” continued my 
informant, ‘‘ dese trees—man- 
chioneal, sah. Very poisonous, 
sah.” 

He was right. I believe 
that rain-drops from the leaves 
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raise blisters on the skin, and 
the beach was littered with the 
little hard apples which are 
death. However, it was not rain- 
ing that afternoon, so we boiled 
our kettle in their shade—or 
to be more exact, an elderly 
coloured woman boiled it for 
us, because she was convinced 
that she could do it better, 
and being a talkative old woman, 
had her own way. A couple of 
girls and a small boy added 
themselves to the party. The 
girls stood with their arms 
round each others waists and 
commented with freedom and 
Rabelaisian mirth upon their 
visitors’ appearances. Then a 
small ‘‘ Red-leg’’ boy joined 
the group. He had red hair 
and blue eyes, and was a 
descendant of the Irish whom 
Cromwell deported to work as 
slaves on the Barbadian sugar 
plantations. He stood very 
still and very solemn watching 
us, and behind him on the 
rising ground waved the fields 
of cane made fertile by the 
sweat and tears and blood of 
his ancestors. 

The man who had first spoken 
to me squatted a little apart, 
where his cast-net was drying 
on the sand. I sat beside him 
and talked about the price of 
yams and cotton-stuff and fish. 
I asked if times were easier, 
because elsewhere men talked 
of a sugar boom. 

“De times is mostly hard 
for de colour’ folks,’ he an- 
Swered simply. 

“There is going to be a 
grand Review on the Savannah 
on Monday,” I said, thinking 
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that might cheer him up. “ To 
celebrate the Tercentenary of 
Barbados. Are you going to 
see it?” 

“T’se heah someting about 
dat,’”’ he answered indifferently. 
** Dey discover dis place t’ree 
year ago.” 

“Three hundred years ago,” 
I corrected. 

“T’ree hundred.” He ac- 
cepted the amendment without 
emotion. It was all the same 
to him. Presently I gave him 
half a crown to go and buy 
some oranges for us, and he 
vanished into the unknown for 
twenty minutes, to reappear 
with the basket of fruit on his 
head, a ragged negro fisher- 
man, and counted out the 
change into my palm correct to 
a cent. 

I thought of him again when 
Monday came‘and platoons of 
bluejackets and marines were 
landed, and the mounted con- 
stabulary turned out for the 
Review and the wives of the 
gentlemen interested in sugar 
booms wore beautiful clothes, 
and the Tercentenary was cele- 
brated in a most- impressive 
manner. I wished?my friend 
the owner of the cast-net could 
have seen it all: but I doubt 
if he was there. 

When we left the beach to 
embark in the cutter they all 
went over the trampled sand, 
inch by inch, in search of stray 
leavings of our meal. Even 
the nails from the firewood we 
had brought were gathered up, 
and the tea-leaves went into 
a bucket. The remnant of a 
tin of jam fell to the lot of the 
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elderly negress, and I was glad, 
looking back over my shoulder, 
to see her relishing it, scooping 
the contents into her mouth 
with a piece of rusty hoop iron. 
A long way off the ’flicted 
gentleman hovered on the fringe 
of trees, a lonely pariah. 

I landed with more for- 
mality on another occasion at 
the Careenage. The low two- 
storied buildings that separate 
the wharf from the main street 
threw a line of shade along one 
side of the glaring road, and 
gave a reposeful shelter from 
the sun to the loungers, Surely 
only a negro can lounge with 
such luxurious indolence of 
body, a jointless relaxation of 
every limb. And yet their wits 
were active enough. They com- 
mented among themselves upon 
everything and everybody in 
sight. The air was full of their 
Christian names called in aim- 
less greeting. There seems to 
be a freemasonry of vagabond- 
age down on the Barbados 
wharfs. The women who pass 
soundlessly with their sinuous 
elastic grace run a perpetual 
gauntlet of chaff, and fling 
back a repartee as ready as a 
seaport barmaid’s. They 
mostly carry burdens on their 
heads, and so only their eyes 
move; the gleam of eyeballs 
and teeth and a slightly accen- 
tuated swing of the hips or 
snap of yellow-tipped fingers 
give point to their sallies. Sea- 
faring men join in this badin- 
age from the decks of their 
schooners, where bales and bar- 
rels are piled in a tangle of 
rope-ends, and the women 
‘ sometimes linger alongside to 
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have the last word with some 
irresistible. Theloungers ashore 
they have always with them, 
but these graceless men of the 
sea come and go, and in variety 
there is a deathless charm. 
Sometimes they go owing 
money, as I gathered from the 
passionate invective of a lady 
in a pink silk blouse and a 
short tartan skirt. The debtor 
sat on the windlass of his 
craft, his powerful arms folded 
across his chest, and gazed at 
the main truck while the storm 
raged over his impassive person. 
Finally, when she paused from 
sheer exhaustion, he rose and 
faced her. 

“Woman,” he expostulated 
with simple dignity, ‘“‘ how de 
hell can I gib yo’ four dollah 
when I hain’t gotta four 
cents ? ” 

Then he sat down again, 
refolded his arms and resumed 
his scrutiny of the main truck. 
The lady threw the shell of a 
peanut at him with a gesture 
worthy of Sarah Bernhardt, and 
walked away. 

The gestures of some of 
these conversationalists invite 
eavesdropping. An elderly 
negro stood in the vivid sun- 
light talking with profound 
earnestness to a friend. He 
wore a sky-blue shirt and a 
suit several sizes too large for 
him. It was faded with age, 
but made splendid by a nose- 
gay of flaming bougainvillea 
the dimensions of a cabbage. 
His headgear was a venerable 
bowler hat, pulled down over 
his ears so that his skull 
occupied all the interior. A 
pair of silver-rimmed spectacles 
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gave him a patriarchal air of 
sagacity, and as he talked he 
caressed the ends of a grizzled 
drooping moustache whose lux- 
uriance hinted at a trace of 
white blood. 

“Sah,” he was saying to his 
companion, a solemn individual 
who smoked a pipe and con- 
trived to maintain his face 
expressionless. ‘“‘I tell you he 
war a vulry diginified gennel- 
man. He had a la-a-ang dig- 
inified moustache, sah, jest de 
same’s dis one ob mine... .” 

One of the island passenger 
steamers was leaving that after- 
noon, and there was an inter- 
mittent stream of passengers 
and their belongings dribbling 
into the boats clustered round 
the steps. The majority were 
not white tourists, neither were 
they black. They were of many 
intermediate shades, and watch- 
ing them bidding farewell to 
relations, ignoring the negro 
riff-raff and being in their turn 
ignored by the tourists, gave 
food for profound and humiliat- 
ing reflections. It may be that 
the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children even 
unto the third and fourth 
generations, but it is absolution 
compared with the retribution 
of folly and ignorance. There 
was a pretty slender creature 
who minced down the steps 
and was helped into the boat 
by an irreproachably7, dressed 
young man wearing patent- 
leather shoes. She looked up in 
smiling farewell, her wide mouth 
parted and her round eyes 
smouldering with excitement, 
and I wondered for an instant 
how long it took for that 
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tarnished lustre to work itself 
out: how many generations of 
slights and hurts—of absurd 
protective vanity, of complex 
social adjustments, of betrayal 
by unsuspected impulses. .. . 

If ever ? 

A corporal of the constab- 
ulary, his round black face 
shining with good-humour, stood 
at the head of the steps, his 
white helmet towering high 
above all heads. He kept 
order among the loungers, touts, 
and porters, he gave advice to 
harassed tourists, and acted 
as a court of appeal among the 
riff-raff, dispensing a rude and 
noisy justice with a cheerful 


equanimity altogether ad- 
mirable. 
“Now you, sah!” he sud- 


denly vociferated, and strode 
towards an importunate boat- 
man who was trying to relieve 
a rival of his burden—a shiny 
leather trunk studded with brass 
nails, such as our grandfathers 
equipped themselves with for 
travel. “Now you. Listen to 
me, sah! Jest you get back into 
yo’ boat an’ stop dere! D’you 
hear what I’m sayin’ to you? 
You're jest makin’ a nuisance 
of you’self.” All this deliv- 
ered in a genial but very 
determined roar that entirely 
dominated the racket of voices 
around. The effect on the de- 
linquent was unexpected. Rage 
made him fearless. In a passion 
of protest he strode towards 
the constable, beating a tattoo 
upon his meagre stomach with 
both hands. 

“God, man!” he screamed. 
“Look at dis belly! It wants 
rice !’? And he poured out a 
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hysterical flood of recrimination 
against the more fortunate toiler, 
who staggered beneath his load, 
accusing him of I know not 
what unspeakable offences. The 
corporal listened unmoved till 
the man’s passion had spent 
itself. ‘* All right,” he said at 
length. “I put him in irons 
when he finish dat job. But 
you, sah—you get into yo’ 
boat.” 

There is an hotel a couple 
of miles from the Careenage, 
run, as the guide-book puts it, 
“on American lines.” Pre- 
cisely what this means I do 
not know, for an atmosphere 
of drowsy calm hangs over the 
establishment, and the only 
alert things visible are the 
blackbirds that hop about the 
wide verandah and the im- 
pudent sparrows that sit with 
their heads on one side contem- 
plating ladies from the United 
States who sit and oscillate 
in rocking-chairs. At night you 
can see the Southern Cross 
from one of these chairs on 
the verandah, which is the most 
adventurous thing that befell 
me there. 

There is, however, another 
hotel on the windward side of 
the island, about fifteen miles 
away. You drive there by 
motor-car over the white un- 
even coral roads, past sun- 
bleached negro shacks and the 
grey-green sugar-canes. The 
animation of the sunny Careen- 
age was lacking among these 
negro habitations, for night was 
approaching, and the negro is a 
creature of the sun. The very 
poor cannot afford artificial 
illumination, and they lingered 
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in groups at the corners talking 
in subdued voices till the last 
of the light was gone, and then 
retired to their closed and 
shuttered cabins. This absence 
of lamp-gleams from human 
dwellings at an early hour in 
the evening—it was not long 
after 7 P.M.—and the closed 
doors and windows gave the 
countryside a deserted rather 
sinister aspect. Occasionally 
the headlights of the car threw 
into abrupt relief a laden don- 
key hustled along by a boy, 
or @ woman with her purchases 
on her head passing with her 
rippling glide to the shelter of 
her home. But every one 
abroad seemed anxious to be 
home—secure from the velvet 
starry night and the ghosts: 
and if any place has paid for 
the right to ghosts, paid in 
bygone oppression and de- 
bauchery, in the tears of exiles 
and the blood of slaves, it is 
Barbados with its three hun- 
dred years of unbroken English 
rule. 

We came out of the darkness 
into the glare of electric lights 
shining in bare whitewashed 
rooms filled with the trade-wind 
and the sound of the surf. 
The occupants of the hotel 
were Americans, a race that 
apparently asks for no further 
amenities than rocking-chairs 
and iced water when on its 
travels. Perhaps they had gone 
there to listen to the invisible 
surf breaking against the rocks 
below: in that case luxuries 
would have been a distraction. 
But I confess I would have 
liked my food on hot plates. 

My companion had her own 
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views on the motives of these 
sedate matrons (only American 
matrons could have kept every 
silver hair in place in that gusty 
rendezvous of breezes) and 
grave smooth-faced gentlemen 
with straps round their middles 
and horn-rimmed spectacles. 

* Well, if that isn’t the way 
to spoil sport!’ she an- 
nounced. We were a party of 
eight who had driven out from 
the other hotel to dine and 
dance. “‘ There’s pop and mum. 
And there’s Susan’s pop and 
mum. Mine’s the one that 
looks like a Jew, only he isn’t. 
He’s vurry vurry clever. 
Susan, d’you see your folks 
away over there ? ”’ 

“* Yes,” replied Susan grimly. 
“ Aren’t they just the limit.” 
Whereupon she took a short 
Tun and jumped with a hitch 
of her skirt on to a three-legged 
table and there executed a 
complicated step-dance. I sup- 
pose it was a gesture of de- 
fiance, because presently the 
gentleman said to look like a 
Jew (I couldn’t see the re- 
semblance myself), whose name 
is a familiar one in the world of 
science, came over to our party 
and said apologetically : ‘‘ Now, 
you young folks, don’t take 
any account of us old fogies. 
Just go ahead and enjoy 
yourselves.” 

After that Susan had to 
behave nicely, but we enjoyed 
ourselves all the same. 

There is a bathing place near 
the anchorage where a ram- 
Shackle old pier juts out 
into water that changes from 
peacock-blue to emerald, and is 
streaked with living amethyst. 
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There was a girl from Ottawa 
in a scarlet bathing suit and cap 
and a heavy silver bracelet on 
her brown arm. She sat on 
the end of the pier with the 
burning sea and sky for a 
background, and she was a 
prettier sight even than she 
suspected. 

There was also a girl from 
Chicago who wore a black bath- 
ing suit, and she lay out- 
stretched on the white coral 
sand with the palms stooping 
towards her, and had a sun- 
bath to see would it cure an 
infinitesimal pimple on her lip. 
She smoked cigarettes lazily 
and stared at the cloud-squad- 
rons running free through all 
the azure immensity of space, 
and what she thought about 
God knows. 

And there was a girl from 
Boston with eyes blue like 
forget-me-nots and a bathing 
suit to match, and skin tanned 
to an infinitely becoming tint. 
She swam about lazily in the 
water, and explained naively to 
the world at large that she 
intended to go on doing so 
until the last man there had 
gone, owing to a temporary 
defect in her costume and her 
name being Anne, not Godiva. 

So we went away; but 
before I left I asked them each 
in turn if they liked Barbados, 
because I had been asked the 
question so often that it had 
become a habit. 

“Sure!” they answered 
tranquilly. And I think I did 
too that day. 

Yet there is little enough to 
take away from Barbados 
except sugar and picture-post- 
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cards, two commodities for 
which I had no particular use 
as mementos. Accordingly one 
day I sat in the shade of a gun- 
shield and tried to paint a 
little wooded promontory that 
has a lighthouse on it. The 
lighthouse was so blindingly 
white that the texture of my 
paper looked yellow by compari- 
son with it. The clouds were 
rimmed with silver, and I had 
no silver paint in my box. And 
the colours changed “ ’twixt 
glance and second glance.” I 
therefore consigned my sketch 
to the deep and went ashore 
for a walk. I passed a shack of 
bleached boards about the size 
of a packing case, and on the 
side was painted in crude crim- 
son letters— 


Say Boys! 


Tell all the other Boys 
this sure is 
Some cosy Bar. 


It may have been all that 
was claimed for it, but I was 
not in search of cosiness. I 
am not quite sure what I 
was looking for. Perhaps I 
was still vaguely obsessed by 
the desire to find something to 
take away from Barbados, if 
it was only some new idea to 
think about. 

So I walked on and presently 
I found myself in a garden 
talking to a lady. There were 
people playing tennis on one 
of the lawns, and from another 
came the voices and the laughter 
of children. The tall cabbage- 
palms stood round like incor- 
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ruptible wardens protecting the 
peace of the garden. 

We talked about fairies. Not 
all of the time, because there 
were long intervals when we 
talked about nothing, and pos- 
sibly her eyes, in the shadow 
of a broad-brimmed hat, were 
on the hills of Galway, while 
mine, I know, considered a 
Surrey heath. Ultimately the 
tennis players went to bathe 
in the swimming pool, and in 
the short dusk all the green 
came out of the grass and the 
foliage and floated in the air 
till it was like the cool trans- 
parency of water when you look 
up from a fathom deep towards 
the light. The colour of the 
bougainvillea flamed for a 
moment as a lamp flares before 
it goes out. 

I was thinking of the multi- 
tude of people it was the 
destiny of this lady and her 
husband to entertain, and of 
the effortless grace and charm 
with which she gave hospit- 
ality, even to the least of the 
multitude. Suddenly she spoke, 
and it was as if she had read my 
thoughts. 

“I once heard a preacher 
Say that it was good to meet 
many people. He said that the 
more people he met the better 
idea he had of what God was 
really like.”’ 

The colour was obliterated, 
and out of the warm darkness 
came the shrill pipe of a tree- 
frog and the distant happy 
laughter of the speaker’s child- 
ren. And I knew that my 
quest had come to an end. 





DIGBY AND SCANDEROON. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


CLARENDON introduces Sir 
Kenelm Digby with the remark 
that he figured as a famous 
man because he did a notable 
feat in a “drowsy ”’ time. It 
was achieved in the very years 
in which our Colonial Empire 
was being founded in North 
America, and we were planting 
ourselves firmly in India. These 
were much greater doings than 
a@ privateering voyage to the 
Mediterranean. Whatever the 
age which produced them may 
have been, it was not half 
asleep. The great Royalist 
historian failed to see how 


much of the future there was. 


in the activity of certain per- 
sons who did not belong to 
his own social and _ political 
world. He erred in good com- 
pany. Tacitus was no wiser 
when he had to take notice of 


the Christians. We can take 
his word for it that Sir Kenelm’s 
action at Scanderoon made a 
great stir. There is other 
evidence that it did. Then 
the man was a truly typical 
personage, and the scrap with 
the Venetians in the Turkish 
port was really significant of 
much. 

If the subject here and now 
were the whole life-work and 
character of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
there would be a peremptory 
necessity to write of his meta- 
physics, his chemistry, his com- 
ings and goings in religion, 
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and his marriage with the 
lady of extraordinary beauty 
and no less extraordinary re- 
putation. All these can be 
almost entirely left alone now. 
Whether his metaphysics were 
more, or less, quackery than his 
chemistry, or how far either 
of them were his and did not 
properly belong to men with 
whom he co-operated to the 
extent of lending his name, 
are questions which I do not 
feel competent to answer. But 
for the marriage, he said a 
thing about it which tells us 
so much of himself that it 
must not be ignored. When a 
gentleman marries a lady who 
was both plausibly and gener- 
ally believed to have been 
another gentleman’s mistress, 
to have borne him two children, 
and to be in receipt of an 
annuity from her lover of £500, 
and when he insists that the 
money shall continue to be 
paid after his marriage, the 
world, which, as old Mac re- 
marked, is very censorious, is 
apt to make scoffing com- 
ments. They were no more 
charitable in society when 
Charles I. was king than in 
the reign of George IV. Jeers 
were uttered, and Sir Kenelm 
knew of them. The only notice 
he took of malicious tongues 
was to put it on record that 
what a being so superior as 
himself does is nobly done. 
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Montaigne or St Simon would 
have ticketed such a delivery 
as this with the word “‘ piaffe.”’ 
Truly it was just “ prance,” 
and, moreover, it was very far 
from being the only piece of 
prancing to be met with in 
Digby’s life. 

Nothing would be less critical 
than to conclude that because 
the man capered and vapoured 
he was a fool, or that he lacked 
spirit. The kind of man who 
is a braggart, and not a little 
of a charlatan, but is also a 
clever and stirring fellow, is 
not unknown in any time. He 
was particularly conspicuous 
in Elizabethan days, which 
stretch beyond the date of the 
great Queen’s death in March 
1603. If Drake, who was ad- 
venturous and sane, was an 
Elizabethan, so was Stuckley, 
who was adventurous and crazy. 
Sir Kenelm Digby was born in 
June 1603 in the reign ‘of 
James I., but he was to the 
malrow of his bones an Eliza- 
bethan. Lady Fanshawe, who 
met him at dinner in his later 
years, found him charming com- 
pany—a very fine gentleman 
of the most graceful manners ; 
a witty talker, rich in anecdotes 
worth hearing; and withal an 
exhilarating boaster, as well 
as fluent liar. She might have 
said as much of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. If Sir Kenelm had 
**a@ difference ’ of his own, he 
owed it to the region in which 
he was born. 

That region was the varying 
border land where the Church 
of Rome marched with the 
Church of England. The two 
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raided on one another, but the 
Roman more actively than the 
English. Sir Everard Digby, 
Sir Kenelm’s father, came of 
an ancient stock, which con- 
formed to the Church of Eng- 
land, more or less occasionally, 
because fine and imprisonment, 
or worse, were for ever hanging 
over the heads of those who 
stood apart. But the love of 
the old order in the Church 
lingered in their hearts, how- 
ever much they might bow in 
the Temple of Rimmon to 
save their estates. Sir Everard 
was bred a Protestant, what- 
ever that may mean in such 
a case. He inherited a fair 
estate, and increased his wealth 
by marriage with a great heiress 
when he was still young. Within 
a very few years he was con- 
verted to the religion of his 
ancestors by John Gerrard, the 
Jesuit mission priest. It must 
have been an easy conversion. 
Everard Digby was more than 
“two yards high,” a fine horse- 
man, a good shot, a noted 
card-player, with ornamental 
literary tastes. Withal an ac- 
complished nonentity. The 
Jesuits were proud of their 
victory, for he belonged to the 
class they were most desirous 
to conquer. There is little 
indeed to show that the society 
gave a thought to or spent an 
hour on the poorer Roman 
Catholics. It worked to win 
‘the squire and his relations.” 
One ought not to be forward 
to belittle men who so often 
showed that they knew how to 
die, and that after and amid 
dreadful torture, with unflinch- 
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ing courage. Nevertheless it is 
the fact that when you read 
the autobiography of Gerrard, 
what you find are country 
houses with ‘‘ priests’ holes ” 
to hide the priest, of entertain- 
ment by the squire, and of 
the most devout petting by 
the squire’s ladies. 

Roman Catholic writers in- 
sist much on the ruinous re- 
cusancy fines which brought so 
many families to poverty. They 
do not explain how it was that 
wealthy families of that creed 
survived in considerable num- 
bers. The reasons undoubt- 
edly were that in the first place 
the fines were not always levied, 
and in the second place that 
the £20 per lunar month— 
£260 a year—exacted from a 
rich recusant were a far smaller 
proportion of his income than 
the four shillings in the pound 
income tax, the surtax, and 
the premiums which must be 
now paid for insurance against 
death duties by a landowner 
whose position corresponds to- 
day to that of Everard Digby. 
He was, of course, called on 
to pay his share of subsidies 
voted by Parliament, but the 
whole was not equal to the 
taxation which now burdens 
the landowners and is tending 
to break up the great estates. 
It is certain that Everard 
Digby was a rich man, though 
he was a recusant, and one who 
was all the more offensive to 
Government because he had 
left the National Church. That 
is why the Jesuits were the 
more rejoiced at his conversion, 
and also why the ruthless 
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Catesby entangled him in the 
Gunpowder Plot, for which he 
died on the scaffold. 

The infant son of a traitor 
and a recusant might, one 
would think, have been con- 
demned to poverty. But 
Kenelm Digby started with a 
fortune, and was never quite 
impoverished. Lady Digby’s 
fortune, and that part of Sir 
Everard’s which had been set- 
tled at the time of his marriage, 
escaped confiscation. Kenelm 
was left in the care of his 
mother in his early years, and 
then put under the supervision 
of Laud to the end that he 
might be bred a Protestant. 
There he was in the border 
land between Anglican and 
Roman Catholic. His mother, 
a devoted convert, had assur- 
edly done nothing to prepare 
him to adopt Protestantism. 
Laud’s creed that if people 
can only be kept saying the 
same things, and making the 
same gestures, often enough 
and long enough, they will 
at last be taught to be entirely 
subservient to an “ aristo- 
cratical order of Bishops,’ was 
not calculated to draw the 
lad from loyalty to family 
tradition and to his mother. 
For much the greater part of 
his life he professed himself a 
Roman Catholic. How far 
faith influenced him is a puzzle 
perhaps insolvable, and not 
worth solving. On the whole, 
he appears to have been one 
of those who will tell you that 
they remain Roman Catholics 
from affection to their families, 
but that as for “all the non- 
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sense about the sacrament ’”— 
they, of course, do not believe 
it. Not in the least. He did 
himself no harm by professing 
the religion of Queen Henrietta 
Maria. Visitors from abroad 
were astonished at the liberty 
enjoyed by English Roman 
Catholics. Clarendon says that 
they were no longer persecuted, 
but had only become a part 
of the revenue. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, if he is to be 
trusted, that they always paid 
the recusancy fines. They did 
sometimes. Whenever King 
Charles was hard pressed for 
money, or found it convenient 
to stop the mouths of Protestant 
critics, or when the gentlemen 
of families in society were an- 
noyed by the conversion of 
their womenkind and showed 
bad temper—then fines were 
levied, or priests expelled. But 
though worried from time to 
time in individual cases, the 
Roman Catholics were in prac- 
tice free. They were ever 
freer than they were in the 
“tolerant ’’ Dutch Republic. 
The Calvinists who governed 
the United Netherlands did 
consider themselves as bound 
by the Pacification of Ghent 
not to punish any Netherlander 
for his religious opinions. 
Roman Catholics were at liberty 
to worship as they preferred in 
their own houses, were not 
fined for staying away from 
Protestant churches, and were 
protected in their lives and 
property and the pursuit of 
any trade or profession. But 
they were not allowed to attend 
a public celebration of the 
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“jidolatrous sacrifice of the 
Mass,” nor to have churches 
or schools of their own, nor to 
send their children to be edu- 
cated abroad, nor were they 
allowed to hold any public 
office, civil or military. All 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, 
except a few priests who were 
not allowed to wear clerical 
dress, were rigidly excluded. 
In practice Dutch “ placaats ” 
were, like our penal laws, not 
alway enforced. But Roman 
Catholics in England could do 
many things which would not 
have been permitted in the 
Northern Netherlands. 

There can be no better proof 
of the liberty enjoyed by Eng- 
lish Roman Catholics than the 
fact that in 1628 Sir Kenelm 
Digby was authorised by King 
Charles to fit out, and carry 
out, a privateering voyage to 
the Mediterranean. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign ‘“‘ Letters of 
Mart ”’ were not granted to 
avowed members of his Church. 
Sir Kenelm did indeed meet 
with some opposition, but not 
from the Royal Government, 
nor on the ground of his re- 
ligion. Officers, or rather offi- 
cials, about the Lord High 
Admiral, who was then the 
favourite George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, did indeed 
make difficulties over what they 
considered as a disregard of 
his rights, by which they prob- 
ably meant a diminution of 
their fees. London merchants 
petitioned against his enter- 
prise. There were protests and 
retorts and bits of official 
legerdemain. Nevertheless he 
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sailed, and be it noted that the 
gentleman he chose as his 
second in command was an- 
other Roman Catholic. 

In 1628 there was war with 
both Spain and France. Pri- 
vateering with a royal permit 
was perfectly correct, and was 
briskly undertaken in other 
parts of King Charles’s do- 
minions than England. Soon 
after leaving home Sir Kenelm 
met a Scots privateer which 
was out “on the plundering 
account ”’ like himself. His- 
torians have not done full 
justice to the part taken by 
Scotland in the maritime wars 
of the time. While Queen 
Elizabeth was still alive and 
King James VI. was only King 
of Scotland, Scottish ships, or 
at any rate ships which showed 
the Scottish flag, did a good 
deal of trade with Spain, which 
was not at war with King 
James’s subjects, largely on 
behalf of English merchants. 
When Charles was on the throne 
and at war with Spain, then his 
loyal Scots subjects privateered, 
just as readily as his English. 
Indeed but for these raiding 
adventures, the Spanish war 
would have been an even greater 
farce than it actually was. 
There was active privateering 
on both sides. The losses did 
not fall entirely on one of the 
belligerent nations. In 1630, 
when peace was being arranged, 
the city of Bristol represented 
that it had lost in the course 
of the war in five years no 
less than two hundred ships. 
The Levant Company lost very 
richly laden vessels taken by 
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Spanish captors. The “ pri- 
vate men-of-war ” did all the 
fighting there was after the 
scandalous failure of Wimble- 
don’s ill-prepared and ill-man- 
aged attack on Cadiz in 1625. 
At that game the Spaniards 
had a certain advantage over 
us. They lost fewer ships, 
because they had fewer to lose 
in any sea where we were 
busy. On the coasts of South 
America and in the West Indies 
their losses were heavy, but 
that was because of the activity 
of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany and its admirals, Cornelis 
Jol, alias Timbertoe, for he had 
a wooden leg, and Piet Hein. 
In the very year in which 
Sir Kenelm cleared for the 
Mediterranean, Piet Hein made 
his great capture of treasure 
ships on the coast of Cuba, and 
came up Channel carrying 
twelve million florins worth of 
booty—say, a million and a 
half sterling—a sight to stir 
envy from Eddystone to Ber- 
wick Bounds. 

No twelve million florins 
were waiting to be taken by 
any private man-of-war, or 
public for that matter, in the 
Mediterranean. No such luck 
awaited Sir Kenelm and his 
band. The chief consequence 
of our war had been to intensify, 
if that was possible, the dis- 
orders and the poverty of all 
the “dolorous sea.” It shut 
Spanish and French ports to 
our shipping — except where 
access could be obtained by 
bribery, which cost money. 
So English skippers were more 
disposed than ever to rush at 
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everything. Sir Thomas Roe, 
late Lord Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, was in Italy on 
his way home in August 1628. 
At Leghorn he had to arrange, 
or do his best to arrange, a 
dispute, which shows most 
clearly how disorder raged in 
the Straits and the Arches. 
A skipper by the name of 
Bundocke had thought fit to 
seize a Tuscan vessel belonging 
to one Signor Cosmo Orlando, 
homeward-bound with a rich 
cargo from Constantinople. 
Signor Cosmo complained to 
the Grand Duke, who referred 
his case to the Admiralty Court 
at Pisa, which was certain to 
condemn Bundocke. Roe 
writes to the too free-and-easy 
skipper, pointing out to him 
that there was no excuse for 
what he had done, and that 
he was preparing a rod for his 
own back. Before sailing from 
England he had been called 
on to find security that he 
would not assail the subjects 
of any prince in amity with 
his Majesty, as the Grand Duke 
was. The bonds would be for- 
feited, and the Levant Com- 
pany, which controlled trade 
in the Mediterranean, would 
proceed against him. This is 
as much of the story of Skipper 
Bundocke as need be told for 
the present purpose. 

Of course, our friend the 
enemy was quite as ready to 
act legibus solutus as any British 
ship captain. Before Signor 
Cosmo’s vessel had been seized, 
the French had laid hands on 
English vessels in Turkish 
ports. There was little or 
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nothing to be gained by calling 
for justice from the Sublime 
Porte. In the midst of the 
anarchical minority of Murad 
IV. the Viziers could not have 
enforced order even if they 
had tried. If nothing was to 
be hoped for from the Sublime 
Porte, neither in its then state 
of weakness was aught to be 
feared. The danger to be 
dreaded would come from the 
Pashas of the provinces, who 
controlled the outposts, where 
breaches of neutrality were far 
more probable than at Con- 
stantinople. These very per- 
emptory officials had reasons 
they were not likely to dis- 
regard for vindicating the 
honour of their sovereign 
against violators of the neu- 
trality of his harbours. They 
could make an incident of 
that kind a very plausible 
excuse for imposing an avania 
on the merchants of the actual 
offender’s nationality who were 
unlucky enough to be within 
their reach. And an avania 
was an arbitrary, and as a 
rule excessive, fine. Of course, 
the Pasha, while defending the 
honour of his master, could, 
and did, incidentally line his 
own pocket. The merchants, 
who were disturbed when they 
heard of Sir Kenelm’s proposed 
voyage, were, of course, ner- 
vous lest he should bring some 
such misfortune as this on 
them, and their fears were 
well justified. 

After such delays by head 
winds as were usual with sailing 
ships, Sir Kenelm cleared the 
Downs on 16th of January 
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1628, which, according to the 
calendar of his time, was 6th 
January 1627. We can keep 
to the old style for the dates 
of the month. His force con- 
sisted of two ships—his ad- 
miral, the Hagle of 400 tons; 
and his vice-admiral, the Hliza- 
beth and George of 250 tons. 
His second in command and 
brother Roman Catholic was 
Sir Edward Stradling. Like 
Hawkins and all others before 
him, and his successors till 
the Commonwealth admirals 
made their sea code for all, 
he had to begin by compiling 
his own articles of war, in con- 
sultation with Stradling, and 
by the light of the custom of 
the -sea. The task was per- 
formed, and the course to be 
followed was laid down after 
they “took their departure.” 
The serious business of the 
cruise began on the 9th, when 
they stopped a Dutchman 
bound for Rotterdam. Sir 
Kenelm knew very well that 
if he had to confine his cap- 
tures to vessels under the 
Spanish and French flags, his 
chance of ‘“‘ making his voy- 
age ’’—4.¢., earning a good sum 
of prize money—would be but 
small. There were few of 
either outside the Mediter- 
ranean, and not many inside. 
The most lucrative shipping 
for his purposes belonged to 
“ Flemings ”—that is, Dutch- 
men—or to Hamburgers, who 
were numerous. The United 
Netherlands and the Hanse 
League were friendly, or at 
least neutral. But they both 
were actively engaged in carry- 
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ing goods for the Spaniards 
and the French. The Nether- 
landers never ceased trading 
with Spain, however much the 
two States might be fighting. 
It was their way of making 
the war pay for itself. The 
Hamburgers and other mem- 
bers of the Hanse were, of 
course, ready to trade with 
either belligerent. We for our 
part insisted on our right to 
take enemy goods wherever 
we found them. That the flag 
covers the merchandise was 
no principle of ours. So Digby, 
until he reached the Levant, 
was engaged chiefly in over- 
hauling, or endeavouring to 
overhaul, neutrals who might 
be, and no doubt probably 
were, engaged in carrying con- 
traband. His luck was not 
good. The Rotterdamer had 
been rifled already by an Eng- 
lish privateer, and was useless. 
Other ships which he pursued 
outsailed him. 

Before he reached the Straits 
he had to learn, as other sea 
rovers had to do in all ages, 
that the work of fitting out 
his ships had not been very 
well done. The Eagle sprung 
a leak in the powder magazine 
—the most inconvenient place. 
Storms rose, and his two men- 
of-war were blown about. After 
he ran through the Straits, 
keeping close to the shore of 
Africa in order to avoid being 
seen from Gibraltar, fortune 
was still unkind, though she 
is understood to have a femi- 
nine preference for the young 
and handsome, and Sir Kenelm 
was both. One presumptive 
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smuggler of contraband took 
refuge under the wing of a 
Spanish fort, and fired at him. 
He left her, and he was right. 
He would not risk losing spars 
or suffering other damage unless 
there was good prospect of 
immediate gain. There was 
no port in the Mediterranean 
where he could be sure of 
being able to refit, and he 
must needs keep his command 
in such trim as would leave it 
fit for ulterior operations. So 
he sheered off from the Spanish 
fort and prowled along the 
coast to the north-east. And 
then he was persecuted in 
another way. Disease broke 
out in his crew. His copious, 
not to say flamboyant, descrip- 
tion of the sufferings of his 
men conveys the impression 
that some of them had come 
to sea carrying the germs of 
jail fever in them. There 
would have been nothing out 
of the way in that if they had. 
Far into the eighteenth cen- 
tury Admiral Byron’s fleet 
brought jail fever with it to 
Nova Scotia, and infected the 
colony. Not long before 
Byron’s time Surgeon Ives, on 
his way to the East Indies 
with Admiral Watson, had to 
struggle with a regular pestil- 
ence in the flagship. He ac- 
counted for the outbreak by 
the fact that salt fish, meant 
to be eaten by the crew, had 
been stowed on the gun-deck, 
and had become wet and rotten. 
As the officers, out of pure 
kindness of heart, supplied the 
patients largely with wine and 
spirits from the wardroom 
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stores, it is not surprising that 
the mortality was high. The 
belief that rum is the best of 
all medicines lingered till very 
late among seafaring men. 
Even to-day it is not wholly 
extinct. As we read of jail 
fever carried from home, and 
“country fevers” contracted 
in the tropics, of insanitary 
habits, bad food, scurvy, and 
medical treatment with rum, 
a wonder rises as to why 
whole fleets did not perish. 
Some came very near destruc- 
tion. In King William III.’s 
reign one sent to the West 
Indies was unmanned; the 
admiral and all the captains 
except one died. 

It did not go so far with 
Sir Kenelm, but his case was 
bad enough. The reduction in 
his crews goes some way to 
explain a final incident on the 
Spanish coast. He sighted a 
handful of neutrals, and fell 
on them. They were Flemings, 
and showed fight. A noble 
Grandisonian tone is audible 
in all Digby’s accounts of his 
actions or his duels. It rings 
quite as loud and clear as in 
Urquhart’s description of the 
swordsmanship of the Admir- 
able Crichton. And so it does 
in this passage of his account 
of his cruise. We see him 
commanding firmly, baffling the 
foe with placid skill, killing 
with tranquil precision. That 
his head was nearly carried off 
by a cannon ball, that his 
cabin was smashed, that his 
ship was shot through in several 
places, are trumpery details 
recorded indifferently as of no 
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importance. The wounds he 
inflicted were far more serious. 
And then oddly enough he 
decided to let the poor crea- 
tures go off. Mr Longueville, 
his descendant who wrote his 
life, had a fine eye for the 
absurdities of humanity. He 
dryly asks who went off on 
this occasion. The answer is 
obvious. If we had the version 
of the Dutch skipper from 
Hoorn who refused to “‘ amain 
for the King of England ” in 
this affair, he would certainly 
say that he beat off the Eng- 
lish pirate. The fair account 
is, we take it, that Sir Kenelm, 
though a Grandisonian gentle- 
man of swelling carriage, was 
no fool. He found that he had 
caught a Tartar, sixty of his 
men were sick, his powder had 
been damaged in part, and 
was likely to fall short. A 
heavy sea waS running, and 
he could not afford to incur 
serious damage to spars and 
hull. So he let them go. 
Given the kind of operation 
he was engaged on, he did well. 
A privateer simply could not 
afford to lose a mast. To his 
credit be it said, we have these 
facts on the testimony of Sir 
Kenelm himself. Then why 
put on the grand manner to 
record so prosaic a transaction ? 
Because the knight was an 
Elizabethan of the kind which 
loved to spread itself. 

Perhaps as a reward for his 
fundamental honesty, his luck 
began to turn after this scrap 
with the Dutch skipper from 
Hoorn who would not amain 
to the King of England. With 


many sick men on board, and 
being in need of some repairs, 
he had to seek a port, and 
only one was open to him—to 
wit, Algiers. It was the head- 
quarters of Barbary piracy, 
the home of Mahometan bigotry, 
and a common sewer for the 
blackguardism of Europe. The 
worst or, from the point of 
view of efficiency, the best of 
the pirate captains, seamen, 
and gunners were neither Turks 
nor Moors, but Christian rene- 
gades or pressed men. It was 
a. pest and a disgrace to Chris- 
tendom, by which the den of 
iniquity might have been 
quashed with ease at any time. 
Sir Thomas Roe told his Gov- 
ernment that the fighting power 
of the Algerines at sea was 
nil, and he was right. Their 
ships were flimsily built, and 
carried no guns heavier than a 
ten-pounder, and their crews 
were riff-raff of many nation- 
alities. They could only over- 
power small merchant ships, 
or raid on coast villages. They 
were slave hunters and slave 
traders. Yet this contemptible 
rabble was allowed not only 
to infest the Mediterranean, 
but to raid as far as Baltimore 
on the south coast of Ireland. 
In 1631, three years after 
Digby’s cruise, a Flemish rene- 
gade, whose name in Islam was 
Murad Reis (i.e., Captain 
Murad), plundered the unhappy 
place, and carried off “ 237 
persons—men, women, and chil- 
dren, even those in the cradle.” 
Mr Consul Frizell, who sent a 
petition to the Council, could 
report that “‘ no Christian could 
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witness what took place [when 
the ‘ coffle,’ as we would have 
called it in our slave-trading 
days, was put up for sale] 
without melting into tears to 
see so many honest girls and 
so many well - brought - up 
women abandoned to the bru- 
tality of these barbarians.” 
These poor creatures, who were 
to be sold to serve the lust of 
Turks, Moors, and renegades, 
were, of course, exposed naked 
in the market-place. Within 
a very few years King Charles 
was exasperating his subjects 
by the exaction of ship money 
for the purpose of creating a 
fleet which should extort re- 
spect from his neighbours. He 
said that it did actually serve 
that purpose. No doubt it 
would, and his subjects would 
have been much reconciled to 
ship money if the Earl of 
Northumberland, Lord High 
Admiral, had been sent with 
the boasted ship money fleet 
on a summer cruise to make 
an example of the Algerines. 
They would easily have done 
what was needed. Nothing of 
the sort was attempted. The 
Consul who was kept there could 
alleviate the sufferings of the 
captives from time to time 
when private charity or the 
Levant Company provided him 
with money to pay ransoms. 
The more we paid to buy off 
white slaves in Algiers, the 
more did the pirates see how 
profitable it was for them to 
take captives. 

Sir Kenelm Digby came to 
Algiers confidently enough, be- 
ing with two well-armed ships 
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quite able to take care of him- 
self. The Algerines were not 
so devoted to piracy but that 
they could allow of a certain 
amount of trade. There were 
Englishmen who lived in the 
Jew quarter of Algiers for 
business. They were in less 
danger there than among Ma- 
hometans. Some peril there 
always was, and Sir Kenelm 
had to deal with one form of 
it. He found out that some 
of his men were plotting to 
seize one of his ships, no 
doubt with the intention to 
start piracy on their own ac- 
count. As he had his “ gentle- 
men” to rely on, personal 
followers who were an indis- 
pensable check on the marines, 
he could quash the conspiracy. 
His narrative shows that he 
was in haste to be gone. We 
hear not a little of a treaty 
he proposed to make with 
the ‘‘ Duana,” the Divan, for 
the better protection of Eng- 
lishmen. The Algerines were 
quite disposed to be polite 
when they saw a prospect of 
gain, and to make treaties 
which they had no intention 
whatever of keeping with any 
one who came along and would 
pay. Sir Kenelm paid in the 
usual fashion. He was allowed 
to redeem forty captives, who 
were warmly recommended as 
good gunners and handy men 
in a cruiser. The Algerines, we 
may be sure, made a fine 
bargain for themselves. The 
whole negotiation was a pure 
farce, except in so far as he 
had been allowed, for his money, 
to use Algiers as a basis of 
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operations. He says that the 
forty redeemed captives were 
all the English in Algiers. 
Other and official authorities 
give very different numbers. 
His plan of operations now 
carried him to the Balearic 
Islands and the coast of Sicily. 
He began to take prizes. Some 
were mere half-decked coasting 
craft, but there were better 
among them. And they were 
fair captures, for we were at 
war with France and Spain, 
and Sir Kenelm had his warrant. 
His gains were so important 
that he thought it advisable 
to send one of his gentlemen, 
Mr Vernon, home with his 
good news—by way of Leg- 
horn. one supposes. One of 
his prizes, a “‘flotie’’ ship— 
that is, one of small draught— 
looked so useful that he manned 
her, turned her into his rear- 
admiral with the name of the 
Hopewell, and gave the com- 
mand to Stradling’s brother 
Henry. As he left England 
with two ships only and had 
suffered from disease among 
his{men, it appears surpris- 
ing that he could provide 
prize crews. But the puzzle 
is easily solved. The forty 
redeemed captives he brought 
from Algiers went some way 
to make good his losses. And 
then nothing was more simple 
than to press or persuade the 
men in his prizes to serve him. 
It is probable that he had no 
difficulty in recruiting them. 
A poor sailor must live. It 
was better to “sign on” for 
pay and a chance of booty 
than to be an obstinate pris- 
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oner. And then there was 
another form of persuasion. 
One must speak, even if re- 
luctantly, of an incident which 
he himself mentions as a matter 
of course. He sent one un- 
fortunate Frenchman whom he 
had in his power, and from 
whom he wished to extort 
information, to be “‘ tormented,”’ 
in fact tortured. It is true 
that they got nothing out of 
him, but the mere statement 
by itself implies that they 
tried. Such a piece of cruelty 
does not do Sir Kenelm any 
credit with us now, but he 
cannot have seen anything in 
the use of this method of 
bringing obstinate prisoners to 
reason which put a stain on 
his chivalry, nor did it accord- 
ing to the practice of his time. 
The officials in the Tower who 
suspended John Gerrard by 
his wrists and left him hanging 
in agony were sure they were 
doing their duty. A few 
thought the work disgusting, 
and threw it up. But they 
were exceptions. By one 
method or the other Digby 
obtained the services of French- 
men, Italians, Greeks, and 
Turks in sufficient numbers. 
He had now a squadron of 
seven about him. Two of the 
prizes were valuable. To all 
seeming he had made his voy- 
age, could pay all his expenses, 
and look forward to a fair 
profit. But there are sorrowful 
chances in the life of a sea 
rover. On the coast of Sicily 
a nipping frost fell on all his 
hopes. There came down on 
him one of those scratching 
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and screaming tantrums of 
squall well known in the Medi- 
terranean. His fleet was scat- 
tered. His best prizes were 
lost, and he found himself 
alone—no better off, if not 
worse off, than when he started. 
The disaster was not so great 
as it seemed to be at first. 
But for the present he was in 
trouble. No rendezvous had 
been appointed, and, of course, 
he could not know what had 
become of his consorts. As 
the ultimate destination of them 
all was the Levant, the most 
promising direction in which 
to work for them was to the 
eastward. So Sir Kenelm, still 
trying for prizes as he sailed 
along, steered for the Ionian 
Islands. Provisions were to 
be found there, and booty 
could be sold. On his way he 
met a passing English trader, 
who gave the news that his 
vice- and rear-admirals were 
at Zante, and were already 
selling prizes which had escaped 
the gale. He went himself to 
Cephalonia. 

The transactions in the Ionian 
Islands figure largely in Sir 
Kenelm’s narrative, but do 
not tempt us to linger. Of 
course, the Venetians, who then 
held the islands, were open 
to buy at the best price for 
them which his necessities 
might constrain him to accept. 
They were no less ready to 
sell at figures which were ac- 
ceptable to them. Certain in- 
cidents which recur steadily 
in privateer voyages began to 
make their appearance—quar- 
rels among men and officers, 
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accusations of pilfering, and 
so forth. The whole crew of 
one of his prizes went off with 
the money given them to buy 
provisions. When we remem- 
ber how his crews were now 
composed, no surprise can be 
felt that such things happened. 
In fact all his men were getting 
into the suspicious frame of 
mind. Sailors always did be- 
lieve that the gentlemen ad- 
venturers cheated them. They 
had a way of asking for 
divisions of plunder as they 
went along. Sir Kenelm’s did 
actually reach the point of 
mutiny, and clamoured for a 
distribution at the capstan 
head. He says that he re- 
duced them to order by the 
method which always answers 
best with the lower orders, to 
wit, measures of rigour fol- 
lowed by kind words. His 
details are but scanty. On 
the whole it appears that he 
must have consented to make 
advances on shares of prize. 
That the men were persuaded 
to be patient by being told 
that it would be most unbe- 
coming in them to presume 
to decide how much of their 
booty was to be set aside at 
once as the share of the Lord 
High Admiral, is one of those 
statements which no human 
credulity can swallow. On his 
own showing he did open chests 
containing ready money cap- 
tured from the French on his 
way home. The total amount 
was only 10,000 “reales de 4 
ocho,” pieces of eight, or dol- 
lars worth four shillings and 
twopence, which was only two 
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thousand pounds. Such unruly 
guests as they were could not 
fail to become tiresome to the 
Venetian authorities, who found 
that they were upsetting the 
trade of the islands. The High 
Commissioner, the Proveditore, 
ended by politely but firmly 
inviting Sir Kenelm to go on 
his way, and he went. 

This time his destination 
was Scanderoon, a chief place 
of trade for all nations at that 
time. He knew that the French, 
like other traders, carried not 
only goods but bullion. From 
a passer-by he learnt that four 
French vessels were to be found 
at the port, and that they 
carried 100,000 reales de 4 
ocho,: a prize worth taking, 
for it amounted to £20,000. 
If he could have met the four 
at sea he would indeed have 
made his voyage. The mis- 
fortune was that they were at 
anchor in a Turkish port, and 
that there were Venetian gal- 
lies and galliasses which might 
prove troublesome. The Vene- 
tians were at peace with us, 
but in 1628 and at a great 


distance from home seafaring 


men were but little governed 
by the comity of nations. The 
Venetian captain, Antonio Cap- 
ello, might look to be rewarded 
by the French for any help 
he gave them, and then he 
had very good reason for being 
useful to the Turks. 

By modern rules there was 
only one correct course open 
to Sir Kenelm—to lie off the 
harbour and wait till he could 
meet the French coming out. 
But that was not the way to 
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make his voyage. It was 
highly improbable that the 
French would come to sea 
while he was waiting for them, 
and it was quite certain that 
they would not bring the 
100,000 reales de & ocho with 
them if they did. There was 
nothing for it but to make a 
dash at them in the harbour, 
grab the bullion, and be off 
to sea, leaving the Levant 
Company and the Sublime Porte 
to complain or do whatever 
else they could. And that 
was the line he decided to 
adopt. It was a chancy game, 
if only for the reason that the 
French had time to land the 
bullion before he was on them. 
This was what they did—at 
least as regards most of the 
treasure,—and theyjalso beached 
some of their ships. Sir Kenelm 
may have foreseen this, but 
he might gain if he tried, and 
if he did not, then sure as fate 
he would get nothing. 

So with his original two and 
his armed prizes he stood in. 
It would on the whole be better 
not to come into collision with 
Signor Antonio Capello. The 
galleys were but feeble craft, 
and the galliasses were not 
formidable. Moreover, the 
spirit of the Venetians had 
sunk with the strength of the 
Republic. Digby would have 
gone in even if they did offer 
opposition, but a wise man 
will keep to windward of the 
law if he can without sacrific- 
ing the venture in hand. So 
he wrote a letter to Signor 
Antonio explaining that no 
attack was intended to be 
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made on him. The friendly 
message was brought by a boat 
just as the English vessels 
stood into the harbour and 
began firing at the French. 
Their bullets were flying in a 
crowded anchorage, and could 
not but be a danger to all 
vessels moored in the harbour. 
Whether in sheer anger, or for 
hope of some advantage to 
himself, the Venetian captain 
struck in. The action became 
general. In the absence of 
precise details it is impossible 
to describe the course of the 
fight such as it was. There 
were the English vessels blazing 
into all around; the French 
running their ships on to the 
shore, and escaping with the 
ready money; and there were 
the Venetians making play with 
the one or two small guns they 
carried in the bow of their 
galleys, and the not much more 
powerful armament of their 
galliasses. Ashore were the 
Turks looking on at it all with 
the patience of officials who 
saw a fine excuse for levying 
an avania. And there - were 
the factors of the Levant Com- 
pany’s local branch, who could 
foresee that avania, and who 
would have been delighted to 
know that Sir Kenelm had 
gone to the deepest depth of 
the Mediterranean before ever 
he came to Scanderoon. 

The action ended in a normal 
way. Captain Antonio Capello 
dropped his opposition after 
his vessels had been roughly 
handled. Sir Kenelm says that 
the Venetian grovelled. Per- 
haps he did. But then we 


have only Sir Kenelm’s word 
for it, and everybody, if we 
are to believe him, grovelled 
at the sight of his Olympian 
frown. We have other and 
sufficient authority for believ- 
ing that the local representa- 
tive of the Levant Company, 
their Vice-Consul, came aboard 
the Eagle, and in great per- 
turbation implored him to be 
off, for, said he, the Turks 
will ruin us with fines if you 
don’t. After delays Sir Kenelm 
did sail away. The voyage 
home may be taken as told, 
though the incidents were 
slightly different. He hunted 
for antiquities at Delos in 
vain, a characteristic touch in 
@ man who was certainly cul- 
tured, and who loved to read 
the ‘Faerie Queen.’ He re- 
sisted the aggressions of the 
Greek beauties in the islands 
with all the virtue proper to 
a gentle knight who was loyal 
to his lady at home. He 
chastised the licentious excesses 
of his men when in port, but 
records at the end that they 
made a very fine crew indeed. 
Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth. 

While on his way to England, 
Sir Kenelm was told by a 
flattering acquaintance, who 
was saying what he knew would 
be likely to please, that Sir 
Thomas Roe had been much 
rejoiced to hear of his high 
dealings with the Venetians 
at Scanderoon. We happen to 
have Sir Thomas’s opinion writ- 
ten out by himself about a 
month after the action. He 
did not love the Venetians, 
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who had given him cause for 
taking offence while he was 
in Constantinople. They had 
insulted him by opening the 
letters he sent by their post. 
But he was a man of sense, 
and a statesman who could 
see things clearly and see them 
whole, and he wrote: ‘‘ What- 
ever Sir Kenelm Digby’s com- 
mission may be, Scanderoon is 
no fit place wherein to execute 
it, to disturb the quiet trade 
of merchants that pay better 
tenths than any rover, and to 
give occasion to the greedy 
and needy Turks to prey upon 
us.” Roe, who had had a 
tussle with the Jesuits at Con- 
stantinople, avowed his utter 
dislike of the liberty given to 
men of Digby’s religion, “for, 
however they may be honest 
and brave moral men, yet either 
they or some that look further 
than they, may have other 
and vaster designs than only 
punishing the foolish French, 
or enriching the Admiralty, to 
cast petrum scandalum, a rock 
into our best trades, and if 
possible to work a_ breach 
with this rash state ’’—i.e., 
Turkey. 

Perhaps there may be in 
this a touch of preternatural 
suspicion, and Sir Thomas 
scented a deep-laid Jesuit plot 
to provoke a quarrel between 
England and Turkey, and there- 
by in an indirect way further 
the Roman Catholic cause in 
the East, and in the furious 
struggle called the Thirty Years’ 
War raging in Central Europe. 
But he thought as became a 
modern man and a man of 
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sense, when he insisted on the 
folly of throwing a rock into 
our commerce by tolerating 
such enterprises as Digby’s. 
There is no sign of deep plot- 
ting in his venture. The fault 
there was that he acted in the 
spirit of a sheer ‘‘ Romantiker,”’ 
of the imaginative impractical 
person who wishes to play 
old games, and imitate old 
deeds, in new circumstances. 
In 1628 the memory of Haw- 
kins and of Drake was fresh. 
Sir Kenelm and certain others, 
the future Admiral of the Par- 
liament in the Civil War, the 
Earl of Warwick, being another, 
assumed that they could be 
even as the Elizabeth’ sea rovers 
had been in the Spanish West 
Indies and the Pacific. But 
the world had altered since 
then. England had acquired 
settled interests which were 
open to retaliation. In the 
Eastern Seas the Honourable 
Company was driven to sup- 
press an adventure of the Earl 
of Warwick’s which was cer- 
tain to embroil its rising factory 
at Surat with the Great Mogul. 
In the Mediterranean there were 
the factories of the Levant 
Company. Sir Kenelm’s feat at 
Scanderoon was punished by a 
tremendous avania imposed on 
the factory at Aleppo. The 
time was coming when the 
State would police remote seas 
to protect its subjects not 
only from local barbarians, but 
from its own reckless subjects. 
Sir Kenelm lived to see this 
work well begun when Blake 
gave the Dey of Tunis his 
memorable lesson. 
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THE DEEPEST DEPTH. 


BY VICE-ADMIRAL BOYLE SOMERVILLE, O.M.G. 


THAT great bowl of the Earth 


which contains the Pacific 
Ocean lies somewhat tilted 
over on its side between 


America and Asia. Its eastern 
lip, high in air, is firmly out- 
lined by the chain of the 
Rocky Mountains and _ the 
Andes lifted up from 3000 to 
4000 fathoms above sea-level 
on that side, while the opposite 
lip of the bowl, curving be- 
tween Japan and New Zealand, 
is correspondingly though in- 
visibly tilted downwards, and 
lies at the bottom of a series 
of narrow and abysmal gullies, 
which are something under or 
over 5000 fathoms deep. If 
instead of considering the 
Pacific Ocean as lying in a 
bow], we vary the simile, and 
see it contained in an immense 
open mouth, we may say that 
all the teeth are remaining in 
the American jaw, but. that 
all have been extracted from 
the Asian, leaving deep re- 
cesses in the ancient gums on 
that side. At the southern 
end of the Asian jaw is New 
Zealand, now but a remnant 
of its former self. In its early 
prime it possessed a north- 
western arm, which reached 
nearly to New Guinea, without 
touching Australia; and there 
was also a balancing horn to 
the north-eastward, rather nar- 
rower, but equally long, which 
at the present time exists in 


the form of a series of banks, 
almost entirely submerged, 
whose crests are raised from 
6000 to 10,000 feet above the 
adjacent ocean floor. 

Closely skirting the eastern 
side of these banks are two great; 
submarine depressions in the 
ancient gums above mentioned. 
They lie in a north and south 
direction, and are each of them 
of about 10° of latitude in 
length, and 1° in width. The 
northern of the two lies abreast 
the chain of the Tonga Islands, 
and causes, no doubt, their 
volcanic instability, while the 
southern lies closely off the 
equally volcanic group of islets 
and rocks called the Kermadec 
Islands. It was in this southern 
“Deep,” known as the “ Ker- 
madec Deep,” that we were 
ordered to get the deepest 
soundings we could find when, 
in the old Penguin, we were on 
our way from Auckland, in the 
North Island of New Zealand, 
to Tongatabu. Certain hydro- 
graphic surveys in the Tongan 
Group had been ordained, and 
these Deeps lay exactly on our 
course between the two places. 

Our skipper was a man of 
an iron determination as regards 
Deep Sea Sounding. By here- 
dity he was a Scotsman and a 
son of Science, while by up- 
bringing he had served in the 
famous Challenger expedition 
through the deep seas in the 
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°70’s, and had assisted in found- 
ing all the knowledge that exists 
concerning the ocean depths 
and of all that dwells therein. 
At that time he had been a 
mere cypher of a sub-lieutenant, 
and he felt that now, as a 
Commander in command of 
his own ship, his chance of 
immortality as an Oceanogra- 
pher at length had come. AS 
for us others, his assistants, 
‘“‘ dry-bobs ”’ to a man, we were 
rather less keen. We were 
pleased that the sea should 
be of such a good safe depth 
as five miles, but only that 
we might without undue con- 
cern sail over it to Tonga, 
the long and hopefully antici- 
pated Friendly Islands. It was 
in these happy isles that we 
were really interested; while 
the contemplation of the cold 
““wet-bob”’ job that lay be- 
tween us and Nukualofa, ‘‘ The 
Island of Love ’—obviously the 
home of a people something 
more than Friendly,—plunged 
our spirits in a depression only 
equalled in depth by that of 
the very Kermadec Deep itself. 
We looked forward with gloom 
to sounding in its profundities, 
whilst tossing about on its 
surface, sea-soaked, in wind 
and in rain, for many tedious 
days. Andrew, our skipper, 
felt otherwise. There was 
about eighteen stone of him, 
and all of it was The Complete 
Sailor—sturdy, fearless, salt- 
pickled, and immensely inter- 
ested in the Sea in all its 
aspects. Yet, quite properly 
to the traditional character of 
the Shipman, and perhaps also 
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of the Scotsman, he had his 
sentimental side, as the follow- 
ing story will show. 

On the evening before we 
were to sail he was dining 
ashore with friends, and had 
ordered his galley, with its 
crew of five men, to be in for 
him at the landing steps of 
the town at a certain hour to 
take him back to the ship. 
Approaching this point at the 
time named he saw that the 
boat was there, as ordered, 
but that all the crew were out 
of her, and in the next instant 
he perceived that they were 
standing on the jetty, abreast - 
of the steps, agreeably engaged 
in sweet converse with no less 
than seven young ladies, all 
of them perfectly respectable. 
Two of them even were there 
presumably as chaperons to 
the remainder, though they 
did not seem to be actually, as 
they certainly were numerically 
de trop. Andrew approached, 
all the Commanding Officer in 
him thoroughly scandalised, but 
the large human being within 
that external casing had an 
unrestrainable twinkle in its 
sentimental eye. 

On the shock of discovery 
the boat’s crew instantly broke 
away from the fair ones, and 
by the time that Andrew was 
ready to step down into the 
boat they were all on their 
respective thwarts, torn *twixt 
Love and Duty, and wondering, 
no doubt, how much the Old 
Man had seen in the dark. 
Andrew, inwardly chuckling, 
but outwardly with a face like 
a sea-boot (as the saying is) 
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for severity, was about to go 
down the steps into the boat 
when the Coxwain’s girl, who 
as such was functioning as 
Leading Hand of the shore 
party, advanced on him. “ Oh, 
Captain,” says she, “ won’t 
you let us have ten minutes 
to say good-bye to our loves ? ” 
‘“No, no, nonsense,” says 
the (officially) outraged Andrew. 
“Couldn’t think of it”; and 
was just stepping into the boat 
when another of the ladies— 
“a very nice-looking girl,’’ he 
told us later, “in a smart 
tailor-made dress ’’—ran quick- 
‘ly down the steps, and laying 
her hand on his expansive 
chest said, with tears in the 
voice, “Oh, Captain, dear, 
haven’t you ever been in love 
yourself?’ This was too much 
for Andrew. He hesitated for 
a moment, perhaps wondering 
if some soft payment in advance 
was to be offered for his con- 
sent, which it would be worth 
“hesitating ”’ for. Whether 
this actually resulted we never 
heard, but anyway the day 
was lost for discipline and 
won for sentiment. Andrew 
walked, shame-faced, up the 
steps again, saying, ‘‘ Very 
well, Ill. give you _ just 
ten minutes,” and therewith 
went back to the Club, about 
half a mile away. He waited 
there for a decent though prob- 
ably still insufficient interval, 
and then walked back again to 
the boat, descended firmly into 
it, as firmly ordered ‘‘ Shove 
off,” and left amid a chorus 
of thanks and a barrage of 
blown kisses (though not all 
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were for him). Next morning, 
in the dawn of a wintry July 
day, we sailed. 

The Naval Surveying Service 
has ever had foisted upon it 
for its work any old castaway 
ship that has become useless 
for other branches of the Navy. 
No one knows except those 
who have suffered from them 
how much more difficult that 
work—and no more essential 
work for the safety of the Navy 
can be conceived—is made for 
us by the aged hoodleums 
that are handed out for our 
use. But of all the old clum- 
bungies with which the Survey- 
ing Service has been saddled, 
the Penguin would be hard to 
beat for clumbunginess. She 
was everything she should not 
have been for her special work, 
and the sole respect in which 
she was at all suitable as a 
surveying vessel was that her 
hull was of wood sheathed in 
copper, so that if, as must 
inevitably happen in an ex- 
ploring vessel, she should touch 
on the rock for which she was 
searching, or come upon it 
unexpectedly, less damage 
would be done than if she had 
only a thin steel plate between 
her and the chance of sinking. 

At no time, perhaps, did the 
Penguin’s limitations become 
more accentuated than when 
engaged on Deep Sea Sounding. 
When this takes place the ship 
has to be headed up to the 
wind and sea, and kept in a 
single position, steadily, for 
perhaps several hours, while 
the sounding weight, with its 
attached wire, is being lowered 
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to the bottom, some thousands 
of fathoms down, and then 
wound in again. Consequently 
the ship required for such a 
purpose is a handy steam- 
vessel, with twin screws, steam 
steering gear, and no top- 
hamper—a ship with a good 
hold on the water, that will 
answer her helm and engines 
easily and immediately, for it 
is by these means only that 
she can be kept in the proper 
attitude for the sounding. In- 
stead, here was a round-bot- 
tomed, three-masted, sailing 
vessel, with a single (auxiliary) 
propeller, and a rudder worked 
by ropes brought to a wheel, 
slowly moved from hard-a-port 
to hard-a-starboard by two 
perspiring, heavily labouring 
men. Nothing could have been 
more unlike “‘ business.”’ 

For the first two days out 
from Auckland we had a fair 
wind, and as coal had to be 
saved for taking the soundings, 
we allowed the old ship to be 
blown along before it, under 
canvas only, and without the 
moderate assistance that might 
have been given by the screw. 
It would be overstating matters 
to describe this mode of pro- 
gression as “sailing.” Like 
St Paul’s ship, the Penguin— 
nearly of the same period in 
nautical development — was 
only able, when under sail, 
to “drive.” So to the Ker- 
madec Deep we drave. But 
our orders were to sound at 
every fifty miles along our 
course ; and consequently, at 
every six hours or so, day and 
night, every stitch of canvas 
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had to be taken in, steam 
brought forward, and the ship 
turned round and got into 
position for the sounding. None 
of these were very deep—a 
mere two thousand fathoms or 
so, or two sea miles,—so that 
the whole operation would be 
over in a couple of hours. Then 
sail would be made again, 
steam pressure allowed to die 
down, and off we would be 
blown to the next delectable 
spot, fifty miles on. 

This pursuit of Pure Science 
—for it was of small practical 
use to Navigation—was a very 
wearing one, not only to the 
ropes and sails so frequently set, 
taken in, and set again, but 
almost more so to the human 
manipulators thereof. And be- 
tween the sail drills to bob about 
for a great part of each suc- 
cessive twenty-four hours under 
cold and wintry skies, care- 
fully watching and attending 
a wire running out, and then 
as carefully watching and at- 
tending it while it was being 
wound in, with the drenching 
salt spray whipping across the 
forecastle, was a desolating 
occupation. It had in it little 
of the interest, and none of 
the feeling of practical utility, 
by which one can be buoyed 
up by ordinary survey work 
and sounding, even in thor- 
oughly bad weather. Also it 
was maddening to be kept 
standing still at each separate 
sounding spot for all those 
hours — hours necessarily de- 
ducted from the time we were 
to spend in the placid waters 
of those soft islands to which 
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so slowly we were making our 
way. 

There was at that time only 
one sounding to indicate the 
existence of the Kermadec 
Deep. It was a little more 
than 4000 fathoms, and was 
the deepest then known to 
exist in any part of the ocean. 

It was my morning watch 
on the day on which we reached 
this historic spot, and it was 
in its vicinity that we were to 
make our attempt to eclipse 
the existing “record.” That 
inspiring thought, however, did 
not make any more welcome 
the arrival of the corporal of 
Marines of the Middle Watch 
in my cabin with his infernal 
lantern. ‘‘ Ten minutes to four, 
sir, and th’ Orfficer of the 
Watch told me to say it’s bin 
rainin’ orff an’ on all the 
Watch, and was comin’ down 
‘ard now.” This was evident ; 
for a cold pool from the copious 
drippings of his oilskin was 
swiftly forming in the middle 
of my strip of carpet, at the 
precise point where presently 
I should have to land warm- 
footed from my bunk, to pro- 
vide me with an unnecessary 
foretaste of the Hereafter of 
misery awaiting me on deck. 

A rightly inexorable etiquette 
(and it is even more than that) 
permits of no delay whatever 
in “relieving the deck’”’; and 
as eight bells struck, a well- 
thatched bundle of warm 
clothes, forming the husk of a 
very grumpy Officer of the 
Morning Watch, stood on the 
bridge in the wet darkness, 
ready to take over the orders 
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from his opposite number of 
the Middle. 

“Well, old chap, here we 
are, all a-taunt-o,” he began, 
with a most misplaced cheer- 
ful sea-dogginess. ‘‘ Course is 
N. 10° E. She’s making seven 
and a half by the log, and 
we're booming along under all 
plain sail, with topmast and 
top-gallant studding sails. 
Here’s the Skipper’s Order 
Book. You're to call the old 
man at daylight, and every- 
thing is to be ready for sound- 
ing at seven. I’ve warned ’em 
in the engine-room, but you’d 
better give *em another shake 
up presently. So long,” he 
said, gladly climbing down the 
ladder. ‘“‘ Wish you luck; see 
you at breakfast at one bell.” 
And before any effective reply 
could be given, other than a 
grunt of gloomy acquiescence, 
he had disappeared for a well- 
earned four hours’ sleep after 
his four hours of sea - boot 
weather on the bridge. 

At five minutes past four 
** Little One Bell ”’ struck, fol- 
lowed by a short squeak on 
the boatswain’s mate’s whistle, 
and then his harsh voice com- 
manding “ Wa-atch to mus- 
tah.”’ The wretched men, who 
already had had four long 
hours on deck in the First 
Watch, and had just been 
roused from their four short 
hours of sleep during the Middle, 
to face once more the wind and 
the rain, went past the muster- 
ing lantern; and, this con- 
cluded, it was time for 
‘**'Wa-atch to Co-coa,” which 
included a steaming basinful, 
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hot, thick, sweet, 1estoring, on 
the bridge. Shortly after “ Big 
One Bell,” half-past four, the 
rain stopped, and a few drowned 
stars showed between the hurry- 
ing clouds overhead. The wind 
was still fair, the old tub 
sweeping before it at—for her 
—a quite commendable rate, 
and altogether the hues of 
early dawn, soon to be visible, 
would, it seemed likely, be 
more roseate than at first had 
appeared to be possible. 

At about six o’clock the 
Navigating Officer came up, 
sextant and watch in hand, to 
get star-sights by which to 
fix the position of The Sounding 
in that brief period of twilight 
while still the stars are bright, 
and yet the horizon has become 
visible. By seven the sun was 
newly risen, the sails were in 
and furled, as per Order Book, 
the ship was under steam, 
breasting wind and sea, and the 
men of the Sounding Party 
were standing by the machine 
on the _ forecastle. There, 
too, like a rick under its rick- 
cover, the vast form of Andrew 
could be seen under his weather- 
sheeting, a very Nelson of 
Science, determined that he 
and every one else in the ship 
that day should do his duty 
and sound the Deepest Depth. 
Oil-can in hand, he was lubri- 
cating plenteously the sounding 
machine, and everything else 
that might be expected to 
“work” on this great occa- 
sion, quite regardless of the fore- 
castle deck, or of the agonised 
glances of the Captain of the 
Forecastle, who was painfully 
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realising that, deepest sounding 
or no, “all o’ them spots” 
would have to be scraped up 
by him and his party in the 
next spell between soundings. 
But a Record had to be created, 
coute gut coute, and every cog 
and pinion must swim fluently 
to bring it about. At last the 
lubricator was satisfied; the 
Navigator had reported a re- 
liable result of his star-sights ; 
the Officer of the Watch (still 
myself) was standing by to 
control the helm and engines, 
and keep the ship “‘ over the 
wire.”” With a heavy sigh of 
suppressed excitement and an- 
ticipation, Andrew seized the 
lever of the sounding machine, 
ordered the sounding weight to 
be lowered into the water, 
gave a cautious turn of the 
screw which clamps the brake 
of the wire drum—and off she 
went. 

Perhaps at this point a few 
words of explanation may suit- 
ably be offered as to the manner 
in which a deep sea sounding 
is taken, and the appliances 
that are used, for these are 
matters known only to the 
very few who have to deal 
with the operation—namely, the 
submarine telegraph world, the 
few men of science interested 
in oceanography, and our prac- 
tical selves of the hydrographic 
service. 

A deep sea sounding is made 
by means of a weight suspended 
on a wire. At the present day 
sounding wire is seven-stranded, 
like a very fine rope, but in 
the days of which I am speak- 
ing the wire was single, and 








was described technically as 
“Birmingham wire gauge No. 
20, galvanised.” It was strong 
enough for its purpose, but so 
liable to accidents of various 
kinds that the getting of a 
deep sounding was quite a 
sporting event. With the newer 
form of wire there is no such 
precariousness, and though the 
element of sport is removed, 
science benefits thereby. There 
are two or three forms of 
sounding machine for use with 
the wire, but that adopted by 
the Naval Surveying Service is 
known from the name of its 
inventor as the ‘“ Lucas” 
machine. It is_ essentially 
simple, and consists mainly of 
two wheels, one of about 18 in. 
in diameter, in the form of a 
“drum,” which will hold 6000 
fathoms of sounding wire, and 
the other about 9 in. in dia- 
meter, around which the wire 
from the drum passes to be 
conducted over the ship’s side. 
This conducting wheel has upon 
it a dial which registers its 
revolutions in terms of fathoms, 
showing therefore the amount 
of wire that has run out, ex- 
actly as a taximeter registers 
the mileage run by the vehicle, 
or rather the charges therefor. 
When a deep sounding is being 
taken, the dial on the dial- 
wheel is regarded with an eye 
equally as anxious as is that on 
the taximeter when the shillings 
and pence are ticking off in 
their little windows on the 
machine. Only, after reaching 


the end of its run at the bottom 
of the sea, the obliging sea- 
going taxi winds back, and 
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takes you home, bar accidents, 
for nothing. O si sic omnes. 

There is a strong brake sur- 
rounding, and bearing upon, the 
edges of the drum that con- 
tains the wire, and this brake 
is cleverly controlled by two 
springs that set it up or slacken 
it, automatically, in accordance 
with the motion of the ship, 
with the intention of preserving 
a safe and even tension on the 
wire as it runs out. This duty 
it performs if the weather is 
fairly fine, but if it is at all 
rough, and the ship rises and 
falls with great and sudden 
lurches over the waves as they 
pass by her, the action of the 
springs needs to be supple- 
mented by a lever, worked by 
the skilled hand of the person 
taking the sounding, who must 
watch incessantly every move- 
ment of the ship, and act 
accordingly. 

The weight that runs the 
wire out consists of two parts. 
There is first an iron tube, 
about 2 ft. long and 2 in. in 
diameter, having a suspending 
arrangement at the top for 
attachment to the wire. At 
the bottom of the tube, just 
inside the base, there is a simple 
form of non-return valve, con- 
sisting of two little steel doors, 
hinged across the diameter of 
the tube, so made that they 
will only open inwards, in re- 
sponse to outside pressure; 
but when any weight comes on 
them from the inside, the doors 
close, and that which causes 
the inside pressure is retained 
in the tube. This valve is for 
the purpose of bringing up a 
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specimen of the material which 
forms the ocean bottom at 
the point where the sounding 
is made. Such material may 
be said never to be hard or 
unyielding. Either there is 
“ooze,” or else some clayey 
substance, so that when the 
tube strikes bottom it is buried 
in the bottom material for a 
few inches, the non-return valve 
opens to admit some of it into 
the tube, and then, when the 
tube is drawn up, the doors 
close, and the material is re- 
tained for the edification of 
science. But the specimen is 
not merely of scientific in- 
terest as such, for it gives 
assurance—and it is the only 
possible assurance —that the 
bottom has actually been 
reached.. In fact, so important 
is this evidence considered by 
hydrographers that a deep 
sounding recorded without hav- 
ing obtained a specimen of 
the bottom is regarded with 
grave suspicion, and the number 
of fathoms said to have been 
obtained is only inserted tem- 
porarily on the charts until 
something more worthy of cre- 
dence can be offered. 

The sounding tube, or, to 
give it its technical name, 
“The Driver Rod” (so called 
because it is driven into the 
bottom, and in its early form 
was indeed a rod and not a 
tube), weighs only 20 lb., and 
if used by itself would be alto- 
gether too light for carrying 
down the wire. Moreover, it 
would not ‘drive’ into the 
bottom at all. Accordingly, 
two cone-shaped lumps of cast- 
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iron are attached to the driver 
rod in such a manner that 
when the bottom is reached 
and the tube has, by their 
weight, been driven into the 
ground, they will drop off, 
having done all that is re- 
quired of them, and be left 
down there. (At surveying 
ship tea-parties, when this is 
explained, it causes ever the 
gravest Admiralty scandal to 
the economical minds of all 
ladies who hear of this reckless 
waste of good cast-iron sinkers, 
value 4d. each.) But it must 
be so. Sounding wire is none 
too strong for its job. Its 
breaking strain, 240 lb., can 
easily be approached when the 
wire is being wound in after 
a sounding on a day of bad 
weather, in any sudden violent 
upward heave of the ship, 
even when the tube without 
the weights is being brought 
back to the surface. The 50 lb. 
of sinkers must therefore be 
dropped, or there would be a 
good chance that driver rod, 
wire, and all would}be lost on 
the return journey from the 
bottom. 

There is still another point 
to be mentioned—namely, the 
temperature of the bottom 
water of the ocean, for the 
inquisitiveness of Science de- 
scends even to this. A ther- 
mometer which will register 
the least temperature reached 
during a sounding is attached 
to the wire at a short distance 
above the driver rod. These 
thermometers are very special 
instruments, as they have to 
be tested to withstand the 
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immense pressure, something 
over three tons to the square 
inch, which exists below 3000 
fathoms. The temperature at 
the greater depths is only just 
above freezing, and even at 
2000 fathoms it is, in all lati- 
tudes, tropic or arctic, as low 
as 35° Fahrenheit. Andrew 
used to tell us that in the 
Challenger, before the days of 
wire-sounding, or of ice-making 
machines afloat, the thirsty 
men of science in the ship 
thought to take advantage of 
this piece of their special know- 
ledge, and on a hot tropical 
day near the beginning of the 
voyage, when a deep sounding 
was about to be taken, they 
attached to the hempen sound- 
ing line, near the sounding 
weight, and thus sent down to 
be cooled, certain bottles of 
beer. After the sounding had 
been got, and while the line 
was being reeled in, they stood 
waiting, corkscrews and glasses 
in hand, each of them consumed 
by a thirst that was apparently 
as quenchless as their thirst 
for oceanic knowledge. What- 
ever gods there be down 
there were, however, equally 
thirsty, for when the bottles 
came again to the surface, 
although the capsules were still 
intact, and the cork of each 
bottle was still in its right 
place, the contents were found 
to be the very best sea-water. 
The immense pressure, it was 
then revealed to Science, had 
forced the surrounding sea- 
water into the bottles through 
the pores in the corks, and 
had forced out the beer (which 
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was of a much less gravity 
and pressure), cruelly to be 
wasted in those dim regions 
below. Science, however, still 
was determined to have its 
cold drinks, and another plan 
was thought out. The Chal- 
lenger was engaged not only 
on Deep Sea Sounding, but also 
in dredging up the bottom 
ooze, in quantities to be 
measured in tons at a time, 
from depths of from 1000 to 
2000 fathoms. The dredge 
would be lowered down and 
dragged along the bottom at 
a speed of about one mile an 
hour, and at the end of such 
period was hauled to the sur- 
face, and hoisted on _ board. 
On such occasions, but pre- 
ferably when the sun was over 
the fore-yard—namely, at about 
six bells in the forenoon watch, 
—these determined men stood 
in a row on the deck awaiting 
the arrival of the bottom speci- 
men, each with his bottle of 
rather warm beer in his hand. 
As soon as the contents of the 
dredge had been capsized out, 
and lay in a large and oozy 
heap on the deck, there was 
a rush to plunge the bottles 
into its still cold heart before, 
I regret to say, any scientific 
examination of its composition 
had been attempted. The pur- 
suit of knowledge, in fact, was 
at a standstill until first the 
interior temperature of the 
bottles and subsequently that 
of each of the bottle owners 
had been lowered from the 
85° of the upper air to the 40° 
or less of the muddy ocean 
floor. Strangely enough, I have 
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not been able to find either of 
these scientific doings recorded 
in the narrative of the Chal- 
lenger’s voyage, and am con- 
sequently all the more pleased 
to be able now, after a lapse 
of more than fifty years, to 
give them to the public. They 
shed a new and pleasingly 
human light on the austere 
men who spend their lives in 
these inhuman investigations. 
They are now after all seen to 
be possessed of the forenoon 
thirst common to seafaring 
mankind in general, and, like 
them, to prefer their drinks to 
be pleasantly frappé. 

An hour had gone by since 
the first plunge of the sinkers, 
and all had gone well. The 
ship had been lurching up and 
down on the waves in her 
usual manner, but not severely. 
Andrew had remained crouched 
over the machine, brake-lever 
in hand, regarding anxiously 
every foot of the wire as it 
had run out, keeping it from 
over -running, kinking, and 
breaking on the downward 
heaves of the ship, and from 
overstrain on the upward; 
whilst I, his assistant, with 
helm signal flags and whistle 
had had less difficulty than 
usual in keeping the ship up 
to the wire, and the wire 
“up and down ’’—the two atti- 
tudes of ship and wire neces- 
sary for a good sounding. It 
was horribly cold and wet, 
for there was in the Penguin, 
just below the sounding plat- 
form, a gun embrasure, which, 
on the downward dip of the 
ship, would be plunged under 
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the crest of the advancing 
wave, and when the ship lifted 
to it, the wind would skim 
the water thus received off 
the floor of the embrasure, 
and scatter a stinging douche 
over the whole sounding party, 
glued as we were to the spot, 
and compelled to endure it 
without flinching. But one 
was well protected against it : 
it was only the salt slap in the 
face that was so unpleasant, 
and old Andrew under his rick- 
cover seemed almost to enjoy 
it. It merely freshened him up. 
At 8.30, when my watch came 
to an end and I was relieved, 
the wire was still running out 
gaily. As for the skipper, he 
had washed and dressed and 
breakfasted long before the 
sounding began at 7 o’clock. 
These minor matters were not 
to be allowed to interfere with 
or to interrupt his morning’s 
enjoyment. Alas, for it turned 
into a long day’s enjoyment ! 
Before it had finished I dare- 
say that even to Andrew its 
pleasures had begun to pall. 
Breakfast was just over. The 
ship’s company forward were 
all standing about, smoking, 
under the lee of the forecastle, 
and the officers were aft, simi- 
larly occupied, under our par- 
ticular lee, the poop; but all 
eyes, forward and aft, were 
fixed on the wet little group 
on the starboard side of the 
forecastle deck. Suddenly there 
was a stir in its midst, and the 
black hitherto unmoving mound 
that was Andrew became a 
thing of life, and upreared 
itself from its tender crouching 
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over the sounding machine, 
Had bottom at last been 
reached, and at what depth ? 
But when it turned itself in 
our direction we saw that the 
thing of life had a face of 
death; and when we saw 
that the men of the sounding 
party were not engaged in 
any of the regular operations 
that should follow the striking 
of the bottom, we all realised 
that something awful had hap- 
pened. It had. A brand-new 
coil of wire had been wound 
on the sounding machine for 
this very special sounding, and 
when 4360 fathoms had, run 
out there happened to be at 
this point a join in the wire, 
or, aS we term it, a “ splice.” 
It had been noticed, of course, 
when being wound on the 
drum, and had then been critic- 


ally examined by the experts, 
who considered it to be “ just 
as strong and safe as any 


other part of the coil.”” When 
it was seen that it ‘was about 
to leave the drum Andrew 
allowed the extra thickness 
caused by the splice at that 
point to go out slowly and 
carefully, for this is always 
rather a ticklish operation. It 
went out safely, with a sigh 
of relief from all standing by, 
for now at last the former 
“greatest depth’ had been 
exceeded, and a halo of glory 
was beginning to form, when, 
in one fatal second, its beams 
were withdrawn. 

The dial wheel gave an un- 
expected nod, and the wire 
ceased to run out. Not be- 
lieving his eyes, Andrew reached 
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out with his hand, and touched 
the wire below the dial wheel : 
it was quite slack. A handle 
was put on the axle of the wire- 
drum, and after about twenty 
revolutions up came the end 
of the wire. When only a 
few fathoms below the surface 
the splice had ‘‘ drawn.” The 
strain upon it of the weight 
of the great length of wire 
below it had been too great; 
the solder and seizings that 
held the splice gave up, and 
everything had gone down to 
an unrecorded depth below. 
It was an immense disappoint- 
ment—four thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty fathoms of a 
disappointment ; but the day 
was yet young, there was still 
plenty of wire in the store- 
room, the accident had been 
““nobody’s fault,’’ hope springs 
eternal, and anyway, here we 
certainly were over-the deep 
spot, and “ another shot ” must 
be made. Accordingly, up came 
a new coil of wire from the 
store; it was reeled on to the 
sounding-machine drum, and 
there was our undefeated 
Andrew again at the lever, 
and the new wire running out, 
singing its small metallic song, 
a thin and tinkling note, as it 
did so. There were no splices 
this time, and at last, at the 
end of about two hours, bottom 
appeared to be struck at 4940 
fathoms. I say “‘ appeared to 
be struck,” because at this 
great length of wire, rather 
more than 54 English miles, 
it is extremely difficult to 
detect when the sinkers have 
reached the end of their journey, 
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and have been dropped on the 
bottom. During the first few 
hundred fathoms the wire runs 
out at a speed of something 
under two minutes to the hun- 
dred fathoms, but this speed 
steadily lessens as the weight 
descends, though it might be 
expected that the ever-increas- 
ing weight of wire above it 
would cause the speed to in- 
crease also. The reason is 
that the effect of the increase 
in weight is more than count- 
ered by the greater friction on 
both sinkers and wire under 
the immense and also increas- 
ing pressure through which 
they are descending. The wire 
therefore runs out more and 
more slowly, and by the time 
that 4000 fathoms have un- 
reeled, its pace has become a 
mere dribble, every fathom of 
.which as it crawls out is 
anxiously regarded by the offi- 
cer taking the sounding and 
working the brake-lever, know- 
ing that the end of the journey 
must be near. Up to depths 
of 2000 fathoms the striking of 
the tube on the bottom is 
quite definite: the dial-wheel 
gives a nod, you feel a slight 
shock on the brake-lever, and 
the running out of the wire is 
first checked altogether for an 
instant, before beginning again 
very slowly, when it must 
instantly be stopped by the 
brake. But when the depth is 
over 4000 fathoms and bottom 
is reached, there is no such 
definiteness. The check on the 
wire when the tube strikes is so 
slight that it is scarcely notice- 
able, and immediately after- 
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wards the wire continues to 
run out of its own weight—just 
a little more slowly than before, 
but that is all. If this slight 
check and slackening of speed 
is not noticed, and if conse- 
quently the wire is allowed to 
overrun for even a few fathoms 
on the bottom, it is, or in those 
days was, absolutely fatal as 
regards the recovery of the 
driver rod. It was the fiendish 
habit of the older sounding 
wire when thus paid out on 
the bottom not to lie there in 
placid even coils, but to twist 
itself up into hoops and kinks ; 
and when, later on, winding in 
of the wire began, directly 
strain came on one of these 
kinks, it promptly broke at 
that point, or, as sailors express 
it, ‘it parted.” This was the 
first sounding to be taken at 
such a depth, and nobody, 
not Andrew himself, had had 
any experience of what the 
wire would “ feel like’ on the 
brake-lever, or what it would 
do when bottom had been 
reached and the sinkers had 
been released. There was really 
no need for the Old Man to 
blame himself so bitterly as 
he did for what happened. 
He was the first that ever 
burst into so enormously deep 
a sea. Seeing, but too late, 
that by the still lessened speed 
of the wire, bottom had prob- 
ably been reached, he screwed 
up the brake and stopped the 
slow dribble of.the wire. Then 
he ordered the handles to be 
put on the machine, and thus 
wound up about twenty fath- 
oms of wire, so as to clear the 
U 
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tube from the bottom. The 
wire came in fairly easily, and 
it seemed evident that the 
two siakers had been dropped. 
With a sigh of exultation he 
ordered the driving band from 
the deck donkey engine to be 
brought to the sounding 
machine, and soon the wire 
was buzzing in quickly and 
winding up on the drum. All 
too quickly. The fourth, third, 
and second thousands reeled 
in happily by the dial, but by 
the time that “one thousand 
fathoms ”’ had been reported 
by the dial-reader it was plain 
that the wire was coming in 
too fast to be healthy. When 
the last hundred fathoms was 
showing on the dial it was 
certain that something was 
wrong, for the wire was quite 
slack, and presently in flew 
the end of it—the bitter end 
indeed! It had parted at a 
few fathoms above its attach- 
ment to the driver rod, and 
there was no doubt but that it 
had been coiled on the bottom, 
after the sinkers had been 
dropped, and that when the 
strain of heaving up had come 
upon it, the wire had kinked 
and broken short off. This 
was altogether too much for 
the hitherto undaunted Andrew. 

Two disasters in one day! 
Close on 10,000 fathoms lost 
over this one sounding, to- 
gether with two driver rods 
and two of those precious 
deep sea thermometers — and 
only one “ negative ’’ sounding 
to show for it. Had tears been 
possible to those horny and 
salt-seasoned eyes, he would 
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have wept. There was no 
doubt, of course, so far as we 
in the ship were concerned, as 
to bottom having actually been 
reached in 4940 fathoms as 
registered ; but without the 
recovery of the bottom speci- 
men it was aS unconvincing, 
when placed on the chart, as 
that biggest fish of all which 
got off the hook on the day 
when the fishing liar was out 
by himself without the gillie. 
There are several “ deepest 
casts’ of this character re- 
ported from up and down the 
Western Pacific, and there are 
several ways in which they may 
have been obtained without 
the bottom having been reached 
at all. For example, the ship 
may have been drifting, all 
unknown, on some oceanic sur- 
face current during the time 
the wire was running out. It 
would be possible thus to drift 
for a distance of 2000 fathoms 
in, say, two hours; and in 
such a case, if the true per- 
pendicular depth was 5000 
fathoms, the dial on the sound- 
ing machine would record a 
depth of 5400 fathoms — the 
diagonal distance taken by the 
wire, and thus an _ untrue 
“record.’’ On such occasions 
no bottom specimen is as a 
rule recovered, because when 
the driver rod is descending 
in this way at an angle, the 
sinkers easily disengage and 
slip off before bottom is reached. 
That is why a very deep sound- 
ing recorded without a “‘ bottom 
specimen ”’ is considered of little 
value. Andrew felt that his 
*‘ deepest cast”? would rightly 
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be regarded as suspiciously as 
these others, although in this 
part of the Pacific it happened 
that there was no oceanic 
current sufficient to vitiate his 
results. There was no way of 
describing on a chart the acci- 
dent that had happened; _ his 
labour was as good as lost. 

By this time it was quite 
late in the afternoon. It had 
been a long, tiring, and in- 
finitely depressing day, and in 
any case the night was coming 
on, in which no man may 
take a really deep and authentic 
sounding such as we desired. 
So the old ship was put on her 
course to the northward once 
more, and orders were given 
to refill the machine with wire, 
and to have everything ready 
for {sounding at daylight on 
the following morning. That 
would be in the ordinary routine 
when on passage, and not 
necessarily to try again for a 
*“ deepest spot.” At that time 
no one knew what the extent 
was of the Kermadec Deep, 
and we might still be over it 
in the morning, or again we 
might not be when we had 
reached the end of the sixty 
or seventy miles that would 
then separate us from our 
present position. 

Accordingly, at 7 A.M. next 
day, Andrew again directing 
proceedings, away went a new 
driver rod and a new ther- 
mometer on its downward path 
of exploration. Hight o’clock 
came, nine o’clock, and still 
the wire was descending. Con- 
siderably more than 4000 fath- 
oms had run out, and obviously 
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we were still in the ‘ Deep.” 
Reviving hope and a sup- 
pressed excitement everywhere 
prevailed. Affairs had become 
so critical that there had been 
no “Divisions” at the usual 
9.15, nor “‘ Prayers.”’ Nobody 
had been told off by the first 
lieutenant for the usual daily 
jobs about the ship, and most 
of the men were gathered below 
the forecastle on the starboard 
side, gazing up at the sounding 
machine. There was the skip- 
per bending over it, his great 
form tense with anxiety, the 
Sounding Party standing by 
him, and several of us officers be- 
hind, off duty, but now interested 
in the approaching possibility 
of a “ Record,” listening with 
all our ears to the dial-reader 
calling out the hundreds of 
fathoms as they went out. 
** Four thousan’ five “undred— 
Six ’undred—seven ’undred,”’ 
and so on up to “‘ nine ’undred,”’ 
and still the wire was running 
out steadily, though now very 
slowly. ‘“‘ Five thousan’,”’ and 
a real thrill went through every 
one. We had surpassed even 
yesterday’s cast ! Another hun- 
dred crawled out, and then 
fifty-five more, and at that 
point there was a small, a 
very small, check, and a barely 
perceptible slackening of the 
speed. 

Andrew, not to be caught a 
second time, set on the brake 
at once, and ordered ‘On 
handles; heave up.” It was 
all that four men could do to 
heave the handles round, and 
obviously the weights had not 
slipped, but after great exer- 
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tion they wound the wire in 
until the dial reading was ten 
fathoms less than the point at 
which there had been the first 
little check. Then the brake 
was again set up, and a second 
attempt was made to drop 
the weights by a sudden letting 
go to the bottom. But when 
the handles were put on after 
that, it was evident that the 
second attempt had not been 
more successful than the first. 
A third ‘‘ dunt ” was made on 
the bottom accordingly, and 
this time evidently all was well, 
for when the handles were put 
on for the third time, it was 
comparatively easy to heave 
round on them. The sinkers 
had at last been disengaged, and 
the sounding, so far, was safe. 
A final reading of the dial was 
solemnly taken by all of us as 
a “* check,” and showed that 
there was no mistake about 
it, and that the magnificent 
depth at that spot was 5155 
fathoms. But now came the 
“heaving in.” ‘The handles 
were still on, and for safety’s 
sake the men were ordered to 
heave up a full 50 fathoms 
first of all, in order to be 
more than certain that the tube 
was this time certainly clear 
of the bottom before begin- 
ning to heave in the rest of it 
by steam in the usual manner. 
While this winding in by hand 
was proceeding, Andrew was 
watching the spring-balance on 
the sounding machine which 
indicates in pounds the strain 
on the wire at any time, and 
as the ship rose and fell on the 
swell he noticed that on the 
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upward thrusts of the ship the 
men were obliged to stop work 
on account of the heavier drag 
on the wire at those times, 
which he saw, with some dis- 
may, approached closely the 
240 lb. that was its breaking 
strain. What, then, he con- 
sidered would happen under 
the remorseless revolution of 
the steam-engine when its tire- 
less strength should be brought 
to the work, taking no account 
of the ship’s motion, nor of 
breaking strains ? 

It was obvious that the 
already small limit of safety 
would be exceeded, and that a 
bare end of wire, parted at its 
weakest point, would again be 
the cheerless result of a long 
day. He ordained accordingly 
that the whole length of wire 
must be wound in by hand, 
and that the men on the 
handles must stop work when- 
ever the strain shown on 
the spring-balance approached 
200 lb. So this was done. 

The whole ship’s company 
was told off in relieving parties 
of four, and for three and a 
half mortal hours they slowly, 
slowly, but safely, safely, wound 
the wire in. At last the length 
of small rope which connects 
the end of the wire to the 
driver rod came into sight. 
The leading hand of the Sound- 
ing Party leaned out and hauled 
it in, until first the thermometer 
appeared, reading 32°.9 Fah- 
renheit, and then the longed- 
for driver rod itself. We still 
were not entirely assured, how- 
ever, that the bottom had 
actually been reached. Though 
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everything in this case seemed 
to have gone exactly as it 
should, we still awaited the 
final confirmation. It was soon 
received. On its arrival on 
deck Andrew seized the tube, 
unscrewed its lower section, 
and there, safe enough, held 
in by the non-return. valve, 
was the precious burden it 
bore, half filling the interior, 
and consisting of a material 
which resembled brown mud, 
but is known to oceanographers 
as ‘“‘red clay.” The three 
“dunts’’ on the bottom had 
been successful in digging up 
an unusually large quantity of 
“ specimen.” 

A special plate and spoon 
had been provided for the occa- 
sion by the hopeful Andrew, 
and the lump of clay was 
soon scooped out to the last 
clinging fragment. Common- 
place as it appeared, it did not 
require much imagination to 
be impressed by it as it lay 
there on the plate, for we 
realised that we saw before 
us that of which the very 
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foundations of the earth are 
made, and also that we were 
the first to see land that came 
from a depth below sea-level 
which was just a little more 
than the height of snow-topped 
Everest is above it. 

With a sigh of triumph old 
Andrew descended the fore- 
castle ladder bearing the preci- 
ous morsel to be examined 
under the microscope, and then 
to bottle it for sending home 
to the Hydrographer at the 
Admiralty, with the report of 
the sounding. 

It formed incontrovertible 
evidence that bottom had truly 
been reached in the tremendous 
abyss from which it had come 
up. His labour and persever- 
ance lay rewarded and concen- 
trated in that little dollop of 
muddy clay. 

The ship was put on her 
northward course once more, 
and the pipe to ‘“ Make plain 
sail, set starboard studding- 
sails,’ went whistling along 
the decks. We were off to 
Tongatabu. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE VATICAN AND THE ‘ ACTION FRANCAISE "THE ATTACK OF 
CARDINAL ANDRIEU—WHAT IS ITS MOTIVE!—THE PURPOSE OF 


STATE TRIALS—THEIR SUPPRESSION 


OF JUSTICE—THE ILL FATE 


OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS—-RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN AMERICA 
—THE BANNING OF EVOLUTION—DARWIN AND SHAKESPEARE. 


THE Vatican has been ac- 
credited hitherto with wisdom 
and with courage. It has been 
established upon an impreg- 
nable rock of authority. In 
those countries where it holds 
sway, it has imposed its “‘in- 
fallible ” will upon its subjects. 
It has sometimes been wise 
enough not to interfere in the 
politics of those within its 
spiritual domain. Whenever 
and wherever the Vatican has 
attempted to overstep the boun- 
dary which separates political 
affairs from religious belief, 
there has been an outcry. When 
in 1892 there seemed in France 
a danger of encroachment, the 
protests were loud and imme- 
diate. ‘This official display 
of pontifical authority in our 
domestic policy,” said Mon- 
signor Hulst, ‘‘ makes us afraid 
both for the Holy See and for 
the Catholics of France. I 
fear that before long our right 
to speak and to act as free citi- 
zens will be threatened. They 
will tell us: you are merely 
the clerks of Rome; you have 
not even the right to your own 
opinions.” What was feared 
in 1892 has come to pass in 
1927. The Royalists of France, 
their organisation, and their 
journal, ‘1l’Action Frangaise,’ 


lie to-day under the papal ban. 
The ‘ Action Frangaise’ is put 
upon the Index. It is not 
only condemned for what it 
has said in the past. What- 
ever it may say in the future 
shall not be read by the faith- 
ful. No good Roman Catholic 
henceforth may read it or buy 
it or sell it. The school of the 
‘Action Francaise’ is con- 
demned. The League of Royal- 
ists may be supported by none 
who bow the knee to the Pope. 
And at the very time that this 
policy of persecution is initiated 
in France against an active 
and patriotic party in the 
State, the Roman Catholics 
of America are permitted to 
claim their full political free- 
dom without reprobation, dis- 
avowal, or remonstrance. “I 
recognise no power in the in- 
stitutions of my Church,” says 
Mr Alfred Smith, the Roman 
Catholic Governor of the State 
of New York, “‘to interfere in 
the practice of the Constitution 
of the United States, or in the 
execution of the laws of my 
country.”” The Pope has sent 
no message of authority to Mr 
Alfred Smith. He has left him 
in possession of his own opiaions. 
Wisely do MM. Daudet and 
Maurras demand that they re- 
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main in possession’ of theirs. 
*‘'No one,” they declare, “ shall 
take them from us.” 

Intolerant and unreasonable 
as is the decision of the Vatican, 
still more bitterly deplorable is 
the method in which the attack 
upon the ‘ Action Frangaise ’ 
was begun. The first shot in 
the combat was fired on 27th 
August 1926 by Cardinal And- 
rieu, the Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, in answer to a group of 
young Catholics who asked 
his counsel as to the ‘ Action 
Frangaise.’ The Archbishop re- 
plied to his friends in words 
which are unintelligible to those 
who are familiar with the policy 
and the writings of the directors 
of the.‘ Action Frangaise.’ With 
a disingenuousness unworthy 
of an archbishop and a cardinal, 
he denounced those who have 
espoused the Royalist cause in 
France as though their crimes 
were concentrated and exem- 
plified in one man only— 
Charles Maurras. Nowhere in 
justification of his odious 
charges does he quote from 
the ‘Action Francaise’ itself. 
No other one of the eminent 
directors of that journal does 
he mention by name. The pas- 
sages upon which he relies for 
his absurd charges he culls 
from the works of M. Maurras, 
and thus sees to it that his 
attack should be irrelevant as 
well as unjust. The directors 
of the ‘ Action Frangaise’ are 
briefly, according to Cardinal 
‘Andrieu, “atheists or agnos- 
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ties’; they are also what he 
calls ‘‘amoralists’”’; they have 
made “a clean sweep of the 
distinction between good and 
evil.” They lavish their sar- 
casm and their contempt upon 
what they are said to call 
“ virtuist doctrines.” They 
have even dared to propose the 
re-establishment of slavery; and 
their chief has been so infamous 
in his defence of the “ pre- 
tended physical laws” as to 
say: “God is not allowed to 
enter our observatories ! ”’ 

It is hardly possible that 
any one of the group of young 
Catholics who sought the advice 
of the Archbishop of Bordeaux 
should have taken this foolish 
denunciation seriously. The 
* Action Frangaise ’ is now some 
twenty years old, and has been 
read by many thousands who 
are able to check the Cardinal’s 
reckless statements. Indeed we 
may doubt whether the Cardi- 
nal-Archbishop himself took his 
own statements seriously. For 
so little are they the fruit of 
his own research or his own 
inspiration that he lifted them 
all from a pamphlet written by 
one Fernand Passelecq, a pro- 
Boche and Galliphobe barrister 
of Brussels. M. Maurras, in 
what he calls his ‘ Livre Jaune,’+ 
a very moderate and respectful 
statement of his case, which he 
might have made overwhelming, 
prints the two versions of this 
ridiculous piece of invective in 
parallel columns. ‘The result 
is extraordinary, and does little 
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credit either to the invention 
of the Cardinal or to his good 
faith. There can be little 
sincerity in a borrowed attack, 
and when the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux goes to M. Passelecq 
not only for his arguments but 
for his very words, we have a 
right to conclude that his case 
is founded upon the sands of 
ignorance and prejudice. 

The mystery of the sudden 
attack is still less easy to 
pierce when it is recorded 
that in 1915 and again in 1919 
the same archbishop, who a 
year ago borrowed the insult- 
ing words of M. Passelecg, had 
thanked M. Maurras for his 
work in the ‘ Action Francaise ’ 
and elsewhere. Nor has the 
archbishop condescended to ex- 
plain or to apologise for his 
unmerited abuse. When M. 
Maurras offered a reward of 
100,000 frances to any one who 
could discover in any writing 
of his the ridiculous phrase to 
the effect that ‘‘ God should not 
be permitted to enter our ob- 
servatories,’’ Cardinal Andrieu 
was content to say that it was 
a mere trifle and to express no 
contrition. To protests and 
entreaties alike the Vatican 
has made no response. When 
the practising Catholics of the 
staff of the ‘ Action Frangaise ’ 
made their solemn profession 
of faith, they were silently 
ignored. No proof of its in- 
accuracy availed to move the 
Vatican from its attitude of 
condemnation. Pope Pius X. 
was called from the grave to 
bear witness against M. Maurras, 
whom he had cordially and 
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publicly esteemed. On more 
than one occasion this pope sent 
his blessing to the director of 
the ‘Action Frangaise.’ He 
resisted all attempts to perse- 
cute him or condemn his works. 
‘““ They come, in anger, like 
dogs,”’ he is reported by a trust- 
worthy witness to have said, 
“‘ gaying to me, ‘Condemn him, 
Holy Father, condemn him.’ I 
replied to them, ‘Go away, go 
and read your breviary, go 
and pray for him.’” And a 
French bishop, quoted by M. 
Maurras, declares that Pope 
Pius X. spoke these words to 
him: ‘‘ Never in my lifetime 
shall the ‘ Action Francaise’ 
be condemned. It does too 
much good. It defends the 
principles of authority. It de- 
fends order.” 

Yet it is Pope Pius X. who 
is summoned to support the 
recent extravagances of the 
Cardinals, who, in the words 
of that Pope himself, “are 
acting less in zeal and love for 
their sacred religion than. in 
hatred of the political doctrines 
preached by the ‘ Action Fran- 
caise.’’’ And what is it that 
the Vatican urges M. Maurras 
and his friends to surrender to 
the twisted arguments of M. 
Passelecg ? They are ordered, 
in the words of Admiral 
Schwerer, one of the leaders of 
the League, to abandon their 
country. ‘‘ Personally,” writes 
the Admiral, ‘“‘I have the pre- 
tension to be a good Catholic, 
but I am also a good French- 
man. In serving the ‘ Action 
Frangaise,’ I serve France. To 
cease to serve the ‘ Action 
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Francaise ’ would, in my eyes, 
be to abandon my country. 
No one in the world has either 
the power or the right to oblige 
me to abandon her. Nobody 
in the world has either the 
power or the right to set in 
opposition my religious faith 
and my political faith. In 
serving the ‘ Action Francaise,’ 
I believe that I am also serv- 
ing my religion, since I am 
fighting against men who are 
at the same time the enemies of 
France and of religion.” And 
here is his clear and courage- 
ous conclusion: “In the do- 
main of religion, we shall re- 
main entirely submissive to the 
religious authority of the Pope ; 
in the domain of politics, we 
shall continue to follow the 
political direction of the great 
Frenchmen, the men of in- 
telligence and straight con- 
science who are our chiefs.” 
In this pronouncement there 
is no doubt nor wavering, and 
Admiral Schwerer makes it 
plain that between the Vatican 
and the ‘ Action Frangaise’ 
there can be no compromise. 
The deadlock is complete. Nor 
is this dispute between a large 
and powerful party of French- 
men and the Vatican of no 
interest to the rest of Europe. 
It is an affair which concerns 
all those who, like ourselves, 
are knit to our neighbours 
across the Channel in the 
bonds of sympathy and friend- 
ship. The Vatican does but 
wantonly increase the bitter- 
ness of political strife, which 
makes it difficult for the voice 
of France to be heard in the 
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councils of Europe. For it is 
idle at this time to belittle 
that great organisation which 
is known as the ‘ Action Fran- 
caise.’ Its leaders are men of 
the highest patriotism and in- 
tegrity. They alone in France 
have a constructive policy of 
their own. They would, if 
they could, restore to the pro- 
vinees of France their ancient 
life and autonomy. They would 
free their country from the 
shackles of centralisation in 
which Napoleon bound her. 
They would bring their coun- 
trymen back to the noble tra- 
dition of the Kings of France. 
And they who follow these 
leaders are not a mere rabble. 
They are held together in every 
district of France by a common 
faith and a common enthusiasm. 
So well drilled are they that 
they do the bidding of their 
chiefs without bungling or hesi- 
tation. And the journal which 
is directed by MM. Daudet and 
Maurras is at once a gospel 
and a trumpet call. 

Shall, then, the Vatican by 
the dissemination of stale libels 
make of no account the energies 
and intelligence of a great part 
of France? The Vatican has 
not the smallest chance of 
success. In vain it passes an 
edict against the existence of 
the League and all its works, 
In vain it declares that the 
journal, the ‘ Action Frangaise,’ 
shall not be bought nor sold 
nor read. It does but invent 
new sins, the commission of 
which shall not soil the con- 
science but rather enhance the 
patriotism of good Frenchmen. 
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In the unequal battle the Vati- 
can will assuredly get the 
worst of it, and it is not easy 
to discover why the Pope and 
his advisers, who are generally 
acknowledged to possess wis- 
dom and understanding, should 
thus risk their authority and 
their prestige. They could not 
hope, by their mere decree, to 
check the circulation of a popu- 
lar journal. We should be 
surprised if the number of 
subscribers to the ‘ Action Fran- 
caise ’ had not vastly increased 
since the Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Bordeaux echoed the burn- 
ing words of M. Passelecg. We 
must therefore look about us 
for some adequate motive for 
the action of the Vatican. 
Deeds of wickedness may be 
committed in passion and with- 
out a sufficient cause. The 
foolishness of the wise com- 
monly has behind it a reasoned 
policy. Why, then, did the 
Vatican make up its mind to 
affront and alienate a large 
and compact body of Catho- 
lies? It did not run the risk 
for nothing. There can-be no 
doubt that the German influ- 
ence at the Vatican, always 
considerable, was exerted with 
all its force and _ bitterness 
against the ‘ Action Francaise.’ 
The Germans could not look 
with favour upon a party and 
a cause whose patriotism is 
conspicuous. The enmity which 
has always existed between 
France and Germany was not 
exorcised by the late war. 
The two countries still look 
at one another across the Rhine 
with eyes of suspicion and hos- 
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tility; and if the Germans 
could only damage, with the 
help of the Vatican, the party 
of the ‘ Action Frangaise,’ their 
most dangerous antagonist, they 
would do it gladly. But there 
seems to be another reason also 
why Rome should attack M. 
Maurras and his friends. There 
have been signs lately of an 
unnatural rapprochement be- 
tween the secular republic of 
France and the Church of 
Rome. M. Briand and the 
Papal Nuncio have exchanged 
civilities. They have compli- 
mented one another in official 
speeches, and it looks as though 
the Vatican thought it profit- 
able to descend suddenly upon 
the side of democracy. If it 
takes this step, it will not do it 
for nothing. And we who, like 
the rest of the world, are suffer- 
ing from the excessive pride of 
democracy, should be on our 
guard against an unexpected 
and dangerous alliance. 

We, being Protestants, and 
owing no allegiance to Rome, 
may express our views upon 
what seems the folly, and the 
wicked folly, of the Vatican 
without apology or restraint. 
We may also deplore, openly 
and candidly, the injustice and 
indiscretion of the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux. For though we 
are Protestants, we are the 
friends of authority wherever 
it be wisely exercised. We are 
the loyal supporters of law and 
order, and we can feel only a 
poignant regret when we see 
the causes which we ourselves 
would champion betrayed with 
a wanton or an interested mo- 
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tive. The Vatican has not 
learned, and is never likely to 
learn, the lesson of humility 
from its hazardous past. When 
it permits its “‘infallibility ’’ to 
invade the provinces, strange 
to itself, of science and politics, 
it cannot escape error. Prob- 
ably it remembers with shame 
its treatment of Galileo. It 
can hardly recall with satis- 
faction that great man’s abject 
recantation, made at last after 
years of suffering and im- 
prisonment. It cannot take 
pride in remembering that it 
put the Copernican system on 
the Index. In the long-run 
it is the Copernican system 
which has won the victory, 
and it is the Vatican alone 
which fails to learn the proper 
lessons of its failures. 

A trial by the Church re- 
sembles a State trial in this: 
it does not aim at justice. 
Where the policy of State or 
Church is engaged, the wretched 
criminal has small chance of 
being heard or defended. On 
either side the noisy passions 
of men are aroused, and the 
modest voice of truth is un- 
heard in the din. And the 
danger to law and justice is 
the greater when the prose- 
cutor is also the judge, as 
happens when the State de- 
scends into the Courts to punish 
crimes against itself. ‘‘ There 
is no longer any liberty,’ wrote 
Montesquieu, ‘‘if the power of 
judging is not separated from 
the legislative power and the 
executive.”’ We owe this quota- 
tion to Sir John Macdonell’s 
* Historical Trials ’ (Oxford: at 
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the Clarendon Press), a book 
which affords unconsciously 
many a vivid comment upon 
the recent action of the Vati- 
can. For the moral of the 
work is that there is little 
chance of justice where he 
who brings the charge sits 
upon the bench of judges, and 
suffers in his dignity and self- 
esteem if the verdict goes 
against him. The difficulty of 
obtaining justice is manifestly 
increased by the fact that 
violent partisans are ranged 
on either side, until the wretched 
victim of the law is forgotten 
in the general turmoil. Indeed, 
it may be said that if we ask 
for justice in a State trial we 
shall misunderstand its pur- 
pose. Let us take, for instance, 
the trial of Mary Queen of 
Scots, which Sir John Mac- 
donell has treated at some 
length. It was not a trial so 
much as a judicial murder. 
The possible innocence of the 
Queen was not considered by 
her judges, who wished for 
nothing else than a pretext to 
do away with her. It was a 
contest between Elizabeth and 
Mary, between Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism. Eliza- 
beth might have argued, and 
no doubt did argue, that the 
peace of her realm was cheaply 
bought by the death of the 
Scottish Queen, even if she had 
not been guilty of conspiring 
against the throne of England. 
There are times in which rea- 
sons of State seem to be im- 
perative. Is it worth while, the 
counsellors of Elizabeth might 
have asked, to risk civil war 
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and years of bloodshed merely 
for the pleasure of keeping 
Mary alive and happy? The 
times were too dangerous, it 
seemed, for so rash an experi- 
ment in idealism as this. Sir 
John Macdonell rightly de- 
scribes the trial when he de- 
scribes it as “a substitute, 
reluctantly accepted by some, 
for poison quietly adminis- 
tered.”” If we may believe 
Camden, Leicester was in favour 
of a dose of poison. Morton, 
more brutally cynical, suggested 
that the Queen should be sent 
back to Scotland and put to 
death on the border, so that the 
responsibility of a cruel crime 
should be divided. These plans 
were not so easy to carry out 
as they might appear to be. 
Queen Mary’s jailer, a man of 
little kindliness and no tact 
at all, boggled at murder in 
cold blood, and poison was not 
administered to the unhappy 
Queen, who, through no fault 
of her own, had become a 
danger to the State. The 
method of a State trial was 
accepted as a last resource. 
It was a piece of Machiavelian 
policy in act, and in perfect 
accord with the doctrine of 
that astute and high-minded 
philosopher. Diego de Chaves, 
confessor of Philip II., is quoted 
by Sir John Macdonell to this 
purpose, and if his opinion be 
accepted, very little blame at- 
taches to Elizabeth for carrying 
out what public policy made 
necessary. ‘“‘ According to my 
opinion of the laws,” said 
Diego de Chaves, ‘“‘ the secular 
prince who has power over the 
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life of his subordinates or his 
subjects, in the same manner 
that he can take that life from 
them for a just cause and by 
formal judgment, so he can 
also do it without all that, 
since the addition of forms and 
all the customs of a suit are 
not as laws to him, who can 
dispense with them.”’ 

There is a stiff logic in the 
statement of this opinion which 
it is difficult to bend. And 
Elizabeth herself agreed well 
enough with Diego de Chaves. 
When she selected the Com- 
missioners who should perform 
the task entrusted to them of 
condemning Queen Mary, she 
took care that she should not 
fail. Like the Duke of Welling- 
ton, she thought that the 
Queen’s government must be 
cairied on, and she saw no 
other means of carrying it on 
than by removing Mary Queen 
of Scots from her path. There- 
fore she did not entrust the 
event to the hands of the 
lawyers. ‘‘ You lawyers,” she 
said in a speech to Parlia- 
ment, ‘are so curious in scan- 
ning the nice points of the law, 
and following of precedents 
and forms, that by exact ob- 
serving of your forms she must 
have been indicted in Stafford- 
shire, and have holden up her 
hand at the bar, and have been 
tried by a jury of twelve men. 
A proper course, forsooth! of 
trial against a princess.” The 
nice points of law were as little 
likely to achieve Elizabeth’s 
purpose as a jury of twelve 
men. She asked for surer 
methods and a quicker de- 
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spatch. ‘‘To avoid such ab- 
surdities,’’ said the Queen, “I 
thought it better to refer the 
examination of so weighty a 
cause to a good number of the 
noblest personages of the land 
and the judges of the realm; 
and all little enough. For we 
princesses are set as it were 
upon stages in the sight and 
view of all the world. The 
least spot is soon spied in our 
garments, a blemish quickly 
noted in our doing.” Thus 
with courage Elizabeth stood 
upon the stage, and knew full 
well that it mattered not how 
many spots should be spied in 
her garments so long as she got 
her way. 

Indeed, it seems almost irre- 
levant in this clearly designed 
process to wonder whether Mary 
was innocent or guilty. Inno- 
cence and guilt were not in 
question, and no attempt was 
made by the court to discover 
whether the Scottish Queen had 
been engaged in conspiracy or 
whether she had been made a 
half-willing, unconscious cats- 
paw of conspirators. That she 
had a fair trial nobody would 
pretend. In these curt phrases 
does Sir John Macdonell sum up 
the proceedings against Queen 
Mary: ‘‘ A commission issued 
which virtually assumes her 
guilt ; proposals to poison her ; 
these not carried out; the 
Substitution of the semblance 
of a trial before a court com- 
posed in the main of officers 
of State; no witnesses called 
against her; no precise charge 
formulated; refusal to assign 
her an advocate; refusal to 
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let her have access to her 
papers ; letters put in evidence 
against her, but no evidence 
given of their authenticity,” 
and the rest. In the presence 
of this summary it seems beside 
the point to discuss whether 
she had or had not a fair 
trial. Obviously she had not ; 
obviously Elizabeth did not 
intend that she should have 
justice done her. Reasons of 
State were paramount, and 
however much we may deplore 
the unhappy fate which over- 
took a beautiful and a cour- 
ageous princess, it is easy to 
understand the conduct of a 
sovereign who put national 
safety before an equal justice. 
But the sovereign who has 
the courage to do this must 
beware of failure. Success is 
the real test of applied Mac- 
hiavelianism, and Elizabeth for 
the time succeeded. And then 
by a kind of irony history 
proved that Queen Mary was 
right when she prophesied the 
dangerous results of her death 
on the scaffold. It would 
create, she said, an evil pre- 
cedent in the fate of kings. 
And truly enough, the next 
king but one who sat upon 
Elizabeth’s throne paid the 
penalty of a disgraceful death. 
The divinity that once hedged 
a king was dispelled at Fother- 
ingay. 

The Vatican’s attack upon 
M. Charles Maurras resembles 
the State trials also in its 
abusiveness. The Archbishop 
who called his opponent an 
*“‘Amoralist’”’ and an “‘ Atheist ”’ 
without proof, who declared 
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that he supported the Church 
merely because he wanted to 
make use of it, who charged 
him with the intention of 
bringing pack slavery, and who, 
without any warrant, hinted 
that he was guilty of the crime 
of keeping God out of his 
observatories, reminds us of 
Sir Edward Coke attacking 
Raleigh: ‘“‘ Nay, I will prove 
all,’ says Coke, ‘‘for thou art 
a monster; thou hast an Eng- 
lish face but a Spanish heart. 
I want words to express 
thy viperous treasons. ‘ 
Thou art an odious fellow, thy 
name is hateful to all the 
realm of England for thy pride.” 
Such is the correct method of 
historical trials. The victim is 
condemned beforehand ; he is 
refused permission to be de- 
fended; he is then attacked 
with fury by the prosecutor 
and the judge; and nothing 
remains but to send him to 
the gallows. No evidence was 
proffered to Raleigh’s discredit, 
and he was not allowed to 
argue in his own defence. When 
he modestly objected that the 
common law of England is by 
jury and witnesses, Justice War- 
burton replied, ‘‘ I marvel, Sir 
Walter, that you, being of 
such experience and wit, should 
stand upon this point; for 
so"}many horse-stealers may 
escape, if they may not be 
condemned without witnesses.” 
So openly discreditable was 
the trial, that the feeling of 
the populace was completely 
changed by the end of it. 
““He went to his trial,” says 
Spedding, ‘‘a man so unpop- 


ular that he was hooted and 
pelted on the road; he came 
out an object of general pity 
and admiration.’’ There is no 
gainsaying the dramatic in- 
terest of Raleigh’s trial. Yet 
it is the most iniquitous trial 
of its kind that ever was heard 
in England. It had not the 
excuse of any reason of State. 
None could pretend that 
Raleigh was a danger to the 
realm, and there was not any 
evidence produced of Raleigh’s 
complicity with traitors. But 
the king had his will, and a 
slur was cast, not only upon 
English justice, but upon Eng- 
lish good sense. As Sir John 
Macdonell says, “The dis- 
creditable circumstances of the 
trial and of all that followed 
would have been impossible 
but for the position and char- 
acter of the judges at that 
time. ... They were not in- 
dependent. They were the king’s 
servants. They might be dis- 
missed at a moment’s notice. 
They were to do his bidding 
just as much as the king’s 
butler or steward. They were 
free when his interests were not 
concerned, but unfortunately 
one never knew when they 
might be.”’ 

The Vatican can no longer 
send its enemies to the stake. 
MM. Daudet and Maurras will 
not pay the supreme penalty. 
No Giordano Bruno will ever 
pay the forfeit of his life for 
the indiscretion of not agreeing 
with his contemporaries. Only 
in the “‘ great and free ’’ democ- 
racy of North America is the 
spirit of persecution likely to 
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breathe again. The bitter fight 
which was waged some years 
ago between the ‘‘fundamental- 
ists’? and the evolutionists will 
probably be renewed again and 
again; and if those who are 
bold enough and rash enough 
to embrace openly the Dar- 
winian doctrine of the descent 
of man may be deprived of 
their livelihood and disgraced, 
they will assuredly not be 
invited to sit in the electric 
chair. It is, indeed, a paradox 
of history that the country 
which has made the largest 
sacrifices to ‘“‘ material pro- 
gress’ should still tolerate the 
public prosecution of those who 
refuse to accept the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible in its 
English version. It is thus 
that the Pilgrim Fathers who 
landed on Plymouth Rock still 
assert themselves. They came 
of a cruel and narrow race 
which believed that salvation 
of fothers lay in their sub- 
scribing, without argument, to 
its own dogmatic faith. They 
still demand the same obedience; 
they are still prepared to punish 
all those who refuse their assent. 
They persecute what they call 
the Darwinian heresy with the 
Same fury with which their 
ancestors persecuted witch- 
craft, and though Bryan has 
passed from their midst, his 
creed has not lost its popu- 
larity. 

And at the very time when 
“fundamentalism ” is a popu- 
lar creed on the other side of 
the Atlantic, Darwin has re- 
ceived at Leeds a kind of 
canonisation. He has been 
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loudly and publicly acclaimed 
before the British Association. 
His theory of the Descent of 
Man has been accepted all 
over again as a piece of im- 
pregnable truth. For our own 
part we have no right to dispute 
with the doctors of what is 
now called science. There was 
a time when the word “‘science”’ 
had a larger and more humane 
meaning than it has to-day. 
But its tyranny is now acknow- 
ledged, and we are content to 
bow the knee to authority and 
to believe that man is descended 
from an ape or a jelly-fish. 
This faith, however, does not 
carry us all the way to salva- 
tion; and though we shall 
always marvel at the ingenuity 
and research with which Darwin 
established his doctrine, we 
do not feel much better or 
happier for it. 

The British Association, how- 
ever, very properly uses its 
annual meeting as an oppor- 
tunity for blowing aloud the 
trumpet of science. If we may 
believe the professors, there is 
nothing that matters in the 
world except science. Has it 
not enormously increased the 
artifice of life? Has it not 
increased the speed wherewith 
we are hurled, inappositely, 
from one spot of the globe to 
another? Cannot we speak 
with ease to friends who are 
separated from us by a thou- 
sand miles? When “tele- 
vision” (what a word!) is 
added to wireless, we shall be 
able to hear and to see that 
which goes on at a distance, 
and we may appreciate a new 
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play at the theatre without 
taking a taxi or paying for a 
stall. For these vast boons 
we should do daily worship 
to the beneficent science which 
has lightened our darkness and 
made easy our path through 
the rough places of life. And 
most devoutly should we do 
obeisance to the memory of 
Charles Darwin, who for the 
first time discovered our true 
genealogy. How miserable we 
should have been had we never 
pierced the mystery of our 
descent, had we lived and died 
without ever knowing that we 
were descended from apes ! 
But with all their grandeur, 
men of science are inclined, 
now and again, to exaggera- 
tion. They are, perhaps, too 
keenly sensible of their superior- 
ity. When the plaudits of their 
colleagues ring in their ears, 
they believe too easily (may 
we say ?) that they are omnip- 
otent. We are ourselves con- 
stant lovers of shrines. Noth- 
ing moves us like a birthplace 
or a domicile. So we rejoice 
to know that the house of 
Charles Darwin is to be pre- 
served in perpetuity. It will 
prove, let us hope, a convenient 
place of pilgrimage and humilia- 
tion for those who take too 
anxious a pride in their own 
pedigree. But when an emi- 
nent man of science supports 
his plea for the acquisition of 
the mansion at Down by assert- 
ing that Darwin was “as great 
a man as Shakespeare, and per- 
haps greater,’’ we confess that 
his praise seems excessive. 
There is a recklessness in such 
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comparisons which a man of 
science should avoid. Not even 
science, powerful as it is, can 
find us a method of weighing 
or measuring Darwin against 
Shakespeare. Where there is 
no common denominator, no 
accurate calculation may be 
made. How shall you pit a 
Tragedy against a year’s re- 
search? How shall you find 
an answer to the question— 
which would you rather possess, 
‘King Lear’ or a treatise on 
earth-worms? The question 
seems to us idle, and the emi- 
nent man of science would have 
been wiser had he left Shake- 
speare out of his reckoning. 
What is it, indeed, that 
makes greatness? Is it fame 
or notoriety ? Are the arbiters 
of grandeur the daily press 
and the popular clamour? If 
this were so, the estimate would 
be easy. Jack Hobbs and 
Betty Nuthall would be the 
greatest of either sex known 
to us. Some years ago the 
city of Cordova resolved to set 
up a statue to its greatest 
citizen, living or dead. There 
was a vast deal of argument, 
and such heroes as Lucan and 
Seneca were discussed and dis- 
missed. At last the popular 
vote selected from the history 
of a thousand years a renowned 
bull-fighter, whose tale of vic- 
tims was longer than the tale 
of any other man’s. Perhaps 
Cordova was right, but the 
choice left a sad impression 
on the mind that only one 
branch of activity had justice 
done to it. And there is an 
objection to the choice of a 
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mere athlete, that his name 
is very rarely more lasting 
than brass. He lives and 
triumphs in his own genera- 
tion, and speedily grows smaller 
as the public applause dies 
down into silence. At any 
rate, the loudness and transi- 
tiveness of his fame does not 
help us to a comparison of 
Shakespeare and Darwin. 

In England, by the aid of 
the advertisement freely given 
them by the press, we are 
inclined to put the _ poli- 
ticians not far from the sports- 
men in the general esteem. 
But their names too, or the 
names of the most of them, are 
writ in water. Their moments 
of applause, eagerly spent upon 
public platforms, are of far 
greater importance to them 
than their moments of achieve- 
ment. It is but a handful 
of them that lives out of 
its own into the succeeding 
age; even the history books 
are swiftly silent about their 
prowess. And if popularity be 
but an uncertain and elusive 
guide to greatness, by what other 
standard shall we measure it ? 
By the length of years to which 
its fame reaches out? This is 
a better guide than most, for 
the years are as a flail, which 
winnows the chaff from the 
wheat. But even when we 
have applied this test, we have 
not arrived at a certain de- 
cision. For two men, of un- 
equal grandeur, may survive 
an equal period of fame. Per- 
haps the surest method of 
measurement is by the ser- 
vices which the great ones have 
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rendered to the human race. 
Swift put very high in the 
seale of benefactors the man 
who made two blades of grass 
grow where there was only one, 
and though this does not take 
us very far on the road, it 
shows us the direction in which 
the road lies. He is the great- 
est of men, it may be said, who 
confers the greatest benefits on 
his fellows. Have we any 
reason to put Darwin, as a 
benefactor of human kind, by 
the side of, or even above, our 
William Shakespeare? That is 
the test, and if we apply it 
we shall have small difficulty 
in confuting the champions of 
science. 

The achievement of Darwin, 
after all, does little else than 
satisfy a legitimate curiosity. 
To know ourselves the de- 
scendants of apes does not 
minister to our pride nor ap- 
pease our snobbishness. When 
we visit the Zoo and watch our 
forbears at play we may per- 
haps be persuaded by their 
antics to put faith in the 
doctrine of perfectibility. Here 
we may say is a clear proof of 
progress. Look upon this pic- 
ture and upon that, we may 
murmur. And then we reflect 
that the ape has many qualities 
of strength and agility which 
we lack, and we begin to fear 
that we may be but degenerate 
monkeys after all. So we go 
about our business not inordi- 
nately cheered by the know- 
ledge that we have come out 
of the jungle, and not wholly 
conscious that we shall never 
return thither. But it is hardly 

x 
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@ reason for pity or sorrow 
that many thousands of men 
and women died before the 
coming of Darwin without a 
knowledge of these sublime 
truths. On the other hand, all 
those who understand the pro- 
cesses of research cannot help 
taking delight in the beauty 
of Darwin’s argument, in the 
marvellous ingenuity of his col- 
lected facts, in the genius which 
enabled him to look back into 
the remotest past and to dis- 
cover the origins of the human 
race. His wizardry sets him 
upon a pedestal from which 
he may look down upon all his 
struggling rivals in natural 
science. We may wonder that 
he has added another province 
to human knowledge, even 
though the added province does 
not increase the sum of man’s 
happiness. 

Shakespeare’s triumph is of 
a nobler and a rarer kind. 
Where Darwin pierced the mys- 
teries of science, Shakespeare 
created a world of his own. 
Darwin showed us the long 
line of man’s descent, Shake- 
sSpeare revealed to those who 
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will hear him the emotions of 
man, the finished product. And 
this he did with so clear a 
perception, with so lofty an elo- 
quence, with so fine a sense of 
humour and of the beauty of 
language, that he has not merely 
interpreted the world that lies 
about us, he has invented for 
our delight a new world of his 
own. The happy ones of the 
earth who have been permitted 
to read Shakespeare with un- 
derstanding have within their 
own hearts and minds the 
sources of happiness and de- 
light. Though he knew noth- 
ing of man’s descent from apes, 
he knew about his kinship 
with the gods, and since he 
worked and lived in a realm 
remote from Darwin’s ken, it 
is but futile to compare them 
and their grandeurs. Thus will 
it always be: when science 
and all its works are forgotten, 
the poet’s words will still ring 
true in our ears, for the work 
of the man of science is all too 
soon undone—already Einstein 
trembles on his throne,—while 
the beauty of the poet’s words 
is for ever imperishable. 
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